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Preface 

Kate Borthwiclc 1 


Welcome to the EUROCALL short papers 2017! 

2017 saw the 25th conference for the European Association of Computer-Assisted 
Language Learning (EUROCALL). Every year, EUROCALL serves as a rich 
venue to share research, practice, new ideas, and to make new international friends 
- and this year was no different. It is an innovative and inspiring conference in 
which researchers and practitioners share their novel and insightful work on 
the use of technology in language learning and teaching. This volume of short 
papers captures the pioneering spirit of the conference and you will find here both 
inspiration and ideas for theory and practice. 

EUROCALL 2017 was hosted by Modern Languages and Linguistics, at the 
University of Southampton, in the UK. Between the 23-26 August, we welcomed 
over 280 delegates from 32 countries. This year’s theme was ‘CALL in a climate 
of change’, a topic which seemed to become more eerily appropriate by the 
day, as 2017 passed by. The theme encompassed the notion of how practice and 
research in CALL is responding to shifting global circumstances which impact 
on education, including developments arising from economic, political, or 
environmental change. It cut across areas including considerations for teacher 
training, competitive educational models, open education, new models for blended 
learning, collaboration, mobile learning, creative and innovative pedagogy, data 
analytics, students’ needs and sustainability - and crucially, it looked to the future 
with optimism. 

The programme was packed with over 200 sessions related to this topic and it 
included a large number of workshops, pecha kucha, posters, and symposia. This 
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Preface 


volume offers a snapshot of this dynamic landscape and 60 of the papers appear 
here. 

Our keynote speakers, who came from CALL and non-CALL disciplines, helped 
us to explore the current and changing climate that CALL research and practice 
finds itself in. They offered us expert and illuminating perspectives on the digital 
environment of the 21 st century, and how this environment impacts on practitioners 
in education. They suggested ways in which it may influence our approaches in the 
future. 

Steven Thorne was our Graham Davies keynote speaker and he opened the 
conference with characteristic energy and enthusiasm, offering us a dazzling array 
of ideas to ponder. He discussed cultural-historical approaches to language learning 
and existing notions of how we learn language ‘in the wild’. He proposed the idea 
of ‘re-wilding’ and gave examples of using technology-enhanced approaches, 
such as mobile augmented reality games, to contextualise language use in ways 
highly relevant to learners. He presented a vision of language education which 
encompasses social justice, uses methods of linguistic and data analysis, and uses 
approaches designed to accommodate a range of language learners, including 
indigenous peoples and foreign and second language learners. 

David Millard joined us from the discipline of web and computer science and 
posed the provocative title ‘People Like You Like Presentations Like This’. The 
discipline of web science aims to understand the dynamics of human interaction 
online and this title reflects what we learn and what we think we learn when 
studying the web. He explored how we have moved from the utopian ideals behind 
the web’s creation to today’s concerns over fake news, mass surveillance, and anti¬ 
social behaviour. He emphasised the need for knowledge and understanding about 
how the web works, in order to use technology to shape the world in positive and 
beneficial ways. 

Our final keynote speaker was Shannon Sauro, who presented her work on the 
practices and interactions in fan-networks (fandoms). She outlined how networks 
of fans have used technology and the web to collaborate in creative and varied 
ways, often moving beyond the source material (of which they are fans) and 
generating novel and sophisticated responses. Online networks of fans have also 
come together to respond to global socio-political challenges. Shannon suggested 
that we should look to fandoms for inspiration and motivation in understanding the 
effective use of social aspects of the web and particularly in responding to socio- 
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political challenges. During her presentation, it also became clear that most of the 
delegates were Harry Potter fans! 

More information about these keynote addresses, as well as the full programme 
and session abstracts, may be found at the conference website (http://www. 
eurocall2017.uk/). 

We offer an enormous thank you to all of the presenters and participants at the 
EUROCALL 2017 conference. Every participant made an essential contribution to 
an event that was thought-provoking, inspiring, and very enjoyable. 

The production of this volume has been a collaborative effort by the EUROCALL 
community and we would like to thank all of our authors and reviewers. All 
submissions for this volume have been rigorously reviewed: submissions received 
an average of two external reviews and were then subjected to further meta¬ 
reviewing. 

This volume reflects the wide variety of topics featured at the conference and the 
high quality of contributions. We hope you will enjoy reading it as much as we - 
the editors - have during its preparation; it contains the essence of EUROCALL 
2017. 

We look forward to seeing you at future EUROCALL conferences! 
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Developing a vocabulary size test measuring 
two aspects of receptive vocabulary 
knowledge: visual versus aural 

Kazumi Aizawa 1 , Tatsuo Iso 2 , and Paul Nadasdy 3 


Abstract. Testing learners’ English proficiency is central to university English 
classes in Japan. This study developed and implemented a set of parallel online 
receptive aural and visual vocabulary tests that would predict learners’ English 
proficiency. The tests shared the same target words and choices - the main 
difference was the presentation of the target words. Test results showed that for 
both the Aural Test (AT) and the Visual Test (VT), average scores from 1,000 to 
4,000 of the JACET8000 word list’s frequency bands decreased in proportion to 
word frequency. More detailed analyses highlighted gaps between visual and aural 
aspects of receptive vocabulary knowledge of frequency of 4,000 and beyond. It 
further indicated that the aural version of the test was a better predictor of English 
proficiency. For future directions, we need to develop other sets of the VT and the 
AT to improve the reliability of the tests, and this is especially important in order to 
satisfy the needs of educational institutes that demand high accuracy in vocabulary 
testing. 

Keywords: vocabulary knowledge, computerized tests, test format, English 
proficiency. 


1. Introduction 

The popularity of English as a broad, global subject has been growing in recent 
times. University students rely on clear measuring of their English ability through 
systematic testing, and this is a factor that contributes to their final grade upon 
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graduation. As this is the case, it is fundamental that Japanese students’ English 
ability is tested as accurately as possible. Therefore, universities usually give 
placement tests to freshmen. According to the questionnaire survey on university 
placement tests (Aizawa, Iso, & Sasao, 2015), 72% of universities give placement 
tests to new students upon entering university. Among them, about 80% of those 
universities purchase placement tests provided by reliable outside sources - Test of 
English for International Communication (TOEIC) 40%, TOEIC Bridge 20%, Test 
of English as a Foreign Language 10%, Assessment of Communicative English 
10%. Moreover, 48% out of the 80% responded that they would be interested in 
quick and easy-to-use placement tests if they are available. 

In the area of vocabulary testing, it has been traditionally the case that only the 
visual aspects of vocabulary have been measured. A test like TOEIC, for example, 
is 50% listening questions and therefore relies on students recognizing words 
within multiple-choice questions. As the demands increase for more accurate 
measurement of student vocabularies, new innovations in testing need to be 
developed and considered. Current research suggests that the ways to evaluate the 
level of an individual’s vocabulary is still relatively limited (Pignot-Shahov, 2012). 
Various tests, however, have been popular for some time, and several vocabulary 
tests have been developed for research and educational purposes. Among them the 
English as a Foreign Language Vocabulary Test (Meara, 1992) and the Vocabulary 
Levels Test (Nation, 1990) have been widely used. As for these tests, Milton (2009) 
outlines the positive aspects of the former: speed and ease of use, a large number of 
items, reliability, multiple versions, less boredom, and better student concentration; 
and the negative aspects: increased guessing, faced with complex decisions, and 
overestimation. However, regarding aural vocabulary tests, there is only a limited 
amount available: the dictation form of Nation’s (1990) Vocabulary Levels Test 
(Fountain & Nation, 2000) and AuralLex (Milton & Hopkins, 2005). As tests like 
these are limited in number, the current study aims to provide an alternative option 
for those wishing to concurrently test vocabulary both aurally and visually. 


2. Methods 

2.1. Test development 

In the development of vocabulary tests, it is important to first decide what the exact 
definition of knowing a word is. There have been several attempts at this, most 
notably by Richards (1976), Palmberg (1987), and Nation (1990). However, there 
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is yet to be a conclusive answer to what clearly constitutes vocabulary knowledge. 
In this paper, we broadly define knowing a word as having an ability to choose, 
among the list, the corresponding word with the meaning assigned. 


The 15 target words and 45 distractor words were randomly chosen from each 
frequency band of JACET8000 words to construct four multiple-choice questions. 
Each set of questions consisted of one key and three distractors (the same parts 
of speech) from eight different frequency bands of 1,000 words each. In total, 
there were 15 questions of four multiple choices for each eight bands, totaling 
120 questions. The AT and the VT are parallel in terms of test format, target words, 
and choices: the only difference is the mode of target word presentation. In both 
tests, the target words are presented prior to the four choices (Figure 1). In the AT, 
each target word was presented aurally, while in the VT, the common target words 
are shown in a written form. The time length of presenting words (five seconds) 
and choices (ten seconds) were almost identical. If test takers did not choose an 
answer for each question, the answer became invalid and the test proceeded to the 
next question. 


Figure 1. Sample screens of AT and VT 



Left: The target word 
‘language ’ is being 
presented aurally 
followed by four multiple 
choices. 

Right: The same target 
word is presented 
visually followed by the 
same multiple choices. 


2 . 2 . Purpose and procedure 

The purpose of this study is to identify the gaps in average scores between aural 
and visual tests of receptive vocabulary knowledge. It is also designed to find out 
whether the test can be used to predict students’ TOEIC score. The participants 
were 140 lower-intermediate engineering students who were taking English as part 
of their course study. The participants voluntarily took the tests: the AT in the first 
week, followed by the VT in the third week to avoid the priming effect, since both 
tests share the same target words as described above. It took about 15 minutes to 
complete each test. 
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3. Results and discussion 


The descriptive statistics are shown in Table 1. The mean score of the VT was 
slightly higher than that of the AT (88.56 and 78.16, respectively). Figure 2 shows 
that the frequency band scores of the AT and the VT declined until frequency level 
5,000, but from level six and upward the gaps did not follow this pattern. On every 
frequency band, the scores of the VT were statistically significantly higher than 
those of the AT. The gaps in scores between the VT and the AT became larger up 
until level six, but the differences were not straightforward on levels seven and 
eight. A further analysis of scores suggested that the AT better predicted TOEIC 
scores as seen in Figure 3 with a correlation coefficient of r=.51 as opposed to .44 
of the VT. Furthermore, the multiple regression analysis revealed that the AT score 
of level three most reliably accounted for the TOEIC score, followed by level five 
of the AT. The VT scores were not deemed as estimating factors. 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics of the tests 




Mean 

SD 

MAX 

MIN 

Vocabulary Test 

VT 

88.58 

10.75 

104 

44 

AT 

78.16 

12.24 

115 

59 

TOEIC 

Listening 

225.30 

55.84 

375 

100 

Reading 

165.73 

52.53 

295 

45 

Total 

391.03 

98.83 

610 

180 


Figure 2. Means of scores by JACET8000 levels 
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Figure 3. Correlations of TOEIC, AT, and VT 


RL 



The declining pattern in the AT scores is not observed in the VT scores, which seem 
to plateau at level five. A possible explanation is the overall ceiling effect in the VT. 
Another is the inherent problem found in the word list itself - it has been reported 
elsewhere that levels five and after of the JACET8000 words contain a certain 
number of loan words and derivational forms of higher frequency words. Some of 
those could be inadvertently used as target words. 

The current study showed that the AT was a better predictor of the TOEIC score. 
This is an important finding as no previous studies directly compared the results of 
visually and aurally tested vocabulary sizes. 


4. Conclusion 

Testing in Japanese educational institutions is fundamental for placing students in 
suitable levels and for evaluating ability and progress. We have strived to create 
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testing instruments that will predict most accurately the vocabulary sizes of a 
small group of Japanese students, and though there was a considerable amount of 
success in the data returned, more research is needed and more refinement of the 
instruments is necessary if we are to provide high levels of reliability in vocabulary 
testing. Further experimentation using refined versions of the same tools will be 
carried out in subsequent research projects, and we would invite others that are 
interested in measuring the accuracy of their students’ vocabulary levels to do the 
same. 
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Learning by design: bringing poster carousels to life 
through augmented reality in a blended English course 

Mehrasa Alizadeh 1 , Parisa Mehran 2 , 

Ichiro Koguchi 3 , and Haruo Takemura 4 



Abstract. In recent years, there has been a burgeoning interest in Augmented 
Reality (AR) technologies, especially in educational settings to edutain (i.e. educate 
and entertain) students and engage them in their learning. This study reports the 
results of the use of an AR application called BlippAR to augment poster carousel 
tasks in a blended English course offered at Osaka University. Both quantitative 
and qualitative data were collected through a usage experience questionnaire, an 
open-ended feedback form, and observations. The implemented AR application is 
described, and the overall positive user experience is reported, along with displaying 
a sample of collaborative student-generated AR posters. The rewards and challenges 
of having students design AR content are also discussed. 

Keywords: augmented reality, AR, BlippAR, situated learning, learning by design, 
learner-generated AR content. 


1. Introduction 

AR, a technology that allows virtual objects to be superimposed onto the actual 
world in real time, has emerged as one of the most promising technologies for 
education, which can edutain students and engage them in their learning. AR apps, 
such as Aurasma, Wikitude, Layar, and Augment, are a type of mobile application 
that allow users to overlay digital information onto the physical world by attaching 
photos, texts, audio, and/or videos. These applications are gaining popularity 
among English language teaching practitioners and researchers (e.g. Reinders & 
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Lakarnchua, 2014), as AR use is aligned with recent learning theories: for example, 
constructivist learning, situated learning, game-based learning, and inquiry-based 
learning. 


2. Project description: an AR-based exploratory 
case study at Osaka University 

A fifteen-week blended course of English for General Academic Purposes 
(EGAP), titled Osaka University Global English Online (OUGEO), was designed, 
developed, and implemented at Osaka University for second-year undergraduate 
students. Out of the 15 weeks, ten weeks were purely online, and five were face-to- 
face. Poster presentation carousel was selected as the term project, which allowed 
the students to go around, visit posters, listen to their peers’ presentations, ask/ 
answer questions, and develop their oral fluency. An AR app, called BlippAR, 
was also chosen to be introduced to the learners to create learner-generated (aka 
learnAR-generated) AR posters. 

Initially, through a technology survey, it was found that all of the students owned 
a smartphone. A face-to-face training session both on poster presentations and on 
using BlippAR to create Blipps was then held (the slides are available at https:// 
www.slideshare.net/parisamehran/blippar-tutorial), and the students formed 
14 groups of five to six members each to present at two poster sessions. For the 
purpose of this paper, we focused on data collected during the first poster session 
where seven groups presented their posters in three rounds to three different listener 
groups (see Figure 1). 

Figure 1. Class arrangement for the first poster session 
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Each presenting group was asked to select a global theme, create a poster based 
on the topic, and find or make a video related to the content to overlay on the 
poster using BlippAR. This paper reports on the past AR experiences of the 
learners, their views on the use of AR, specifically BlippAR, and their estimate of 
AR use for their future projects. Some samples of learner-generated AR content 
are also provided. 


3. Method 


3.1. Participants 

The total number of the students participating in the current study was 71, of 
which 35 (49.3%) were males and 36 (50.7%) were females, with a mean age of 19 
(ranging from 18 to 22). The participants were all undergraduate students majoring 
in humanities, mainly from the Faculties of Letters, Law, and Economics. Fifty- 
six of them (78.9%) reported that they had never experienced using AR, and 67 of 
them (94.4%) said that they had not known about BlippAR. 

3.2. Instrumentation 

A usage experience questionnaire (adapted from Chow, Thadani, Wong, & Pegrum, 
2015; Davis, 1989; Venkatesh, Morris, Davis, & Davis, 2003), an open-ended 
feedback form, and observations were utilized to collect data on respondents’ 
attitude toward the use and experience of AR. 


4. Findings 

After being trained on Blipp creation, the students designed and generated their 
interactive AR-based posters. Figure 2 illustrates a sample of student-generated 
AR content. 

Despite the fact that about half of the students found BlippAR difficult to use, 
the majority of them believed that working with BlippAR was fun and that it 
made learning English more interesting, which led to their overall positive usage 
experience with BlippAR. However, a majority of the students felt that using 
BlippAR would not directly contribute to the improvement of their English. Table 1 
shows the responses to the usage experience questionnaire. 
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Figure 2. Sample student-generated AR-based poster 5 


Mother's Day 

Group 14 


Introduction 


Today, we would like to introduce Mother's Day of the 
world. In Japan, we have the Mother's Day on second 
Sunday of May. We give carnation or some gifts for 
mother and say mother "Thank you." because mothers 
work and do housework for their family. By the way, in 
other countries, are their mother's days? When? How? 
We searched Mother's Day of the world. 



https://goo.gl/avzwxR 


France 


America 


During the Civil War, a woman called Ann Jarvis worked 
to help the soldiers regardless of enemies or allies. On 
12th May,1907,her daughter Anna held a party in 
memory of her mother and gave the participant white 
carnations. This is the origin of Mother's Day. In 1914,it 
is enacted as a national holiday to honor mothers held 
on the second Sunday in May. These days, people give 
their mothers various presents including carnations. 



https://goo.gl/JdF9Gw 


China 


The last Sunday in May or the first Sunday in July. In 1806, 
Napoleon I (1769-1821) created a national holiday for 
mothers. However, he created this holiday to praise the 
role of giving birth rather than to thank mothers because 
the population had been decreasing through many wars. 
In 1950, Mother's Day is established officially affected by 
American mother’s Day. 

French send flowers as same as Japan, but they never 
send carnations because carnations are regarded as 
flowers to offer on a grave. There aren't particular 
flowers, but people often give roses, Chinese peonies(£j 
^ in Japanese) and chrysanthemums(5§ in Japanese) to 
their mothers. 


https://goo.gl/pmCrXh 



Egypt 


Mother's day in Egypt is on 21st March. It begins in 1956. 
Mustafa Amin ;she is Egyptian journalist, wrote American 
Mother's Day in her books. It is origin. On Mother's day, 
children gives present for mother. In Egypt, children is 
often dancing for mother on this day. 



Background: 

Mother's day is generally celebrated on the second 
Sunday in May in China. It is a holiday that was first 
celebrated regionally in Hong Kong and Macau. After the 
Chinese economic reform in 1979, the Chinese mainland 
began to embrace this holiday. As the imported holiday 
of Mother's Day aligned with traditions of filial piety in 
China, it became popular soon during people who are 
born after 1980s. 

Activities: 

• Schools and colleges arrange campaigns to raise 
funds to meet the needs of their mother. 

• Project Happiness, one aimed at helping poor 
mothers, was launched in 1995 by the China 
Population Welfare Foundation, Family Planning 
Association of China and China Population News. 

• The Meng Mu Culture Festival in Taigu, Shangxi 
Province, was held on May 12, 2013 to celebrate 
and promote Mother's 


https://goo.gl/xHMyml 


Summary 


In Japan, the origin of Mother's Day is "Mother's Day" 
of America. And there are various Mother's Days in the 
world. The date of Mother's Day and customs are 
different. 

However, many countries have Mother's Day. Although 
there are some differences, we respect our mother 
and appreciate mother's hard work. 



5. To watch the poster come to life, download and install the mobile application BlippAR, then go to settings and enter the 
following code: 238935. Finally scan the image shown by a red arrow in Figure 2 to watch the video overlayed on it. 
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Table 1. Usage experience questionnaire results 


Items 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

I find BlippAR easy to use. 

7.0% 

43.7% 

43.7% 

5.6% 

BlippAR makes learning 

English more interesting. 

4.2% 

26.8% 

57.7% 

11.3% 

Working with BlippAR is fun. 

2.9% 

22.5% 

57.7% 

16.9% 

I do not like working with BlippAR. 

11.3% 

57.7% 

26.8% 

4.2% 

My overall usage experience 
with BlippAR is good. 

2.8% 

38.0% 

56.3% 

2.9% 

Using BlippAR would improve my English. 

8.4% 

62.0% 

26.8% 

2.8% 


Regarding the subsequent use ofBlippAR, about half of the students (52.1%) were 
not sure whether they would use BlippAR again outside the class, and 28.2% of 
them said they were not intending to. 

The qualitative data (i.e. open-ended feedback and observations), also revealed 
that, to a large number of students, AR could make the process of English 
learning interesting and fun, but it could not directly improve their English. A few 
students believed that AR could improve their English skills as it provided more 
opportunities for getting exposed to English and it engaged all their auditory and 
visual senses. 


5. Discussion 

Overall, considering both quantitative and qualitative findings, a fairly positive 
AR user experience was reported by the participants of this study. This result is 
roughly in line with those of previous studies (e.g. Chow et al., 2015; Kiipuk, 
Ydmaz, & Gokta§, 2014) which investigated the attitude of students toward 
the use of AR and showed a more positive attitude compared to the findings of 
this study. The participants of the current study found their AR experience as 
interesting and pleasant, however about half of them also found it difficult to use 
due to technical glitches (e.g. the long loading time for some overlayed videos). 
Li, Chen, Whittinghill, and Vorvoreanu’s (2014) study also revealed that technical 
issues decreased users’ satisfaction and diverted their attention from the learning 
task. Despite having technical challenges, this study suggests that AR could to 
some extent engage students and motivate them to learn (items 2 and 3). As pointed 
out by Chow et al. (2015), AR can improve the level of students’ engagement 
in learning, and as mentioned by Reinders and Lakarnchua (2014), AR has the 
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potential to increase students’ motivation, and boosting engagement and motivation 
can eventually facilitate the improvement of English language skills. 


6. Concluding remarks and future vision 

In this study, AR was used to augment poster carousel tasks in a blended English 
course. Notwithstanding the technical difficulties, by and large, the quantitative 
findings and the qualitative feedback and observations indicated that a majority of 
the participants engaged in AR and found the activity a rather enjoyable experience. 
Further research will determine how using AR and getting students involved with 
generating their own AR-based content may improve the effectiveness of language 
learning, as well as learners’ motivation. With advances in new technologies, it will 
be increasingly easier to bring more of AR to the classroom in the near future, and 
interactive, engaging learning environments can be created to enhance learning and 
meet the needs of students in the 21st century. 
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Empowering language learners through the use 
of a curriculum-integrated information literacy 
programme: an action research project 

Sahar Alzahrani 1 


Abstract. This paper implements and evaluates a curriculum-integrated information 
literacy programme in an Arabic primary school in the United Kingdom to empower 
learners and develop life-long learning skills. It reports on an action research 
project with a reflective practice approach used at the beginning of the semester to 
identify potential problems before planning the action. A focus group interview and 
learners’ written output were used to answer three research questions about learners’ 
awareness, attitudes, and confidence about information literacy skills. Enhancement 
was found in these three aspects. 

Keywords: information literacy skills, learner empowerment, technology enhanced 
language learning, language learner autonomy. 


1. Introduction 

In the last few decades, a large number of sources of information have appeared, 
and thus learning information search skills is important (Sasikala & Dhanraju, 
2011). To help learners cope with this change, we need to enhance their autonomy 
by equipping them with the needed skills (Schwienhorst, 2008). Learners’ use 
of information literacy skills effectively helps to improve their performance 
in schools (llogho & Nkiko, 2014). Information literacy skills are essential for 
the development of life-long learning (Wallace, Shorten, & Crookes, 2000). As 
such, helping learners to become life-long learners and more autonomous entails 
empowering them with opportunities for experimentation with authentic language 
learning material through the use of search tools (Schwienhorst, 2008). 
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The context of this study is an Arabic primary school run by volunteering individuals 
in the United Kingdom. In this school, soft copies of the textbooks are used via 
technology. Learners in this school are proficient at their L2 (English) and they 
are learning writing and reading in their LI (Arabic). Because information search 
skills are believed to be important for the enhancement of learners’ awareness of, 
attitude towards, and confidence in information exploration (Dunn, 2002), this 
study presents the results for their empowerment in language learning and for the 
development of their life-long learning skills. It also seeks to answer three research 
questions: 

• To what extent are learners aware of search skills on the internet after the 
training? 

• What are learners’ attitudes towards search skills after the training? 

• To what extent are learners confident with looking for and using 
information after the training? 


2. Method 

2.1. Study design 

“Reflective practice can be a useful precursor to action research. It is not identical 
to it” (McMahon, 1999, p. 163). In reflective practice, teachers do not leam how to 
perform actions, but they learn from their experience and they should be sensitive 
to the needs of their own and of their context as well as the educational philosophies 
adopted by their institutions (McMahon, 1999). In this study, 1 have adopted a 
reflective practice approach (a thinking approach to practice) which led to a 
strategic action characterising the undertaken action research. Reflective practice 
was used during the first two weeks of the study to identify potential problems 
that might suppress learners’ life-long learning skills. 1 looked at learners’ needs 
and the existing resources and found that printed textbooks are not available for 
those learners. They have limited competence at information search and are used 
to receiving information from teachers and textbooks. After the reflective practice, 
the strategic action was planned to solve this problem. 

This paper reports on an action research that implements and evaluates a curriculum- 
integrated information literacy programme in a primary school. The planned action 
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was to provide eight-week training on the information literacy skills to develop 
learners’ search skills on the internet to enhance their awareness and performance 
and to provide a non-graded task at the end of each class to search for a given topic 
(e.g. food etiquette). These eight tasks provide opportunities to explore information 
outside the classroom. Five search skills - appropriate for the young age of those 
learners - were used as the focus of the training: defining the topic; choosing a 
search tool; defining keywords; using search building techniques (e.g. synonyms, 
limiters, and refining); and knowing how to read the search results. 

2.2. Data collection 

An interpretive approach is exploited in this study in which qualitative data is used 
to explore the potential change in aspects of learning after being exposed to the 
training and after being given the tasks. Learners’ feedback on the tasks and on the 
skills practiced during the course were collected at the beginning of the training 
and after the last task in the training. 

To answer the research questions, a Focus Group (FG) interview was used at 
two different times (FG1 after the first task and FG2 after the last task) to collect 
learners’ feedback on the course tasks and skills which were practiced during the 
course. Moreover, learners’ written output was collected every week to evaluate the 
impact of the training and the tasks. 


3. Results and discussion 

The instructional methodology contributed to the development of a set of lifelong 
learning skills. The activity theory - in which a unity between consciousness and 
activity is achieved - is used to explain the findings. 

3.1. Awareness 

• To what extent are learners aware of search skills on the internet after the 
training? 

This section presents evidence found in learners’ data in the FG regarding 
learners’ enhanced awareness of search skills. In FG2, steps can be identified in 
the explanation of the search process they used. Additionally, longer and richer 
description of the process was provided in FG2 and there was less mention of 
parents’ support in FG2. 
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3.2. Attitude 

• What are learners’ attitudes towards search skills after the training? 


This question was answered using the FG. The first two learners in Table 1 started 
and ended with a positive attitude (easy to look for information on the internet) 
perhaps because they knew beforehand how to use the computer and to code. It was 
difficult for Learner 3 in Task 1 - though he was excited to learn it - but this has 
become easier after the course. Five other learners started with a negative attitude. 
Three of them (4, 5, and 6) have enhanced their attitude as they have benefited 
from the training, but two others (7 and 8) were the least contributing learners and 
maintained their negative attitude. 


Table 1. Learners’attitudes towards information search 


St. 

Before the training 

Reasons 

After the training 

Reasons 

1 

Easy 

Coding experience 

Easy 

Coding experience 

2 

Easy 

Coding experience 

Easy 

Coding experience 

3 

Difficult, but 
excited 

Likes to explore 

Easy 

Practice (he is a 
good student) 

4 

Difficult, sought 
parents’ help 

Result selection, 
reading, and writing 

Easier, with 
difficulties 

Reading and 

rewriting 

information 

5 

Difficult, sought 
parents’ help 

New kind of jobs 

Easier, with 
difficulties 

Reading and 

rewriting 

information 

6 

Difficult, sought 
parents’ help 

Hard job 

Easier, with 
difficulties 

Using English 
Keyboard to 
type Arabic 

7 

Difficult, sought 
parents’ help 

Don’t know 
how to write 

Difficult 

The least 
contributing 

8 

Difficult, sought 
parents’ help 

Need to write a lot 

Difficult 

The least 
contributing 


3.3. Confidence 

• To what extent are learners confident with looking for and using 
information after the training? 

This question was answered using the FG and learners’ written output. The first two 
learners started and ended the course with great confidence which was attributed 
to their experience in coding. The rest of the learners lacked confidence before the 
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training. Four of them (3, 4, 5, and 6) reported greater confidence after it due to the 
practice they had. Nonetheless, two learners were the least contributing learners 
and they still lacked confidence after the course (Table 2). 


Table 2. Learners’ confidence about the use of information search 


St. 

Before the training 

Reasons 

After the training 

Reasons 

1 

Great 

Coding experience 

Great 

Coding experience 

2 

Great 

Coding experience 

Great 

Coding experience 

3 

No 

Lots of information 

Better 

Practice 

4 

No 

Lack of skills and 
awareness of steps 

Better 

Practice 

5 

No 

Don’t know 
how to do it 

Better 

Learned 

6 

No 

Hard job 

Better 

Used it 

7 

No 

Need mum’s help 

Lack 

Don’t know 
how to do it 

8 

No 

Lots of details 

Lack 

Scared 


To ensure validity of confidence findings, FG was triangulated with learners’ 
written output in the tasks performed at the beginning and at the end to identify 
evidence for the potential improvement in learners’ confidence. In the last task, 
learners were found using longer sentences and their writing length in the tasks 
increased. In addition, the bullet points used in writing the first task were changed 
into full paragraphs in the last task. 


4. Conclusions 

In short, the implemented curriculum-integrated information literacy programme, 
designed for an Arabic primary school in the United Kingdom, seems to show 
effectiveness in developing learners’ awareness of information literacy skills, 
enhancing their attitudes, and promoting their confidence about their information 
literacy competence, as was argued by Dunn (2002). Future research can implement 
a similar programme with learners in higher education. 
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Transforming learning, conceptualisation 
and practices through a MOOC on English 
as a Medium of Instruction for Academics 

Robert Baird 1 , Kate Borthwick 2 , and Mary Page 3 


Abstract. One of the oft-cited advantages of Massive Open Online Courses 
(MOOCs) is that they provide access opportunities for learners that they might 
not otherwise have, for example, offering continuing professional development, 
complementing traditional courses of study, or opening up new areas of knowledge 
(Ferguson & Sharpies, 2014; Hollands & Tirthali, 2014; Zheng, Rosson, Shih, & 
Carroll, 2015). We report on our experiences designing the FutureLearn MOOC 
English as a Medium of Instruction for Academics, and reflect upon how a free, 
online platform, operating across a global network, has the potential to enhance 
learning and practice in English Medium Instruction (EMI) domains. We consider 
how EMI, a topic with transient, contextual, and emergent themes, can profit 
from contextualisation through global online dialogues in ways that benefit wider 
understanding of EMI while simultaneously informing educators about the field. 

Keywords: MOOC, EMI, English language, open education. 


1. Introduction 

MOOCs have been a growing phenomenon in UK higher education for some 
years now and researchers are still developing an understanding of their value, 
purpose, and impact as an educational experience. Practitioners have identified 
potential benefits to this kind of free, open, large-scale course, including continuing 
professional development, complementing traditional courses of study with 
additional educational material, or accessing new areas of knowledge (Ferguson & 
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Sharpies, 2014; Hollands & Tirthali, 2014; Zheng et al., 2015). This paper focusses 
on the potential of the Futurelearn MOOC platform in the area of EMI from 
the perspectives of the designers. The next phase of our MOOC will see further 
empirical research carried out around the MOOC’s users’ experiences. 


2. Method 

2.1. The approach 

The MOOC ‘English as a Medium of Instruction for Academics’ was made in 
collaboration with FutureLearn, a UK-based MOOC platform provider (www. 
futurelearn.com). The FutureLearn course model is designed “according to 
principles of effective learning, through storytelling, discussion, visible learning, 
and using community support to celebrate progress” (https://www.futurelearn. 
com/using-futureleam/why-it-works). It is informed by a particular learning design 
based on a conversational model of learning which promotes social activity as an 
integral part of learning. A core intention is to create a learning community and 
involve learners as participants in sharing their own experiences and knowledge. 

We considered conversational activity as more important than any pre-made course 
content, and so courses were designed to foster discussion of ideas and encourage 
online social interaction. This was stimulated through a range of functions and 
activities designed to elicit such insights and interaction, with each step of the 
course inviting comments and some prioritising such input as the step’s content. 
Participants were invited to engage with polls and quizzes; share resources, 
examples and experiences with others; evaluate and reflect on informative content 
(e.g. articles or videos) from their own contextual and professional experiences; 
and to engage with debates ranging from contextual best practice to the status of 
English and other languages. Together, we tried to design each step to position the 
voices, experiences, and participation of the ‘learners’ as the course content, with 
provided resources seeking to stimulate dissemination of ideas rather than guide 
thought. 

2.2. The focus 

EMI refers to courses that are taught through English in ‘international’ 
contexts (Dearden, 2014). In the pursuit of perceived benefits associated with 
internationalisation, some universities are pushing to implement EMI despite 
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challenges they face in doing so effectively (Kirkpatrick, 2017). Such challenges 
can relate to developing infrastructure and support across populations with diverse 
roles and needs, and various communicative issues facing students and staff when 
using English in their contexts. 

Jenkins (2014) observes that English is prevalent in higher education discourses 
around the world and Baird (2013) highlighted that ‘EMI’ can refer to a vast 
range of educational scenarios, with materials, assessments, goals, contextual 
communication, and student/staff populations all providing points of potential 
variation in how EMI is realised. This creates a need for the development of 
networks that can establish an enduring channel of communication between 
academics working in these areas. An open online course was perceived as an ideal 
place for such dialogues to be initiated and developed. 

2.3. The‘E’of EMI 

Language changes with users and uses, and English as a Lingua Franca (ELF) 
researchers have highlighted the complex, pragmatic, and dynamic ways in which 
communication can take place between speakers who do not share a first language 
(Baird, Baker, & Kitazawa, 2014; Jenkins, 2015; Mauranen, 2012). We see accessing 
experiences of actual EMI language practices as essential to understanding what 
the ‘E’ in EMI can refer to and in developing educators’ abilities to engage with 
‘it’ in their settings. 

The recent work of Jenkins (2017) has gone beyond ‘which kind of English?’ to 
consider the role of multilingualism in ELF and EMI contexts. Different approaches 
to English and multilingualism in EMI settings are directly accessible through 
the abovementioned conversational approaches of this MOOC, which allows 
content to be grounded in diverse experiences, identities, and practices rather than 
presented by experts who have never worked in or been to many settings in which 
these educators operate. 


3. Discussion 

There are clear challenges presented by EMI to individuals and institutions, but 
not everybody has equal opportunities to engage in professional development, 
networking or critical reflection. In order to bring people together who are involved 
with EMI in its various realisations, we needed a platform that was accessible, 
free, inclusive, and which did not have constraints on participation times (with 
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participants in different time zones). This inclusivity was not only convenient 
for reaching people, but was a key design principle for collaborative learning 
within a complex field of practice. With EMI involving such diversity, networked 
knowledge-sharing is an essential part of understanding, contextualising, and 
processing ideas and practices. 

One concern was how to allow for the development of an individual’s self-belief 
and simultaneously allow space for shifts in perception within the structure of the 
MOOC. In our experience, confidence and self-efficacy can be the most obvious 
barriers that many EMI educators face, and this can be inhibited by pacifying 
EMI educators through instructing them or setting objective targets. Our ‘bottom- 
up’ approach was also a way of addressing this. Reflective practice was core to 
the design of learners’ online experience, and rather than prescribing an EMI 
template (“this is what you have to say and do in your classroom”), we encouraged 
participants to contribute to discussions of their own and others’ practice. By doing 
this, we attempted to embrace the diversity of the EMI environment and assign 
shared responsibility for determining what might be appropriate practice in each 
setting. 


4. Conclusions 

The Futurelearn MOOC design enabled us to encourage participants to reflect on 
their environments, explore alternatives, and justify their rationales for approaching 
EMI in their chosen ways. Initial participant data shows that interaction on the 
course was good: it attracted nearly 4000 learners, of whom 55% posted at least 
one comment. We sought to create a transformative learning community in which 
all participants provide, negotiate, and co-construct knowledge across the various 
EMI contexts and practices. Participants were seen as experts within their own 
localities and specialities, equipped with relevant knowledge and skills to share 
and discuss strategies and approaches that could benefit their learners. An open, 
dialogic learning model uniting globally-located learners suited this purpose. 
This allowed us to embrace learning as co-constructed rather than transmitted, 
and allowed us to identify, define, and negotiate contextually relevant practices 
and constructs through dialogue, which is fitting for an emergent field such as 
EMI and for communication in ELF settings, as both have various realisations and 
contextual influences on their use. Through the course’s discussion areas, insights 
were sustained by the community in a way that we hope enhanced educators’ 
awareness, autonomy, and confidence within their roles. Further in-depth analysis 
of participant data and responses is underway. 
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Abstract. This paper examines learner attitudes, self-efficacy beliefs, and anxiety 
in a beginners’ Spanish Language Massive Open Online Course (LMOOC) 
by answering three research questions: (1) how do learners feel about acquiring 
speaking skills on an LMOOC?; (2) do they experience anxiety with regards to 
speaking?; and (3) do their self-efficacy beliefs remain unchanged during the 
LMOOC? Data was collected from over 900 participants registered on two Spanish 
for Beginners programmes offered by The Open University (UK). Quantitative 
data was collected through reflective questionnaires (11 items) and participants’ 
comments were obtained on two discussion forums. Results indicate that learners 
have positive attitudes towards LMOOCs and present higher speaking self-efficacy 
beliefs by the end of the course. Although spoken interactions in this environment 
are not synchronous, most participants report feeling intimidated by the idea of 
posting their recordings on the course forum. 

Keywords: LMOOC, self-efficacy beliefs, foreign language anxiety. 


1. Introduction 

LMOOCs are massive open online courses for teaching and learning second and 
foreign language with unrestricted access and unlimited participation. LMOOCs 
are unique in that language learning is skill-based rather than knowledge-based 
and acquiring these skills involves interaction with other speakers, which might 
not be easy to achieve on a Massive Open Online Course (MOOC). The Spanish 
for Beginners programme offered by The Open University comprises six four- 
week courses covering level A1 - Common European Framework of Reference for 
languages (CEFR). Interaction is possible in the discussion areas, where dialogue 
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and peer feedback is shared. The only way of ‘speaking’ to peers and instructors is 
by recording one’s own voice and uploading the file to the forum. 

LMOOCs present an interesting and unexplored context to observe affective 
variables such as Foreign Language Anxiety (FLA) or self-efficacy beliefs, which 
is the aim of this study. FLA is a specific type of anxiety that can be experienced 
by learners across all language activities and most scholars concur that it is mainly 
negative for learners (MacIntyre, 2017). The most widely used instrument to 
measure FLA is Horwitz, Florwitz, and Cope’s (1986) Foreign Language Classroom 
Anxiety Scale (FLCAS); other questionnaires measure the anxiety experienced in 
specific language activities, such as writing or reading. 

Self-efficacy beliefs refer to people’s perceived ability to perform in specific 
contexts (Bandura & Schunk, 1981). Research indicates that users feel they 
perform better when interactions are via Computer-Mediated Communication 
(CMC) environments instead of face-to-face (F2F) (Tanis & Postmes, 2007). 
Similar conclusions have been found in CALL research (Henderson, Huang, 
Grant, & Henderson, 2009). Most of the instruments available for measuring self- 
efficacy in language learning consist of items that ask students overtly to rate their 
competence on specific skills. 


2. Method 

The first course of the Spanish for Beginners programme had 4,903 fully 
participating learners, completing at least 50% of the activities, out of the total 
49,120 registered students; the last course had 301 participants. 

Quantitative data was collected through reflective pre- and post-course 
questionnaires (11 questions). Post-course surveys have 10% of responses as 
compared to pre-course surveys, and respondents often skip questions, resulting 
in uneven data. Responses from various courses were merged into two pre-course 
and post-course sets. Comparing learners’ answers at the beginning and at the end 
of a course would require a repeated measures analysis like ANOVA or a paired 
t-test. However, due to the nature of our courses and ethical reasons (anonymity 
of answers), it is not possible to match the pre- and post-course data. Therefore, 
both sets have been treated as two groups, and, following Boone and Boone’s 
(2012) recommendation to analyse Likert-type data, a Pearson’s chi-square test 
was applied. Qualitative data was obtained from comments on the questionnaires 
and discourse in the discussion forum. A total of 207 responses to open-ended 
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questions were provided, mostly on attitudes and habits regarding the speaking 
activities proposed in the LMOOC. 

All responses were analysed and coded according to topic, which resulted in four 
broad categories referring to technical issues, motivational factors for completing 
the activities, lack of motivation, and anxiety experienced. 


3. Results and discussion 

3.1. Learner beliefs and behaviours 

Most participants have a positive view of LMOOCs. When it comes to speaking 
specifically, pronunciation and understanding were seen by the majority as very 
easy or fairly easy to learn online (44.7% and 60.1%), whereas fluency was 
described as fairly or very difficult to learn online (49.3%). Accuracy presents 
responses spread evenly amongst the three options. 

3.2. Self-efficacy beliefs 

When asked at the start of the course, most participants rated their speaking ability, 
grammatical accuracy in spoken Spanish, fluency, and vocabulary as very or fairly 
poor. However, when compared with the results collected at the end of the course, 
a shift towards the positive end of the spectrum is observed across all parameters, 
particularly in pronunciation and vocabulary (Figure 1). 

Figure 1. Speaking self-efficacy beliefs: start (n=907) and end (n=270) 



The Pearson’s chi-square test administered indicates that the differences between 
the data recorded at the start and end of the course are significant in all cases 
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(p<.001). This suggests an improvement in participants’ self-efficacy beliefs after 
completing the LMOOC (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Self-efficacy beliefs Pearson’s chi square test 


Overall speaking 

X2= 110.51, df= 4, /K0.001 

Grammatical accuracy 

X2 = 196.36, df= 4, jO<0.001 

Fluency 

X2= 132,73, df= 4,/><0.001 

Pronunciation 

X2 = 83.91, df= 4,p<0.001 

Vocabulary 

X2= 150.99, df= 4,/><0.001 


3.3. Foreign language anxiety 

The data available in this category is more limited than in previous sections, yet it 
presents interesting findings. Participants report feeling insecure when recording 
themselves but are not particularly anxious when faced with audio materials that 
they do not understand and feel more comfortable when shielded by their computer 
in speaking activities. In fact, most learners prefer CMC interactions. Unlike their 
perceived self-efficacy beliefs, learners’ fear of synchronous speaking situations 
shows a similar level at the beginning and at the end of the course. It is interesting to 
note that, at the beginning of the course, learners do not show so much appreciation 
for the advantages of CMC interactions as compared to the end of the course. A 
Pearson’s chi-square test was applied to identify statistically significant data. These 
have been signalled with an asterisk in the Table 2 below. Students’ comments also 
reflect this anxiety, as they report not being confident enough to record themselves 
or they feel intimidated and embarrassed. 


Table 2. Pre- and post-course answers to anxiety-related questions (n=182 and 
n=26, respectively) 



Strongly agree 
/ agree 

Neither 

Strongly disagree 
/ disagree 


START 

END 

START 

END 

START 

END 

I never feel quite sure 
of myself when I have 
to record my voice. 

57.14% 

44.00% 

21.98% 

28.00% 

20.88% 

28.00% 

I don’t worry about 
making mistakes 
in Spanish. 

45.36% 

46.15% 

21.86% 

7.69% 

32.79% 

46.15% 

It frightens me when 

I don’t understand the 
audios and the videos 
in the course material. 

24.16% 

7.69% 

38.76% 

38.46% 

37.08% 

53.85% 
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I get nervous when 

I don't understand 
every word in the 
audios and videos of 
the course material. 

26.97% 

11.54% 

31.46% 

19.23% 

41.57% 

69.23% 

I would not be nervous 
speaking Spanish to 
native speakers. 

31.84% 

34.62% 

24.58% 

26.92% 

43.58% 

38.46% 

I would probably feel 
comfortable around 
native speakers 
of Spanish. 

34.64% 

42.31% 

36.31% 

23.08% 

29.05% 

34.62% 

It’s easier to speak 
into a computer 
than face-to-face* 

(X-squared = 9.658, df 
= 2, p-value = 0.008) 

40.98%* 

73.08%* 

35.52%* 

19.23%* 

23.05%* 

7.69%* 

The lack of physical 
presence makes me feel 
more comfortable. 

35.52% 

53.85% 

44.81% 

38.46% 

19.67% 

7.69% 

The lack of physical 
presence makes me 
feel more nervous* 
(X-squared = 7.5394, df 
= 2, p-value = 0.019) 

10.44%* 

0.00%* 

43.41%* 

26.92%* 

46.15%* 

73.08%* 


Over half of the participants (54.1%; n=133) recorded the speaking activities, 
although the majority chose not to post them (62.35%; n=85) because they felt 
intimidated by it (46.6%) despite the fact that it is an asynchronous activity. This 
indicates that FLA is present in online courses and it can have inhibitory effects. 


4. Conclusion 

In line with Rubio (2014), the data analysed indicates that LMOOC learners have 
positive attitudes towards this type of (spoken) language learning environment. By 
the end of the course, participants present higher self-efficacy beliefs in terms of 
speaking competence. A majority of learners feel more comfortable interacting in 
the foreign language via a CMC environment than F2F (in accordance with earlier 
literature, e.g. Wehner, Gump, & Downey, 2011) and, although spoken activities 
are not synchronous, most learners report to be intimidated, not confident enough, 
and even embarrassed by the option of posting their recordings. This shows that 
FLA is not only present in F2F classrooms but also in online courses. A novel 
finding of the present research is that due to FLA, learners on LMOOCs can also 
experience an inhibitory effect. 
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Abstract. Many of the major Massive Open Online Course (MOOC) platforms 
support learning approaches which can be roughly categorised as transmission- 
based and asynchronous (Morris & Lambe, 2014), with limited forms of interactive 
elements. Language learning is viewed within this study as an active process which 
includes knowledge, skills, and cultural competencies. Designing a Language- 
learning MOOC (or LMOOC) that facilitates this view of the language learning 
process is challenging, however, particularly considering the predominance of 
learning templates within the MOOC platforms that are designed from a mainly 
knowledge-transmission perspective. Using Conole’s (2014) classification of 
MOOCs, a sample of LMOOC providers self-report in a survey on the pedagogical 
approach implemented within their LMOOC’s learning design. These findings are 
reported in this paper. This study is timely as the number of LMOOCs being offered 
is increasing, although the proportion of LMOOCs is still low in terms of the wider 
MOOC landscape. The paper concludes by considering whether LMOOCs can be 
aligned with this classification tool or whether an extension to this classification is 
required to cater for the nuances of MOOC-based language learning. 

Keywords: language learning MOOCs, classification of MOOCs, language learning 
design, LMOOCs. 
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1. Introduction 

There has been significant growth of MOOCs over the past decade. LMOOCs, 
however, have been slower than other disciplinary areas to engage with the potential 
ofthis new learning model. In 2014, Barcena and Martin-Monje (2014) conducted 
an analysis of the availability of LMOOCs on the major MOOC platforms, 
revealing 26 LMOOCs. A review of the current offering of LMOOCs, conducted 
by this research team in June 2017, based on the methodology of Barcena and 
Martin-Monje (2014), noted an increase of LMOOCs to 143. Chinese joined 
English and Spanish as the most popular languages in LMOOCs. The provision of 
other languages is also increasing, with courses for languages such as Norwegian, 
Malay, Frisian, and Sanskrit now available. The majority of courses are aimed 
at the beginner level. However, an increasing number of courses are aimed at 
more advanced learners who want to improve their language skills, particularly 
in specific domains such as language for business or academic purposes. This 
emerging language learning model raises important issues for course designers 
and developers concerning the rationale for adopting a particular pedagogical 
approach that caters for the specificities of foreign language learning. MOOCs 
are typically categorised as either xMOOC or cMOOC based on the pedagogical 
design of the course. xMOOCs tend to adopt a behaviourist learning approach 
and reflect more of a transmission approach to learning, while cMOOCs support 
connectivist pedagogy and are focused around learner generated content and 
interactive media (Morris & Lambe, 2014). The majority of the major MOOC 
platforms have xMOOC templates and are predominantly focussed on knowledge 
acquisition. Language learning, however, is an active process that requires both 
skill development and knowledge acquisition (Barcena & Martin-Monje, 2014; 
Sokolik, 2014) situated within cultural contexts. Learning a language requires 
the use of higher order thinking skills as well as high levels of engagement and 
interaction. In addition, after infancy there is a need for a more rule-based cognitive 
approach (Meltzoff & Prinz, 2002). This paper examines how the current supply 
of LMOOCs are addressing learning within MOOC environments. Using Conole’s 
(2014) classification of MOOCs, the paper explores the approach to (1) learning, (2) 
technology, and (3) learner support as reported by a sample of LMOOC providers 
from a variety of the major MOOC platforms. 


2. Method 

Data for this study was collected by means of a structured, online questionnaire 
containing 24 items, divided into three sections using both closed and open questions. 
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The questions were constructed to correspond to Conole’s (2014) classification 
criteria. The questionnaire was piloted with two LMOOC providers prior to the 
main study. Participants self-reported (1) contextual information, (2) information 
relating to the participants, and finally (3) the pedagogical approach adopted in the 
LMOOC. The questionnaire was distributed to a sample of 40 LMOOC providers 
identified by the research based on a sampling methodology adopted from Barcena 
and Martin-Monje (2014). Twenty-one completed questionnaires were classified. 
To aid with the analysis, three dimensions were developed by the researchers to 
group responses as low, medium, and high with respect to each criterion (Conole, 
2014), an example of this criterion is outlined in Table 1. 


Table 1. Example of criterion parameters 


Dimension 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Massive 

0-1,000 

1,000-5,000 

More than 5,000 

Multimedia 

Course is limited to 
the use of one media 
type e.g. video 

Course utilises a 
limited number of 
multimedia types 

Course uses a wide 
range of multimedia 
and interactive media 


3. Findings from the classification of LMOOCs 

Table 2 illustrates the finding of the classification of each LMOOC’s responses to the 
questionnaire, where each response represents one LMOOC in the table. In terms 
of context, the LMOOCs demonstrate examples of low, medium, and high degrees 
of size and openness, with openness being viewed as a continuous construct rather 
than a binary state (Wiley, 2009). With regard to pedagogy, the majority of courses 
demonstrated high degrees of reflection, multimedia usage, learner autonomy, and 
communication. The type of communication is predominantly learner to learner 
interaction whilst learner to instructor communication is not facilitated to the 
same extent. The LMOOCs demonstrated a lower degree of collaboration. The 
courses that encourage collaboration facilitate it through platfonn tools but tend 
not to link it to the learning content. Interestingly, while most MOOCs are not 
formally credentialed, many LMOOCs self-reported medium to high degrees of 
course formality. Certification is provided on completion of most of the LMOOCs 
in the sample, often for an additional fee. While reflection is encouraged in many 
courses, further investigation is required to reveal its nature and extent. With many 
courses promoting an asynchronous approach to learning, learner autonomy was 
reported as high. The LMOOCs in the sample self-reported high quality with 
quality assurance mechanisms being implemented by the major MOOC platforms. 
The categorisation of the diversity of the participants or the nature of the learning 
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pathways within each LMOOC is not reported as it did not align with the scale used 
by the researchers in their analysis. 


Table 2. Classification of LMOOCs 


Dimension 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Open 

2 

10 

8 

Massive 

5 

5 

10 

Multimedia 

1 

7 

13 

Collaboration 

10 

9 

2 

Communication 

1 

9 

11 

Quality 

1 

2 

18 

Reflection 

3 

- 

18 

Formal Learning 

5 

8 

6 

Certification 

2 

16 

3 

Autonomy 

2 

10 

9 


4. Discussion and conclusion 

The classification schema is used to describe MOOCs, but it is also in use as a 
checklist to guide the design process and as a means of evaluating a MOOC’s 
learning design (Conole, 2014). With regard to LMOOCs, however, in order to 
fully investigate the way in which language acquisition is supported within the 
course, further dimensions are required. Based on the literature pertaining to 
the key characteristics of effective LMOOCs (Barcena & Martin-Monje, 2014), 
the researchers recommend at least the addition of two further dimensions 
to Conole’s (2014) categorisation: language skills and instructor presence. 
Facilitating and assessing the development of all four language skills (reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening) is fundamental to the effective design of 
online second language courses (Don, 2005). The existing classification does 
not address any specific aspects of course content. As a result, the extent to 
which language skills and cultural competencies are dealt with by the course 
was not examined. In addition, the literature acknowledges the importance of 
instructor presence and support in developing language learner confidence and 
participation (Don, 2005; Kop, 2011; Moreira-Teixeira & Mota, 2014). While 
instructor presence is alluded to by the existing dimensions of autonomy and 
communication, it is not an exclusive component of these categories. The 
classification, therefore, does not specifically address the extent of instructor 
presence in the course. Designing an LMOOC that addresses the specificities 
of foreign language learning is challenging. The adaptations to Conole’s (2014) 
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classification recommended by this paper could make a useful tool in assisting 
LMOOC course designers. 
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Abstract. This study highlights learners’ perceptions about their experience with 
self-access materials with a qualitative orientation as the best way to understand 
nuances of how students learn and what they need from learning materials. This 
paper presents English as a foreign language learners’ attitudes when interacting 
with the computer-reading section Catching a Glimpse (CaG) - which consists 
of texts written for pedagogic purposes accompanied by a bilingual glossary, an 
audio version of the text, and a text illustration. Learners’ perceived experience with 
CaG was addressed through stimulated recall in semi-structured interviews with 24 
participants who commented on and explained how and why they interacted with 
CaG. Furthermore, respondents shared their impressions of the fact that there was no 
initial or follow-up question instructing learners on what to do. The findings suggest 
the absence of instruction or set goals fostered an authentic interaction with the 
texts, however, CaG’s instructional design does not properly benefit from computer- 
assisted language learning technology. 

Keywords: self-access, learners’ impressions, reading without instruction, 
qualitative data. 


1. Introduction 

This paper is a fraction of the on-going evaluation of the digitally delivered and 
self-access English learning material English Ml, developed by the Brazilian 
Ministry to students and members of staff at beginner level of English in 
vocational schools. The material comprises 18 lessons, each ending with the 
reading section CaG. 
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CaG has no instruction or follow-up activity and learners are given no specific 
goal to guide them on how to interact with it. All texts were written for pedagogic 
purposes and contain a maximum of 600 words. Texts are accompanied by (1) a 
bilingual (English-Portuguese) glossary; (2) a user-activated audio version of the 
text, and (3) a text illustration. 

By giving voice to learners’ often-overlooked opinions (Conole, 2008; Levy, 
2016), this paper focusses on their perceived experience and their own approach 
to engage with CaG. 


2. Method 

2.1. Participants 

Twenty-four users of the material participated in face-to-face interviews. They 
were 14 school staff-members (adult learners) and ten secondary-level students. 
All participants but one expressed they had previously studied English. 

2.2. Data collection and instrument 

Participants were prompted to interact with two previously selected CaG sections 
on a computer screen as a way of recalling their original experiences and 
impressions about the reading section. This was also an opportunity to build a 
rapport so learners would feel at ease to share their opinion. 

Stimulated recall was combined with recorded semi-structured interviews in 
learners’ LI (Portuguese) in order to investigate detailed information about 
learner’s perceived benefits in reading the texts and how they interacted with CaG 
as a whole. For instance, with the intent of capturing learners’ chosen approach, 
participants were asked to describe their steps for interaction with CaG (e.g. 
whether they started reading straight away, or first observed the illustration, the 
glossary, or played the audio) and share their opinion on the reasons why they 
approached CaG the way they did. 

For a more efficient coding management system during the analytical process 
of the qualitative data, the software Nvivo was employed. Nvivo allows the 
researcher to trace codes in a transparent way, increasing integrity and coherence 
when interpreting data across participants and within an individual. After looking 
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for patterns, categories emerged based on frequencies, such as learners’ positive 
claims about the absence of an instruction and a follow-up activity related to the 
text. 

3. Results and discussion 

Despite being digitally delivered, an analysis (see McGrath, 2002 for a difference 
between analysis and evaluation) of CaG suggests it makes little use of the 
interactivity, the usability, and the functionality supported by digital tools and 
usually regarded as one of the advantages in using computer technologies for 
language learning (Chapelle, 2003; Dziemianko, 2012). 

Participants’ reports regarding their experience with the glossary confirmed such 
suggestions. Even though learners said they used the glossary when reading the 
texts, critical comments revealed its benefits were limited, as it did not contain all the 
words needed. Learners mentioned using Google or electronic dictionaries owing 
to a more comprehensive number of word entries. For instance, Participant 16 kept 
an electronic dictionary open on his computer screen and Participant 2 preferred 
accessing the vocabulary lists previously presented in the material because they 
contained word visuals and examples of the word in use. Also, three participants 
described the glossaries as a threshold level type of words-list they were allowed 
to not know the meaning, implying they should know the others not in the list. 
This reveals the potentially negative impact of glossaries, as learners might feel 
frustrated if led into believing their lexical knowledge is below expected. 

The audio tool is the one feature in CaG that capitalizes on computer technology 
to support a multi-media experience for learners. However, only four respondents 
used the tool, all for the same reason: checking words pronunciation. Learners made 
no reference to using the audio for listening comprehension purposes. Participant 
6 said it disrupted her trying to make sense of the text because “the audio came 
before my line of thought and interrupted it [...] it mixed my understanding of the 
text with my understanding of pronunciation”. 

Despite respondents’ perceptions of the glossary and the audio tool as not 
especially useful in supporting reading and comprehension, data suggested they 
were interested in the texts. Learners reported that the absence of instruction or 
follow-up activity generated a relaxed attitude towards the texts and freedom to 
act independently under relaxed conditions. For instance, Participant 2 compared 
CaG readings to when she reads in the LI. Nine respondents described CaG as an 
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“entertainment” (Participant 2), because the section did not present new linguistic 
content. 

In this sense, data analysis revealed learners focused on text meaning. Participants 
(e.g. 7) shared how after an extensive lesson with rules and learning activities, 
reading about culture-related content felt good. Participant 10 explained how he 
felt about CaG: 

“1 finished everything about this lesson, now I will relax a little bit reading 
this text [...] I had already done the activities, everything was ready, before 
moving on I read the text”. 

Another indication of focus on meaning is learners’ examples of how some of the 
information read in the texts is useful for their lives. For instance, Participant 26, a 
Spanish teacher, was pleased to read about Thanksgiving as she found it interesting 
to compare with her knowledge about celebrations in Spanish speaking countries. 

The illustration also encouraged focus on meaning. Four respondents said they used 
the visual input to confirm whether their comprehension of the text was plausible. 
They did not observe the illustration before, but during and after reading. They also 
explained that observing the image before reading could lead them into plausible 
interpretation of the image but incoherent with the text. 


4. Conclusions 

When it comes to self-access materials, giving voice to learners through qualitative 
analysis of data can reveal impressions that are very particular to learners’ 
experience (Bahumaid, 2008; Ellis, 1997; McGrath, 2002). This study presented 
learners’ opinion about a reading section that had no instruction or demanded 
outcome and their approach to interacting with it. 

Learners’ positive impressions support Masuhara’s (2013) claims that follow¬ 
up comprehension questions or keeping linguistic outcomes in mind might lead 
students to feel apprehensive about reading. This study extends Masuhara’s (2013) 
assertion proposing learners have also enjoyed not being given a reason to read the 
texts, which allowed them to be creative in their approach. 

Undeterred by the few advantages taken from its digital delivery, which could 
have provided better learning experience through, e.g. a multimedia glossary, 
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participants reported experience with CaG was positive. This study concludes that 
not having an instruction conferred a sense of authenticity to reading, as learners 
were the ones who ultimately decided whether to read or not, the extent to which 
they committed to comprehending, and most importantly, how they approached the 
texts (like whether they used online support, or listened to the audio before, during, 
or after reading). Furthermore, the absence of a demanded linguistic outcome led 
learners’ attention to the meaning of the language in the texts, one of Chapelle’s 
(2001) criteria for CALL task appropriateness. 

Further research in the field should address the extent to which focus on meaning is 
a corollary effect of reading without instruction or a demanded linguistic outcome 
in self-access materials for beginners and how these conditions affect learners’ 
efforts to comprehend. 
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Abstract. The paper reports on the availability and use of mobile resources by 
newly arrived Arabic migrants in Sweden, and how the resources meet migrants’ 
integration needs. Analysis of websites and applications (hereafter apps) in 
combination with focus group interviews is used. Results show that though a 
variety of resources are available, translation and vocabulary apps are primarily 
used. Possible reasons are lack of connection in language training resources to 
migrants’ immediate needs such as employment and education, accommodation, 
contact with locals and societal information (Ager & Strang, 2008). Cultural 
differences might be influential for Arabic-speakers’ low use of chat apps for 
communication with locals. 

Keywords: integration, Arabic, migrants, mobile learning, Sweden. 


1. Introduction 

During the past two years, about 200 000 people have sought asylum in Sweden, 
many coming from Arabic-speaking countries (Swedish Migration Agency, 
2017). Host societies face challenges in supporting the migrants’ integration 
(Sunderland, 2016). Many newly arrived migrants have smartphones (Bradley, 
Berbyuk Lindstrom, & Sofkova Hashemi, 2017), which are potential bridging 
tools to the host society (Collin & Karsenti, 2012). Though mobile learning “can 
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enhance, extend and enrich the concept and activity of learning itself’ (Traxler, 
Barcena, & Laborda, 2015, p. 1236), existing resources are not always adapted 
to the needs of the users (Epp, 2017). Further, an overview of mobile resources, 
hereafter resources, consisting of mobile apps and mobile websites for integration 
is lacking. 

The study investigates the availability of resources for integration purposes and 
how they are used in relation to the needs expressed by newly arrived Arabic¬ 
speaking migrants in Sweden. Research questions concern: 

• What resources are available? 

• How are they used? 

• What integration needs do the migrants have? 

• How are the available resources meeting these needs? 


2. Method 

The study is based on a combination of focus group interviews and analysis of 
available resources for integration. Six semi-structured interviews with 27 literate 
Arabic-speaking migrants (14 male and 13 female) enrolled in ‘Swedish for 
immigrants’ courses were conducted. The majority (23) were from Syria, three 
from Iraq, and one from Algeria. 

Respondents were asked about their experiences and perceptions of necessary 
information to be integrated in Sweden and the use of resources. The focus group 
interviews were conducted in groups of four to six people. They were carried out in 
Arabic (four groups) and Swedish and English (two groups), and audio-recorded. 
Thematic content analysis (Braun & Clarke, 2006) was used for analysis. 

The analysis of available resources comprised a search for websites and apps on 
the Swedish market through several media channels (newspapers, TV, the Internet) 
and via the App Store and Google Play Store (November 2016-April 2017). Both 
Swedish and Arabic search words were used, e.g. ‘nyanland’ (newly arrived), ‘al- 
suwld’ (Sweden). Criteria for inclusion were resources supporting Arabic-Swedish 
or only Swedish, analysed in terms of: 


primary function; 

accessibility (pricing, platform, user interface language); 
reliability (technical problems). 
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3. Results and discussion 


We found 48 resources: 39 apps and nine websites adapted to mobile use. Table 1 
presents examples of the resources 5 . 


Table 1. Primary function and accessibility (platform) 


Primary 

function 

Accessibility (Platform/examples) 

Total 

Android 

iOS 

Android/ 

iOS 

Web 

Android/ 

iOS/Web 

iOS/Web 

Language 

training 

11 

Radiyu 
ta'allam al- 
luga 

l-suwldiyya 

(Radio 

Learn 

Swedish 

100) 

3 

Marhaba 

(Hello) 

7 

Sprakkraft 

Lascoach 

(Language 

power 

Reading 

coach) 

2 Akelius 
svenska 
(Akelius 
Swedish) 

3 

Hcj svenska 

(Hello 

Swedish) 

1 

Speakify 

27 

Translation 
& vocabulary 

3 

Qamus 

‘arabl 

suwldl 

bidun 

intarnit 

(Arabic- 

Swedish 

dictionary 

without 

Internet) 

1 

SayHi 

Translate 

3 

Sprak i 
varden 
(Language 
in health 
care) 


2 

Lexin 


9 

Societal 

information 

2 

Sweden 

Arabs 



3 

Mobilearn 

1 

Information 
om Sverige 
(Information 
about 
Sweden) 


6 

Contact with 
locals 



2 

Welcome 

App 

4 Kompis 
Sverige 
(Friend 
Sweden) 



6 

Total 

16 

4 

12 

9 

6 

1 

48 


5. A complete annotated list can be found at https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/ryr3andyr9kslu6vgehrtf58v4y0ov70 
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As to primary function, ‘language training’ represents the majority of the resources 
(56%), followed by ‘translation & vocabulary’ (19%), ‘societal information’ 
(12.5%), and ‘contact with locals’ (12.5%). Concerning accessibility, Android apps 
dominate (33%), followed by apps developed for both Android and iOS (25%) and 
Web (19%). Moreover, a high degree (92%), were available either as a whole or in 
part in Arabic. Only three websites and one of the cross-platform resources were 
entirely in Swedish. Regarding pricing, the vast majority (83%) of all apps were 
free of charge (including those free to download and use and those which were 
free but contained advertisements). Seven apps (15%) were paid services (paid 
to download and free apps with in-app purchases). At the time of the review, the 
majority of the resources indicated good reliability. Six resources (13%) exhibited 
reliability issues, such as incorrect representation of the Arabic orthography, 
freezing problems, and lengthy loading times. Four (8%) apps were considered 
inaccessible due to password requirements or partially missing content. 

Concerning mobile usage in the focus group interviews, ‘translation & vocabulary’ 
resources Google Translate and Lexin were used on a daily basis, while only a 
few respondents mentioned using ‘language training’ resources, e.g. Duolingo and 
Lingio. Lack of time and motivation for using ‘language training’ apps as well 
as a wish for adding societal information to their content were expressed. None 
acknowledged using ‘societal information’ and ‘contacts with locals’. 

In regard to integration needs and how the available resources meet these needs, the 
migrants mentioned learning Swedish as the key factor for integration together with 
employment, education, and getting accommodation. Validating one’s education 
and finding employment “to become financially secure’’ in order to “give back” to 
the Swedish society was prioritised. However, many participants experienced lack 
of knowledge about the job application process. Further, unconfirmed working 
experience from home countries and limited experience in Sweden were considered 
as having a detrimental effect on their job prospects. Contact with Swedes and 
learning about Sweden, its laws, culture, and health care were also emphasised. Many 
were concerned about little contact with Swedes, some experienced rejection, while 
others had positive experiences. The respondents described Syrians as “very social”, 
while Swedes were regarded as more reserved, which complicated initial contacts. 


4. Conclusion 

Successful integration is essential for both host societies and migrants, and mobile 
technologies have potential to support this process (Bobeth et al.. 2013; Borkert, 
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Cingolani. & Premazzi, 2009). Designing resources for migrants, understanding 
of target group characteristics and its immediate needs are essential to ensure 
usability. Our study shows that there are distinct discrepancies in relation to the 
available resources on the market, the use of resources by the newly arrived 
migrant’s and their needs. Though most of the available resources are represented 
by reliable ‘language training’ apps and thus could meet the expressed linguistic 
needs (i.e. learning Swedish), primarily ‘translation & vocabulary’ resources for 
solving immediate communication needs rather than for systematic language 
training are used. A probable reason for low use of ‘language training’ apps could 
be their weak relation to the migrants’ social and economic integration needs, i.e. 
managing employment, education, and accommodation (Ager & Strang, 2008), 
resulting in a lack of motivation for learners. Future studies should explore reasons 
for the low use of ‘social information’ and ‘contact with locals’ apps - possible 
explanations could be lack of knowledge about them as well as cultural factors, 
e.g. preferences of oral face-to-face communication (Zaharna, 1995) over written 
distance communication. 
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Abstract. This paper reports on a project aiming at describing professional 
practice in the assessment of collaborative digital projects among a group of in- 
service English as a Foreign Language (EFL) teachers within the context of a 
single workplace, a technologically well-resourced upper secondary school in 
Sweden. In a previous project (Allen & Berggren, 2016), teachers were provided 
with an overview of the digital literacy concept as described by Dudeney, 
Hockly, and Pegrum (2013) as part of an initiative to better integrate information 
communication technology into their classroom practice. The current study 
addresses the need expressed in previous projects for developing assessment 
practices among the teachers working with digital projects, making use of a 
practical overview of the assessment of digital projects (Dudeney et al„ 2013) 
trying out an assignment. Afterwards, a focus group interview was conducted 
focusing on teachers' experiences of digital project assessment. The results 
indicate that while the teaching and assessment of collaborative digital projects 
are not aligned, the teaching of digital literacy making use of digital resource may 
augment ‘traditional’ assessment. Following this conclusion, a necessity of further 
collaboration among EFL teachers appears, aiming at developing the assessment 
of the collaborative aspect of digital projects. 
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The assessment of digital project work in the EFL classroom 


1. Introduction 

1.1. Background 

Individually targeted testing and assessment have been at the cornerstone of 
language teaching performance measurement since the introduction of the 
Cambridge First Certificate course in English over one hundred years ago. 
As contemporary workplaces increasingly adopt team- and project-based 
practices in the digital era, the question is how language teachers can begin 
assessing collaborative digital project work as a departure from more traditional 
individualised proficiency testing. 

This paper describes and discusses an initiative to assess collaborative digital 
project work in advanced EFL teaching at a technologically well-resourced school 
within the context of the digital literacy framework as set out by Dudeney et al. 
(2013). 

1.2. Digital literacy practices 

and collaborative assessment 

In a series of publications (Dudeney et al., 2013; Hockly, 2012), the notion of 
digital literacy applied to language teaching has been advanced as a means of 
combining the promotion of foreign language proficiency and skills in the use 
of digital tools and resources. The wholesale adoption of digital practices in EFL 
teaching necessitates the alignment of teaching with assessment involving not only 
the final digital artefact, but also the entire collaborative working process with 
groups of learners leading up to the product (Palloff & Pratt, 2009). 

Moreover, combining EFL teaching with the preparation of learners for real-world 
application of their language proficiency and making use of digital tools is to be 
considered as involving Task-Based Language Assessment (TBLA), interpreted as 
“the elicitation and evaluation of language use (across all modalities) for expressing 
and interpreting meaning, within a well-defined communicative context (and 
audience), for a clear purpose, toward a valued goal or outcome” (Norris, 2016, 
p. 232). This is especially so in the case of the History Hunt project, which focusses 
on the evaluation of communicative proficiency within a well-defined context with 
a clear purpose. In all, the procedure of the History Hunt project is essentially 
one of TBLA at the intersection of purely performance-based assessment and 
collaborative process-and-product assessment. 
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2. Method 

2.1. The teaching activity 

A pilot group of five EFL teachers at an upper secondary school in southern Sweden 
were tasked with teaching and assessing a mobile-assisted language learning 
project in English based loosely on the History Hunt lesson activity as described in 
Dudeney et al. (2013). This activity involved 140 learners tasked with the creation 
of digital map ‘trails’ based on Google Maps highlighting urban locations with 
historical or cultural significance. Learners augmented maps with textual, video 
and audio material recorded on hand-held devices 3 . 

2.2. The assessment matrix 

Teachers were initially provided with a digital assessment grading matrix as 
described by Dudeney et al. (2013). Based on this input, teachers adopted the 
principle that the project assessment should cover both process and product 
aspects of the learning activity. It was also decided that teachers would use the 
assessment matrix in the digital literacies resource book (Dudeney et al., 2013, 
p. 344) in conjunction with the syllabus and the grading system for English adopted 
by the Swedish National Agency for Education (LGY 2011), thus establishing an 
assessment matrix for the project. 

In another step, teachers created together a task description for the project and 
defined their own set of grading criteria for the assessment of this specific project 4 . 
The teachers also decided on which aspects of process and product were to be 
assessed by the teacher and/or peer groups. This step involved deciding on the 
balance between teacher and peer assessment. 


3. Results 

3.1. Assessment of the collaborative process 

Pupils’ self-assessment turned out to be the most common way of assessing the 
collaborative process, even though teachers initially had an ambition to include 

3. https://larskaggskolan.wordpress.com/2017/01/16/tel6bjan/ 

4. https://larskaggskolan.wordpress.com/category/english-6/ 
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peer assessment, that is pupils assessing the work of other pupils, as well. The 
reason given for the lack of peer assessments was a practical problem of groups 
not working at the same pace. Some teachers then replaced peer assessments with 
meetings between the teacher and pupils. 

Thus, based on pupils’ self-assessments, three teachers arranged for seminars in 
which pupils presented to their teacher and another group of pupils how far they had 
reached and what problems they were working with in their group. Two teachers 
did not set up formal meetings, but communicated in the classroom continuously 
with pupils about their plans, problems, and progress. These meetings, however, 
were not used in the process of grading pupils. Instead, teachers said their main aim 
in their meetings with pupils was to promote pupils’ communication, making them 
organise themselves more effectively. 

3.2. Assessment of the collaborative product 

Assessing the product, all teachers made use of the matrix they had created 
collectively. However, reflecting on important aspects to focus on in a digital 
project, they considered it hard for a language teacher to assess technical skills as 
such. Their professional role is instead to assess to what extent digital resources 
are made good use of in communicating a reliable content fulfilling the demands 
of the assignment. 

At the same time, the matrix, as well as teacher focus group comments, make 
clear that in assessing the vodcasts, more traditional components were primarily 
focussed on by the teachers, such as structure, lexis, grammar, pronunciation, 
and intonation. To a lesser degree, there was an assessment of the use of digital 
resources, that is the assignment demanded pupils to exhibit their vodcasts on a 
digital map, presenting relevant information from different sources, mainly the 
internet. 


4. Discussion and conclusion 

Promoting the development of assessment practices working with collaborative 
digital projects (c.f. Dudeney et ah, 2013, p. 342) is a process in several steps, 
as indicated by the History Hunt project. The results suggest that there is a lack 
of alignment in Palloff and Pratt’s (2009) terms between teaching, demanding 
collaboration on process and product, and assessment in the proj ect. Peer assessment 
did not occur as planned and teachers did not grade the collaborative process. In the 
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future, a solution might be to make members of groups interact in the classroom 
on the topic of process and be graded on this by the teacher. Meanwhile, teachers 
could at regular intervals offer formative feedback on process. 

There is to some extent also a lack of alignment of assessment and teaching, since 
teachers focussed mostly on individual skills of foreign language proficiency and 
only to some degree on pupils’ collaborative skills in making use of a vodcast to 
communicate. Teachers tend to fall back on traditional assessment of the language 
product, saying assessing pupils’ individual language proficiency is their field of 
expertise. 

A conclusion may be that to perfectly align assessment with teaching activities in 
digital projects is not possible, or even necessary in EFL teaching. The History 
Hunt project indicates that teaching digital literacy making use of digital resources 
augments traditional assessment, helping to ensure authenticity, preparing pupils 
for a future making good use of digital resources communicating a reliable content, 
and, according to the teachers, heightening motivation among pupils. Finally, 
through working together with colleagues, inspired by Dudeney et al. (2013), 
results obtained from the interview suggest the necessity among EFL teachers of 
incorporating development of assessment practices working with digital projects 
alongside busy teaching schedules and administrative demands. Teachers have 
collectively begun to develop an awareness of what is relevant when assessing a 
digital project. 
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Abstract. Although subsequent research suggests a more nuanced reality, Prensky’s 
(2001) concept of the digital native remains a compelling and influential metaphor, 
continuing to shape thinking in education and beyond. This paper addresses 
self-reported digital literacy of 54 teachers and 477 learners in Japanese tertiary 
education. An online survey was administered to measure how often both groups 
use particular types of tools and perform certain tasks, and how comfortable they 
feel using technology. For initial analysis, some items were grouped into constructs 
labeled work, creative, and social. The researchers found that teachers appear to be 
both more comfortable and more frequent users of technology. This is particularly 
apparent with ‘work’ applications. According to the data, students report lower 
levels of comfort even for those tools which they use as frequently as teachers. In 
this paper, the authors speculate on why this might be and discuss implications for 
classroom practice. 

Keywords: digital native, normalisation, Japan, digital literacy. 


1. Introduction 

Innovations in technology have created incredible opportunities for language 
teachers and learners, and yet there are often many obstacles to overcome. Amongst 
these obstacles, fear, resistance, and misunderstanding from teachers, learners, 
and institutions can have a negative impact on the successful implementation of 
pedagogically sound uses of technology in language classes (Selwyn, 2013). In 
this research, the authors investigate the relationships between teacher, learner, and 
technology in the Japanese university context. 
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The authors take as their starting point two widely cited concepts in the field: Prensky 
(2001) and Bax (2003, 2011). While Prensky’s (2001) theory of the ‘digital native’ 
has been thoroughly examined and found wanting since its initial publication (e.g. 
Thomas, 2011, for an excellent deconstruction of Prensky’s work), the idea of the 
digital native has taken hold in the mainstream. Bax posited and further developed 
a theory of ‘normalisation’ which he defined as the point at which technology is no 
longer seen as novel and is incorporated into language learning processes without 
comment (Bax, 2003, 2011). Both theories have an important place in seeking to 
understand the success or failure of technologies used for language education. The 
authors pursued two lines of inquiry suggested by these concepts. The first was 
to ascertain if and how teachers and learners differ and converge in their uses and 
perceptions of technology, and the second was to investigate if and how teachers 
and learners differ in their understanding of what is ‘normalised’. 


2. Method 

Participants from universities across Japan were invited to complete an online 
survey 3 . Basic demographic data was collected, followed by items to ascertain ease 
of access to a number of mainstream technological tools, frequency of use of said 
tools, and the self-reported comfort levels of respondents in using those tools and 
performing common tasks using technology. Other than a few demographic items, 
teachers and students encountered the same questions, all of which were presented 
in both Japanese and English. Thirteen multi-item, Likert scale questions, totalling 
154 discrete items, were presented, as well as three open-ended questions. 

A link to the survey was distributed by the researchers in their own classes and 
in the classes of colleagues at other Japanese universities, as well as via social 
networks (Facebook and Twitter) and email. Though 714 respondents began the 
questionnaire, due to disqualifications and abandonment of the survey, the number 
completed was 477 by students and 54 by instructors, all at universities in Japan. 

For initial analysis, we grouped some items into constructs labeled ‘work’, ‘creative’, 
and ‘social’. Although not exclusively work-related, items associated with word 
processing, spreadsheet, presentation and email applications formed the ‘work’ 
construct. Software used to capture and edit audio, video, and photo files were 
gathered together as the ‘creative’ construct, and microblogging, social networking, 
chat, and messaging application items were considered as the ‘social’ construct. 


3. See supplementary material: https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/lnj5bf658r8xea5mb213829rftocn0kv 
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For data analysis, numerical values were assigned to the Likert item responses. 
Items related to usage ranged from 0 (‘Never’) to 4 (‘Every Day’), and items 
related to comfort ranged from 0 (‘I Never Use’) to 4 (‘Very Comfortable’). 


3. Results and discussion 

Teachers appear to be both more comfortable and more frequent users of technology 
than students (Table 1), particularly ‘work’ tools (Table 2), which matches reports 
that students in Japan are not often expected to use these tools in their studies. 
Kubota (2014) noted that Japanese students often arrive at university with having 
only recently acquired a computer and with less experience using ICT for study 
than other countries. Murray and Blyth (2011) found that 55.1% of university 
students in Japan reported never or almost never using word processing software, 
rising to 78.5% for presentation software and 85.7% for spreadsheets. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that respondents who are not working (i.e. students) would be 
less likely to use, and therefore less comfortable with, technology designed to 
perform office tasks. Meanwhile, students do express interest in using these tools 
in language learning, and it seems likely that students recognise the need to master 
the technology they will need in the workplace and want to overcome the lack of 
comfort they feel. 


Table 1. General use and comfort levels 



Students 

Teachers 

Use 

1.774 

2.329 

Comfort 

2.001 

3.009 


Table 2. Work construct use and comfort levels 



Students 

Teachers 

Use 

1.465 

2.826 

Comfort 

1.924 

3.492 


Even when students report higher average rates of usage relative to teachers (when 
teacher-reported rates are considered equal to one) they do not report higher 
levels of comfort on any item (Table 3). The highest comfort level reported by 
students, touchscreen text input, is only .97 times the reported comfort level of 
instructors. Students report writing text with pen and paper at a rate 1.17 times that 
of teacher responses, yet their comfort level is reported at only . 84 times that which 
teachers report. Students are also more likely to write on paper than teachers, 
while teachers are more likely to use a keyboard or speech-to-text software than 
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students. One explanation would be that students, in Japanese tertiary education, 
are often asked to use pen and paper in class and teachers are more likely to own (or 
have exclusive use of) desktop and laptop computers. There are suggestions that 
contemporary students are less adept at touch-typing than their predecessors due 
to their increased use of touchscreen devices, but whether this can be ascribed to 
preference or necessity we cannot be certain. It may be that today’s students ‘grow 
into’ keyboards as they join the workforce. 


Table 3. Student levels of usage and comfort compared to teachers’, where 
teacher levels equal one 



Use 

Comfort 

Overall 

.76 

.65 

Application installer 

1.01 

.64 

Video streaming 

1.01 

.85 

Taking photographs 

1.01 

.86 

Photo editing 

1.03 

.86 

Text-based chat 

1.03 

.86 

Inputting text with a touchscreen 

1.06 

.97 

Writing text with pen and paper 

1.12 

.84 

Video recording 

1.14 

.84 

Blogging/Microblogging/Sharing 

1.17 

.84 


Teachers need to be aware that what is ‘normalised' for them (e.g. word processing 
and email software) may not be for students. Whether teachers provide specific 
training, or allow students time to figure things out for themselves, a lack of student 
comfort with commonly used software needs to be considered when designing 
tasks, lessons, and curricula. However, that does not mean that teachers should 
switch to using tools which students report being more experienced or comfortable 
with. For example, students report using some creative and social tools at higher 
or identical levels to teachers, such as microblogging sites Twitter and Instagram. 
Although students use tools in the social construct frequently, they report less 
interest in using them for language learning than ‘work’ tools or ‘creative’ tools. It 
is possible that they would like to keep social tools for themselves, and may resent 
an encroachment upon technology they see as personal. 


4. Conclusions 

Although the survey had a fairly high attrition rate, length and online delivery 
may possibly have resulted in a pool of participants skewed towards those more 
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comfortable with technology. The data suggests that university students in Japan 
are less frequent and less comfortable users of technology than their teachers. 
Increasing self-confidence and changing ways of working may be more important 
than date of birth - the younger teachers in our sample are, by Prensky’s (2001) 
definition, digital natives themselves. 

The next step in our research will be to conduct interviews with many of the teacher 
participants, and richer description is expected to emerge at that stage. We also 
believe that replicating the study with a paper based survey may yield different data 
and that investigating in other contexts would prove enlightening. 
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Abstract. Despite positive evidence demonstrating the pedagogical benefits of 
Text-To-Speech (TTS) synthesisers for second/foreign language learning (Liakin, 
Cardoso, & Liakina, 2017), there is a need for up-to-date formal evaluations, 
specifically regarding its potential to promote learning. This study evaluates the 
voice quality of a TTS system in comparison with a human voice, and examines 
its pedagogical potential for use in an English as a Foreign Language (EFL) setting 
in terms of speech quality, ability to be understood by L2 users, and potential to 
focus on a specific language form. EFL learners in Brazil completed four tasks to 
evaluate the quality of TTS-generated texts. Results suggest that the TTS voice 
perfonned equally as well as the human voice in almost every assessment measure, 
demonstrating a high level of intelligibility and the ability to provide learners with 
opportunities to notice linguistic forms. 

Keywords: text-to-speech synthesis, TTS, pronunciation, English as a foreign 
language. 


1. Introduction 

Second language (L2) researchers and practitioners have explored the pedagogical 
capabilities of TTS synthesisers - a type of speech technology that creates a spoken 
version of any written text - for their potential to enhance the acquisition of writing 
(Kirstein, 2006), vocabulary, reading (Proctor, Dalton, & Grisham, 2007), and 
pronunciation (Liakin et al., 2017). Despite positive evidence demonstrating the 
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pedagogical benefits of TTS, there is a need for up-to-date formal evaluations, 
specifically regarding the potential for TTS to promote the conditions under which 
languages are acquired, particularly in an EFL environment, as recommended by 

Cardoso, Smith, and Garcia Fuentes (2015). 

The objective of this study is to evaluate the voice quality of a standard TTS system 
in comparison with that of a human. It also examines the pedagogical potential of 
using TTS-based input in an EFL setting in terms of its speech quality, ability to 
be understood by L2 users, and potential to focus on specific language features 
according to the following criteria: 

• text comprehension (an intelligibility test to assess users’ ability to 
understand a text and answer comprehension questions); 

• intelligibility (the extent to which a message is actually understood, 
measured by a dictation activity; Derwing & Munro, 2005); 

• users’ ratings of holistic pronunciation features (comprehensibility, 
naturalness and accuracy; Derwing & Munro, 2005); and 

• users’ ability to identify a linguistic feature (i.e. the aural identification of 
English regular past tense endings). 

This study is guided by the following research question: how does the quality of 
speech produced by a TTS system compare to a human voice? 


2. Method 

Twenty-nine adult Brazilian EFL learners (native speakers of Brazilian Portuguese) 
were recruited in Recife, Brazil (age range: 18-33; M= 23.6, SD= 4.9). Their 
proficiency in English was intermediate, determined by a triangulation of methods 
(placement at their language school, self-ratings, and the researcher’s assessment 
during the experiment). 

Data were collected in one-shot individual sessions in which each participant 
completed a set of tasks designed to assess each criterion pertinent to evaluating 
the quality of TTS and human speech. For intelligibility, participants completed a 
‘dictation task’ in which they were asked to transcribe sentences. In addition, they 
listened to two short stories and answered six multiple-choice questions covering 
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each story’s main points. To evaluate pronunciation holistically, participants rated 
the quality of speech based on comprehensibility, naturalness, and pronunciation 
accuracy using a six point Likert scale. Participants rated not only the two short 
stories, but also 12 decontextualised short sentences (e.g. ‘The boy watched the 
clock ticking on the wall’). The rationale for the inclusion of these decontextualised 
sentences was that they could yield different results due to the low cognitive load 
required for their processing, as the participants need to concentrate solely on 
speech quality, not understanding. Finally, for the ability to focus on grammatical 
forms, participants performed an aural identification task for 16 sentences, in which 
they judged whether the target feature (past tense marker -ed) appeared in the input 
or not. Participants had to determine whether the action took place in the past (e.g. 
‘I called my mother’) or not (e.g. T visit my cousin Sam’) and check their response 
on the answer sheet. 

For all tasks, participants listened to speech samples alternately produced by 
TTS and a human. The TTS voice, by NeoSpeech, was based on a female North 
American speaker, and the human was a North American female native-speaker 
with similar speech patterns. The material presented to participants was organised in 
two randomised sequences (A, B) in a way that both sequences contained the same 
target sentences or texts, but were produced by different voice sources. Participants 
who received Sequence A heard the same sentences as participants in Sequence B; 
however, all the sentences produced by the TTS in Sequence A were recorded by 
human voice in Sequence B, and vice-versa. At the end of the session, participants 
were interviewed about their insights on the quality of the TTS-generated voices. 
This paper reports the findings from the analysis of the quantitative data gathered 
from the four tasks. 


3. Results 

Participants’ ratings of speech quality (comprehensibility, naturalness and 
accuracy) in short stories and sentences, story comprehension results, percentage 
of correct words transcribed in the dictation task (intelligibility), and participants’ 
accuracy in identifying present/regular past verbs (to measure TTS’s ability to 
provide noticeable input) were tallied and the means of matched voice pairings 
from both randomised sequences (A, B) were compared. Parametric statistics were 
used for data sets that met normality assumptions (namely data from the short 
story comprehension tasks and ratings). For every other set, non-parametric tests 
were conducted. Paired sample t-tests and Wilcoxon Signed-Rank tests were used, 
respectively, with an alpha level of .05 to determine statistical significance. An 
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adjusted alpha of .004 was calculated using a false detection rate post-hoc method. 
Table 1, Table 2, and Table 3 below show the descriptive statistics and results 
according to each task. 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics and parametric results: story rating, story 
comprehension (intelligibility) 



TTS 

Human 

t 

P 

Story ratings 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 



Comprehensibility 

4.42 

.02 

4.92 

.30 

-2.59 

.235 

Naturalness 

3.12 

.74 

4.58 

.41 

-6.35 

.099 

Accuracy 

5.04 

.15 

5.31 

.13 

-27.00 

.024 


Comprehension test (intelligibility) 

4.57 

.81 

4.74 

.75 

-4.25 

.147 


Table 2. Descriptive statistics and nonparametric results: sentence rating, 
dictation (intelligibility) 



TTS 

Human 

Z 

P 

Sentence ratings 

Median 

Median 



Comprehensibility 

5.06 

5.10 

-.628 

.530 

Naturalness 

3.45 

5.13 

-3.06 

.002* 

Accuracy 

4.93 

5.10 

-2.85 

.004* 

Dictation task 
(Intelligibility) 

59.65 

55.05 

-.153 

.878 


*p< .004 


Table 3. Descriptive statistics and nonparametric test results for feature 
identification test 



Median 

Z 

P 

TTS 

.67 

-1.67 

.094 

Human 

.83 


The statistical analyses showed that foreign language learners rated or performed 
similarly regardless of the voice (TTS or human), except for naturalness and 
accuracy at sentential levels. The findings correspond to previous studies (e.g. 
Cardoso et al., 2015) and to those obtained in Kang, Kashiwagi, Treviranus, and 
Kaburagi (2008), who found that non-native English learners do not recognise a 
significant difference between synthetic and human voices. Contrary to previous 
studies, such as Bailly (2003), this study found that artificial and human speech 
were equally intelligible and comprehensible. Finally, echoing the results of 
Cardoso et al. (2015), both TTS and human samples helped participants notice 
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past tense forms, confirming our hypothesis that TTS can provide learners with 
alternative ways to access or identify target linguistic forms. 


4. Conclusions 

As recommended by Cardoso et al. (2015), evaluations of TTS systems should 
be conducted in EFL environments where language exposure is limited to 
determine their effectiveness as pedagogical tools in providing students with 
additional opportunities for practice. The speech synthesis evaluated in this study 
has generally performed equally to a human voice, demonstrating a high level of 
intelligibility and the ability to provide learners with opportunities to notice aural 
linguistic forms such as the regular past -ed. This finding indicates that a change 
in learning environment (from second to foreign) can positively affect learners’ 
perceptions and attitudes towards TTS-produced input, and suggests that EFL 
learners may be less sensitive to distinctions between natural and artificial voices 
than ESL students. Future research should reinforce these results by evaluating 
TTS in other EFL settings to verify if students in these contexts could also benefit 
from its adoption. 

Our findings suggest that TTS systems are ready for L2 pedagogy, as they can 
enhance learners’ access to the target language anytime and anywhere, promote 
autonomous learning (e.g. where students select their own materials), and facilitate 
teacher-supervised instruction (e.g. where teachers develop personalised materials 
for their students, based on their needs). 
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Abstract. This paper explores teachers’ feedback practices in an online language 
teaching course. We examine several variables that could have an impact on 
providing effective and meaningful feedback essential to account for students’ rate 
of completion of a one-semester course. Classroom size, amount of teacher-student 
and student-student interactions, and teachers’ experience levels are considered 
when examining 43 upper-intermediate online English classrooms. These practices 
were checked against students’ completion rates over the semester to identify the 
variables that may account for student progress. The data analysis helped assess the 
effect of a small teacher professional development intervention and indicates that 
student engagement is crucial in online language learning. 

Keywords: online language learning, whole-class feedback, teacher and student 
engagement, teacher professional development. 


1. Introduction 

Technology enhanced language teaching in fully-online settings offers challenges 
and opportunities, including regarding teachers’ feedback practices in asynchronous 
oral and written tasks (Dysthe, Lillejord, Wasson, & Vines, 2010). Teachers must 
provide feedback in the manner and amount that students can learn most effectively 
from whilst following up on its effects on their progress and engagement with 
the subject. Equally important in online settings where several instructors teach 
the same course is providing teachers with continuous professional development 
activities which foster standardised marking and feedback practices. This is 
particularly important for guiding novice teachers in effective feedback practices 
(Samburskiy & Quah, 2014) and when engaging more seasoned teachers in 
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reflecting on their experiences. The aim of this research is to unveil the factors 
that determine successful teaching practices which have an impact on students’ 
progress in computer-assisted language learning settings. Our hypothesis is that 
successful feedback practices contribute to a higher number of learners completing 
the course and have a positive impact on learners’ proficiency development in the 
target language. 


2. Methodology 

We examine feedback and classroom interaction practices taking place in two 
asynchronous communication spaces in the Virtual Learning Environment (VLE) 
which facilitate written and oral communication interactions between teachers 
and learners, and amongst peers themselves: written discussion forums and oral 
discussion spaces. Additionally, we identify which other variables can account for 
successful classroom feedback practices by combining quantitative and qualitative 
data analysis methods. 

The participants in this study are 42 teachers (27 females, 15 males) teaching 
upper-intermediate (B2 level) English university courses online. Twenty-six (62%) 
are experienced online teachers who have been teaching the course for over three 
semesters, ten (23%) have been teaching for one or two terms, and six (14%) are 
teaching in this mode for the first time. All teachers are experienced English as a 
foreign language teachers who have completed basic intensive online language 
training in methodologies and pedagogies employed in the 43 classrooms of this 
course (task-based language teaching). 

The data was collected by an online questionnaire to gather information on teachers’ 
beliefs and behaviours regarding feedback practices adopted in the previous term 
and about the effectiveness of those practices (i.e. the teachers’ accounts about their 
actual behaviour and the number of feedback posts and the spaces used). The two 
communicative spaces are the discussion forums and oral discussion spaces that host 
students’ communicative practices based on task prompts provided by the teacher. 

Data collection was conducted as part of a teacher professional development 
activity engaging the teachers in reflecting on their group-feedback practices using 
the different asynchronous communication spaces in the classroom with the aim 
of giving specific guidance to novice teachers and standardising group feedback 
practices. The questionnaire sent after the professional development activity 
was initiated with a forum discussion amongst all teachers and an explanation 
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of its purpose. Since the point was to collect responses about specific classroom 
practices, the questionnaire was not anonymous although the data was subsequently 
anonymised. The researchers double-checked some of the information gathered 
against the data obtained from the VLE. 

Descriptive and inferential statistics were run after the dependent and independent 
variables were identified (see http://bit.ly/CanalsRobbinsAnnex). The dependent 
variable, classroom type, is a construct that helped determine what a successful 
classroom looked like defined both in terms ofpre vious studies on teacher and student 
engagement (Samburskiy & Quah, 2014; Sockalingam, 2016) and according to the 
availability of the VLE data. This variable was informed by another independent 
variable: a higher than average completion rate, as in the proportion of students 
who completed the course, that is who submitted all the assignments regardless of 
whether they failed or passed the course. Finally, we established which classrooms 
showed higher than average percentages of completion rates. Of the 43 classrooms, 
18 (42%) were deemed successful according to the previous calculations and 25 
(58%) were considered average classrooms. 


3. Findings and discussion 

3.1. Successful versus average classrooms 

The two classroom types showed similar classroom sizes and similar experience 
levels on the part of the teachers. The successful classroom group had a higher 
number of students on average (46.89 versus 45.52). Overall, the successful 
classroom group had slightly more experienced teachers than the average classroom 
group (1.72 versus 1.32 experience level on a scale of 0-3, where 0 is one semester, 
1 is two semesters and 2 is over three semesters). There were no novice teachers in 
successful classrooms: all six were in average classrooms. However, there was a 
case which disturbed our data: one teacher teaching two classrooms turned out to 
have a successful classroom and an average one. 

Successful classrooms showed a higher number of both students’ and teachers’ 
posts in the written communication space (953 and 73.5) than average classrooms 
(777 and 71.2) and a higher number of overall posts to the oral communication 
space (448) compared with the average classroom (352). The average classroom, 
however, showed a higher number of teachers’ posts to the oral communication 
space (http://bit.ly/CanalsRobbinsAnnex, part 1). 
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Out of the differences reported above and after running a one-way ANOVA, only 
two of the variables showed significant differences between the two types of 
classrooms. The overall number of messages in the written communication space 
and the overall number of comments in the oral communication space showed 
a main effect F(l,41)=7,664, y?=.008 and F(l,41)=18,075, y?=.001 on classroom 
success (http://bit.ly/CanalsRobbinsAnnex, part 2). Although failing to reach a 
significance level, teachers’ experience levels seem to play a role not as determinant 
as the other two factors: number of messages in the written communication space 
and overall number of comments in the oral communication space. The number 
of teachers’ comments on the oral and written spaces and classroom size do not 
indicate a significant effect on classroom success. 

3.2. Teachers’ feedback practices 

Besides self-reporting the number of messages in each space, the questionnaire also 
asked about teachers’ beliefs regarding whole-class feedback and revealed how 
these beliefs changed during and after the teacher development activity. Teachers 
appreciated these reflective activities and indicated that they helped them engage 
learners more effectively and led to improving the learning process, also observed 
by Sockalingam (2016). 

Teachers in successful classrooms indicated that they changed the way they gave 
feedback to provide more meaningful group feedback for learners by creating 
specific folders in the forum, using consistently the same space to give feedback, 
or providing shorter and more focused feedback messages. 

On the other hand, teachers in average classrooms recognised they should have given 
more feedback and adjusted the tone of messages to foster learners’ engagement 
with the learning process, although some indicated that time constraints limit this. 


4. Conclusions 

The study allows us to draw tentative conclusions regarding the main findings, the 
validity of our instruments and the effect of a teacher development intervention 
which will serve as the basis of a wider study. We will specifically look into whole- 
class feedback practices to determine which prove most successful in fostering 
student engagement with the learning process and teacher engagement in their 
professional development, which are key determiners of group cohesion and online 
course success (Garrison & Cleveland-Innes, 2005). 
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First, student participation in both communication spaces tends to confirm 
that successful teachers foster learners’ engagement in group interaction and 
communicative activities which results in higher numbers of students completing 
the course and fewer students dropping out, consistent with previous findings 

(Robbins, Malicka, Canals, & Appel, 2015). 

Teachers can learn to be more successful; experience partly accounts for determining 
successful learning experiences. The findings confirm the need for continuous 
teacher development activities which contribute to raising teachers’ awareness of 
the effects of their teaching practices and improving their online teaching skills. 

Regarding the limitations of the study, the questionnaire proved to be suitable for 
tapping into teachers’ beliefs and behaviours regarding group feedback practices 
only to a certain extent, therefore we will need to refine the questions asked in 
future investigations. An additional finding whereby the same teacher had both an 
average and a successful classroom indicates that there are other variables (group 
dynamics, students’ major and English proficiency) that were left out given the 
limited scope of this study which could play a role in determining success in online 
language courses. 
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Abstract. This study examines the effects of the pedagogical use of an interactive 
mobile digital game, Pret a Negocier (PaN), on improving learners’ pronunciation 
of French as a Second Language (FSL), using three holistic measures: 
comprehensibility, fluency, and overall pronunciation. Two groups of FSL learners 
engaged in different types of game-playing over one month: while the experimental 
group played PaN, the control group engaged in paper-based gamified information 
gap activities. Following a pre-test/post-test research design, our findings revealed 
no statistically significant differences between the two groups. 

Keywords: digital gaming, L2 pronunciation, French. 


1. Introduction 

Second/foreign language (L2) pronunciation is often evaluated based on at 
least three criteria (e.g. Derwing, Rossiter, Munro, & Thomson, 2004): users’ 
intelligibility (the extent to which non-native speech can be understood by others), 
comprehensibility (the listener’s perceptions of how difficult to understand the 
speech is), and fluency (one’s ability to speak in an efficient, effortless manner). 
In L2 pedagogy, one of the key recommendations for developing pronunciation 
is practice, preferably involving repetition and the recycling of already-acquired 
features (Nation & Newton, 2009), in an interactive environment (Zielinski, 2012). 
However, because of time constraints, these goals are not easily achievable. One 
way to fulfill these recommendations and circumvent time constraints is via the use 
of tools that promotes interaction among interlocutors, motivates learners to reuse 
their linguistic skills, and allows them to practice on their own in a meaningful, fun 
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environment. We believe that PaN (developed by Avery Rueb, Walcir Cardoso, and 
Affordance Studio - http://app.readytonegotiate.com) fulfills these criteria. 

PaN is a digital information gap activity designed to help French students develop 
their oral interaction skills. It can be played on mobile and static devices, both in 
face-to-face interactions in the classroom or at home via chat. To succeed in game¬ 
playing, students are required to exchange information about a product to buy/ 
sell (e.g. a cell phone), and negotiate with a partner to arrive at a final price within 
a three minute time frame. Figure 1 illustrates the seller’s version of the game’s 
interface in English. 

Figure 1. PaN interface 



Our goal was to examine the effects of the pedagogical use of PaN on improving 
French learners’ pronunciation, which we hypothesised to positively impact 
its development (see Hwang et al., 2016 for the rationale, in the context of L2 
speaking). Accordingly, the study was guided by the following question: Can PaN 
help French learners improve their pronunciation on three measures of oral ability 
- comprehensibility, fluency, and overall pronunciation? 


2. Method 

The participants were 40 students (average age: 20) enrolled in an intermediate- 
level FSL class in a pre-university institution (cegep) in Quebec, Canada. The goal 
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of the course was to develop French language skills to prepare beginner students 
for more advanced courses. 

The participants were stratified into two groups: while the experimental group 
(n=22) played PaN, the control group (n=12) engaged in paper-based gamified 
information gap activities (e.g. Perfect Partner, where students moved around 
the classroom asking questions to find students with similar information on their 
card, under time constraints to emulate most features of PaN). These game¬ 
playing sessions lasted approximately 25 minutes each, and were conducted 
biweekly over a period of four weeks, for a total of approximately 200 minutes 
of gameplay. 

The study followed a pre-/post-/delayed post-test design and measured the 
participants’ improvement in French pronunciation in three dimensions, as 
assessed by 16 judges: comprehensibility, fluency, and overall pronunciation 
abilities (an impressionistic evaluation of speech combining segmental and 
prosodic features such as stress, rhythm, and intonation). 

The judges were asked to rate ten second randomised excerpts of speech by 
participants performing a picture-narrative task based on the “Suitcase Story” 
(Derwing et al., 2004), over the three testing phases. After listening to each 
excerpt, the judges were asked to indicate, on a six item Likert scale, how they 
rated that participant’s pronunciation based on the three dimensions adopted. 


3. Results 

Based on a six point Likert scale, judges’ ratings for comprehensibility, fluency, 
and overall pronunciation abilities were examined at the pre-, post-, and delayed 
post-tests (see Table 1 for means and standard deviations). 

As the data are non-parametric, a Wilcoxon Signed-Rank test was conducted based 
on a student’s mean rater score for each of the three measures between two given 
tests. A summary of the findings is provided below: 

• For comprehensibility, the treatment group showed no significant 
difference between pre- and post-tests (Z=-l .39, p=0. 16). nor between the 
pre- to delayed post-tests (Z=-0.73,/?=0.17). Similarly, the control group 
showed no improvement between pre- and post-tests (Z=-0.311, j?=0.76), 
nor between the pre- to delayed post-tests (Z—0.47, p=0.64). 
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• For fluency, the treatment group showed no significance between pre- and 
post-tests (Z=-1.92, p=0.055), nor pre- and delayed post-tests (Z—1.48, 
p= 0.14). The control group also showed no improvement between pre- 
and post-tests (Z—0.59, j?=0.56), nor between the pre- to delayed post¬ 
tests (Z=-0.24,/>=0.81). 

• For overall pronunciation abilities, again we see no significance for the 
treatment group between pre- and post-tests (Z=-0.98, j?=0.33), nor pre- 
and delayed post-tests (Z—1.37 p=0. 17). The control group also showed 
no improvement between pre- and post-tests (Z=-1.10, p= 0.27), nor 
between the pre- to delayed post-tests (Z=-1.03, y?=0.30). 


Table 1. Judges’ratings 




Pre-test 

Post-test 

Delayed 

post-test 

Measure 

Group 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Comprehensibility 

Treatment 

2.85 

0.92 

3.25 

0.91 

3.08 

1.00 

Control 

2.98 

0.83 

3.10 

1.13 

2.82 

0.81 

Fluency 

Treatment 

2.18 

0.65 

2.55 

0.88 

2.53 

0.93 

Control 

2.33 

0.74 

2.45 

0.91 

2.41 

0.61 

Pronunciation 

Treatment 

2.27 

0.66 

2.50 

0.76 

2.59 

0.80 

Control 

2.41 

0.60 

2.60 

0.86 

2.29 

0.65 


Mann-Whitney U tests were also conducted to compare improvement between 
groups for each measure in each test. Results (displayed in Table 2) indicate no 
significant difference. 


Table 2. Mann-Whitney U between-groups comparison 



Pre-test 

Post-test 

Delayed 

post-test 

Measure 

U 

p-value 

U 

p-value 

U 

p-value 

Comprehensibility 

127.00 

0.86 

125.50 

0.82 

111.00 

0.45 

Fluency 

117.00 

0.59 

131.50 

0.99 

127.00 

0.86 

Pronunciation 

120.50 

0.68 

113.00 

0.49 

108.50 

0.40 


In summary, despite a trend toward significance found for fluency between pre- 
and post-tests (/;=.055), these results show that game-playing had no effect on 
improving the participants’ overall pronunciation, considering the three measures 
employed in the study: comprehensibility, fluency, and overall pronunciation 
abilities. 
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4. Discussion and conclusions 

We hypothesised that the motivation and ‘forced output’ engendered by 
interactive games such as PaN would encourage learners to practice language 
and, via systematic repetition (Nation & Newton, 2009) and negotiation with their 
interlocutors (Swain & Lapkin. 1995), improve their L2 linguistic knowledge, 
particularly in terms of fluency - the use of language in an efficient, effortless 
manner. However, the results of the three pronunciation tests adopted to assess L2 
pronunciation skills suggested that, based on listeners’ perceptions, game-playing 
had no effect on the improvement of FSL learners’ pronunciation, despite a trend 
towards significance for oral fluency. It is possible that these results are due to the 
brevity of the one month treatment, which seems insufficient for the development 
of the three aspects of pronunciation in this study. Focusing on fluency, the non¬ 
significance observed might be due to the nature of the impressionistic measures 
adopted, based merely on judges’ ratings. 

In future studies, we aim to triangulate the analysis by incorporating other 
quantitative measures to assess L2 pronunciation development, including 
temporal measures, such as rate of speech and pause length. It is also possible 
that the information gap activity model used for both experimental and control 
groups was equally effective (though not statistically significant), with the digital 
component having little effect on the outcomes. Indeed, the trend in increased 
fluency for the experimental group suggests that digital game-playing placed 
more pressure on students to speak faster than its paper-based counterpart, as 
having an on-screen countdown may be more effective than watching a wall 
clock. 

Despite the lack of significance for L2 pronunciation, based on a previous study 
(Rueb, Cardoso, & Grimshaw, 2016), we believe that PaN has the potential of 
enhancing the learning of FSL, at least in areas such as vocabulary acquisition 
(forthcoming research), the development of negotiation skills in speaking and 
listening, and the overall learning experience in a fun, gamified environment that 
can take place whenever and wherever learners feel pret a negocier. 
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Abstract. We integrate insights from research in Second Language Acquisition 
(SLA) and Computational Linguistics (CL) to generate text-based questions. We 
discuss the generation of wh- questions as functionally-driven input enhancement 
facilitating the acquisition ofpartic le verbs andreport the re suits of two crowdsourcing 
studies. The first study shows that automatically generated questions are comparable 
to human-written ones. The second study investigates different types of questions, 
their perceived quality, and the responses they elicit. 

Keywords: automatic question generation, crowdsourcing, particle verbs. 


1. Introduction 

Questioning is habitually used by language teachers to test comprehension and 
check understanding of grammar and vocabulary. As argued in Chinkina and 
Meurers (2017), questions can facilitate the acquisition of different linguistic forms 
by providing a kind of functionally-driven input enhancement, i.e. by ensuring 
that the learner notices and processes the form. The CL task of automatic Question 
Generation (QG) has explored different types of questions: from factual (Heilman, 
2011) to deeper ones (Labutov, Basu, & Vanderwende, 2015). For this study, we 
generate text-based wh- questions and gap sentences targeting particle verbs as they 
represent a considerable learning load (Schmitt & Redwood, 2011). For instance, 
given the source text (1), our system generated the question item (la). 
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(1) Source text 4 : Cancellations “ticked up slightly and unexpectedly” in 
early April amid press coverage about the coming increases, the Netflix 
letter said. 

(la) Computer: According to the Netflix letter, what did cancellations do? 

Cancellations_slightly and unexpectedly in early April amid press 

coverage about the coming increases. 

Given a sentence parsed using Stanford CoreNLP (Manning et ah. 2014), our 
algorithm detects particle verbs, identifies syntactic components, and applies 
transformation rules to generate a question. 

The performance of QG systems is commonly assessed by human judges - from 
university students (Zhang & VanLehn, 2016) to crowd workers (Heilman & 
Smith, 2010). Using crowdsourcing to compare computer-generated and human- 
written questions seemed like a logical next step in this line of research. Thus, we 
conducted two crowdsourcing studies 5 to answer the following research questions: 

• Are computer-generated questions perceived as similar to human-written 
ones in terms of well-formedness and answerability? 

• Are wh- questions with a gap sentence perceived better in terms of well- 
formedness and answerability than open-ended wh- questions? 

• Do wh- questions with a gap sentence elicit more particle verbs than open- 
ended wh- questions? 


2. Study 1 

2.1. Methodology 

The goal of this study was to evaluate our question generation system against the 
gold standard of human-written questions. Given a corpus of 40 news articles, 
an English teacher and our system each produced 69 questions targeting particle 
verbs. Questions (2a) and (2b) below are examples of well-formed human-written 
and computer-generated questions. 

4. http://www.reuters.com/article/us-netflL\-results/netflL\-customer-growth-slows-amid-price-hike-shares-plunge-idUSKCN0ZY2H4 

5. http://crowdflower.com 
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(2) Source text 6 : Beijing's drive to make the nation a leader in robotics 
through its “Made in China 2025” initiative launched last year has set off 
a rush as municipalities up and down the country vie to become China's 
robotics center. 

(2a) Human: What has the “Made in China 2025” initiative done since it 

was launched last year? It has_a rush for municipalities to become 

China's robotics center. 

(2b) Computer: According to the article, what has Beijing's drive done? 

Beijing's drive has_a rush as municipalities up and down the country 

vie to become China's robotics center. 

To acquire high-quality judgements from proficient English speakers, we limited 
the countries participating in our crowdsourcing study to English-speaking and 
some European ones (e.g., Sweden, the Netherlands). We also included so-called 
test questions to ensure the contributors understood the task at hand and were able 
to tell well-formed from ill-formed questions. 

In the study, the participants were presented with a source text one to three 
sentences long and a question about it. They had to rate each question on two 
separate five-point scales (well-formedness and answerability). Additionally, 
the participants were required to answer the question and to make a guess as to 
whether it was produced by an English teacher or a computer. We collected 1380 
judgements from 364 contributors. 

2.2. Results 

We first calculated the IntraClass Correlation (ICC) between the contributors’ 
ratings. As the ICC was smaller than .1 (.08 for well-formedness and .09 for 
answerability), we could ignore the dependencies among the observations and use 
a simple t-test. 

The results showed that human-written questions were slightly better-formed than 
computer-generated ones (Cohen’s d= 0.13, t=2.06, p=,03). On the answerability 
scale, the results were non-significant (d= 0.02, t=-0.42, p=. 1). To quantify the 
similarity of the two types of questions, we conducted equivalence tests (tM).5, 
alpha level of .05). All results were statistically significant on both scales (/?<.001), 

6. http://www.reuters.com/article/us-china-debt-robotics-insight/chinas-robotics-rush-shows-how-its-debt-can-get-out-of- 
control-idUSKCN 1OEOE V 
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which indicates that computer-generated and human-written questions are 
equivalent given the aforementioned parameters 7 . A mixed-effects model revealed 
a strong correlation between rating a question high and thinking it was human- 
written (well-formedness: d=0.8, <=17.12,/><0.001; answerability: d=0.7, <=11.71, 
/?<().001). This indicates that participants expect automatically generated questions 
to be more ungrammatical and unnatural. 


3. Study 2 

3.1. Methodology 

In the second crowdsourcing study, we wanted to find out i) whether adding a 
gap sentence to an otherwise open-ended wh- question improves its rating, and 
ii) whether wh- questions with a gap sentence elicit more particle verbs than 
open-ended wh- questions. Given the 40 news articles used in the first study, we 
generated 60 questions and included two types of each question in the dataset - a 
wh- question with and without a gap sentence. We did not intend to evaluate our 
system in this study and excluded all ungrammatical or unanswerable questions, 
in the end, the data consisted of 96 human-written and 96 computer-generated 
questions. 

To imitate a study with non-proficient English learners, we selected contributors 
with a high reliability but did not limit the participation based on their level of 
English. The participants were required to answer the questions and rate them on 
two separate five-point scales (well-formedness and answerability). We collected 
960 responses from 477 contributors. 

3.2. Results 

The agreement among non-proficient English speakers was moderate. The ICC 
was 0.34 and 0.37 for well-formedness and answerability, respectively, so we opted 
for mixed-effect models. The results showed that adding a gap sentence improved 
both well-formedness (d=0.133, t=2.21 ,/K.01) and answerability (d=0.14, <=2.33, 
j9<.05). To investigate which types of questions elicited more particle verbs, we 
randomly selected 20% of the responses, excluded nonsensical and non-English 
answers, and annotated and analysed the remaining questions. We found that 

7. In equivalence testing, the null and the alternative hypothesis are reversed. Therefore, statistically significant results indicate 
that the two samples are equivalent. 
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the questions containing an additional gap sentence elicited more particle verbs 
(d= 0.16, t=2.97, p<.0\) and more correct responses (d= 0.12, t=2.5,p=.0\). 


4. Conclusions 

The results of two crowdsourcing studies showed that computer-generated questions 
are comparable to human-written ones. We also found that the addition of a gap 
sentence to a wh- question significantly improves its perceived well-formedness 
and answerability. Moreover, the responses elicited by wh- questions with a gap 
sentence contain significantly more correct answers, particle verbs among them, 
than those elicited by open-ended wh- questions. 

From the CL perspective, these findings imply that QG systems can benefit 
from leveraging different types of questions. Combining a wh- question with a 
more specific gap sentence helps avoid the pitfalls of the two question types: it 
maximises the grammaticality and minimises the ambiguity of a question while 
keeping the task communicative. Such combined question items also elicit more 
target linguistic forms, which is crucial for functionally-driven input enhancement, 
as discussed in Chinkina and Meurers (2017). 

Interestingly, the participants associated the well-formedness and answerability of 
a question with it being human-written. This shows that people, and teachers in 
particular, are often not aware of the state-of-the-art in CL technology and could 
benefit more from intelligent computer-assisted language learning tools. 
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Abstract. This paper aims to describe a computer-assisted English learning system 
using chatbots and dialogue systems, which allow free conversation outside the topic 
without limiting the learner’s flow of conversation. The evaluation was conducted 
by 20 experimenters. The performance of the system based on a free conversation 
by topic was measured by the success rate of the dialogue turn. The average success 
rate of the dialogue turn was 80.86% and the success rate of dialogue turns for 
each topic was as follows: (1) ‘purchasing New York city tour tickets’: 71.86%; (2) 
‘ordering food’: 71.06%; (3) ‘talking about health habits’: 85.41%; and (4) ‘thinking 
about future currency’: 95.09%. Additionally, the precision and recall of English 
grammar error correction was 66.7% and 31.9% respectively. 

Keywords: dialogue system, computer-assisted language learning, free conversation, 
topic. 


1. Introduction 

A dialogue system is a system that allows conversation between a user and a 
system in a natural voice. The dialogue system, which provides an educational 
environment similar to that of receiving English conversation education from a 
native speaker by combining the English education field with the dialogue system, 
is said to be a computer-assisted English learning system. The Korea Electronics 
and Telecommunications Research Institute has developed GenieTutor, a computer 
assisted English learning system from 2010 to 2015 (Choi, Kwon, Kim, & Lee, 
2016). While GenieTutor asks questions based on a given topic, talks to the learner 
according to the scenario of the topic, and provides feedback on grammar errors, 
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it has the disadvantage of limiting the learner's flow of conversations and does 
not allow free conversation outside the topic. To overcome these drawbacks, 
the computer-assisted English learning system described in this paper has been 
developed: GenieTutorPlus (Kwon et al., 2015). It allows free conversation 
outside the topic without limiting the learner’s flow of dialogue and feedback on 
grammatical errors. 


2. Free talk by topic 

GenieTutorPlus, as opposed to GenieTutor, aims to help learners continue their 
English learning by returning to the topic without interrupting their learning, even 
if they are talking with the dialogue system outside the topic. Therefore, the newly 
developed English learning system is a system that allows free conversation by 
topic. GenieTutor and GenieTutorPlus are summarised in Table 1. 


Table 1. Comparison between GenieTutor and GenieTutorPlus 


GenieTutor 

GenieTutorPlus 

• System-initiative 

• No free conversation out¬ 
side the topic 

• Mixed-initiative between learner and system 

• Free conversation outside the topic 

• Chatbot dialogue 


Figure 1, below, is an example of GenieTutorPlus for the topic of ‘ordering food’. 
Figure 1. Example of GenieTutorPlus for the topic of ‘ordering food’ 


1. [System] Hi. What would you like? 

2. [Learner] Do you have menu? 

3. [System] Here you are. What would you like to have? 

4. [Learner] I would like cheese omelette. 

5. [Tutor] I would like to have a cheese omelette . 

6. [System] Okay, there are side dishes you can order. 

Would you like something with your omelette? 

7. [Learner] I want to take the coffee. 

8. [System] Is this to go or will you be dining in? 

9. [Learner] For here. How much is it? 

10. [System] That will be 12 dollars and 55 cents, please. 

11. [Learner] I have no money. 

12. [System] What a pity! 12 dollars and 55 cents, please. 

13. [Learner] Here you are. 

14. [System] Thanks. Here's your order. Have a nice day. 

15. [Learner] Goodbye 
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For instance, [Tutor] refers to the result of recommending the correct sentence by 
operating the grammar error correction function of the [System]. The second line 
of Figure 1 shows a [Learner]’s utterance that is related to the topic but is not in the 
learning corpus. Line 11 shows a learner’s utterance that has nothing to do with the 
topic. While GenieTutor has an ‘awkward’ or ‘wrong’ system answer to the learner 
utterance in these two situations, GenieTutorPlus responds correctly as shown in 
Figure 1. 


3. Processing of free talk by topic 

3.1. How does GenieTutorPlus recognise 
that user utterance is off the topic? 

Whether or not the learner's utterance is out of the topic is determined by the 
topic recognition. Topic recognition is done by comparing a dialogue intention 
generated from a morphological analysis and a named entity recognition of user 
utterance with a dialogue intention learned from dialogue maps of topic (Choi et 
al., 2016). 

If a dialogue intention of the user utterance is not included in dialogue intentions 
by topic, the user utterance is considered to be outside the topic. A dialogue 
intention is obtained by machine learning and consists of dialogue act and slot. 
When the user utterance is out of topic, the chatbot responds to the user utterance. 

3.2. What is the overall flow 
of GenieTutorPlus? 

Figure 2 illustrates GenieTutorPlus’s flow, which starts from the learner’s utterance 
to determine whether it is topic-oriented or chatbot-oriented, and/or whether it has 
grammar errors. 

When a learner makes an utterance, GenieTutorPlus first confirms whether it 
is topic-oriented. If the utterance is not a topic conversation, GenieTutorPlus 
responds with the chatbot and then returns to the topic conversation. Otherwise, 
if the learner’s utterance is topic-oriented, GenieTutorPlus in turn processes 
suitability of content, grammar error detection, and error severity. If a grammatical 
error is detected, GenieTutorPlus provides feedback on the grammatical error and 
responds to the contextual sentence within the topic. 
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Figure 2. Overall flow of GenieTutorPlus 



3.3. How does GenieTutorPlus provide 
feedback on grammar errors? 

The language learning module of GenieTutorPlus automatically detects and 
corrects grammatical errors that may be included in the learner's utterances. 
Therefore, GenieTutorPlus aims to improve the learner's ability to speak a foreign 
language by feeding back the corrected result to the learner. 

• Detection of grammar errors: grammatical errors are detected in sentences 
which are spoken by the learner, and are limited to grammatical errors 
defined in the system, and multiple grammatical errors can be detected in 
one sentence. 

• Correction of grammar errors: grammar error correction information 
is generated by using the part of the error vocabulary and surrounding 
context information. 

• Feedback of grammar errors: indicates learner's errors, gives better 
expression, and uses explicit and implicit feedback effectively in context. 
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4. Evaluation 

The English language education institute is building the free conversation by topic 
for discussion and learning. Among these topics, we chose four topics to evaluate 
GenieTutorPlus. The selected topics and evaluation methods were as follows: 

• Topics for evaluation: (1) purchasing tickets for New York city tour, (2) 
ordering food, (3) talking about health habits, and (4) thinking about 
future currency. 

• There were 20 participants. Participants’ English level was beginners (ten) 
and intermediate (ten). Participants were aged in the 10’s (one), 20’s (15), 
and 30’s (4). There were 11 males and nine females. 

• Experimental method: the participants randomly chose a mission by topic. 
They communicated freely with GenieTutorPlus to accomplish their 
mission. Participants performed ten missions on four topics, each taking 
an average of 50 minutes per person. 

• Success rate of dialogue turn (%)=(number of correct system’s responses 
to learner’s utterance)/(total number of learners’ utterances) x 100. 

• Success rate of chatbot (%) = (number of correct system’s responses 
to learner’s out-of-topic utterance)/(number of learners’ out-of-topic 
utterances) x 100. 

• Precision of grammar error correction = (number of words correctly 
corrected by the system)/(total number of words the system attempted to 
correct for grammatical errors) x 100. 

• Recall of grammar error correction = (number of words that the system 
corrects correctly)/(actual grammatical error of the evaluation set total 
words) x 100. 

5. Results and discussion 

As illustrated in Table 2, the success rate of dialogue turn on the four topics is 
80.86%. The chatbot dialogue rate equals to 10.44% and the success rate of chatbot 
dialogue turn is 31.49%. Even though chatbot dialogue rate is occasional in the free 
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dialogue (10.44%), the success rate of chatbot dialogue turnout is rather low. This 
is mostly due to the fact that generating chatbot responses which are still suitable 
for the topic of dialogue is difficult to achieve. 


Table 2. Evaluation of GenieTutorPlus 


Topic 

Experimental 

group 

Success rate of 
Dialogue turn 

Rate of 

Chatbot 

dialogues 

Success rate 
of Chatbot 

Buying New 
York City 

Tour Tickets 

beginner 

73.75% 

7.50% 

16.67% 

intermediate 

class 

70.11% 

9.20% 

75.00% 

Total 

71.86% 

8.38% 

50.00% 

Ordering Food 

beginner 

73.66% 

6.99% 

15.38% 

intermediate 

class 

68.66% 

11.94% 

33.33% 

Total 

71.06% 

9.56% 

27.03% 

Health Habits 
Dialogue 

beginner 

80.53% 

12.39% 

42.86% 

intermediate 

class 

90.00% 

14.17% 

23.53% 

Total 

85.41% 

13.30% 

32.26% 

Thinking About 
Future Currency 

beginner 

96.45% 

14.18% 

15.00% 

intermediate 

class 

93.75% 

6.94% 

20.00% 

Total 

95.09% 

10.53% 

16.67% 


Total 

80.86% 

10.44% 

31.49% 


Moreover, 500 sentences were extracted from log data from the above experiment. 
Precision and recall of the English grammar error correction was calculated (see 

Table 3). 


Table 3. English grammar error correction 



Precision 

Recall 

English grammar error correction 

66.7% 

31.9% 


6. Conclusions 


In this paper, we describe an English learning system using chatbots and dialogue 
systems that help learners continue a dialogue in English even if they are outside 
of a given topic, and then return to the topic again. The system determines whether 
the learner's utterance is out of topic by comparing the topic itself with the dialogue 
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intention. The performance of the English learning system using chat hot and 
dialogue system was measured by the success rate of the dialogue turn and the 
success rate of the chatbot. The success rate of total dialogue turns reached 80.86% 
and the success rate of the chatbot was 31.49%. Precision and recall of grammar 
error correction equaled 66.7% and 31.9% respectively. 

In the future, we will investigate how the English learning system handles multiple 
turns when dialogue goes beyond the predefined discussion topic (Dingli & Scerri, 
2013). 
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Abstract. This paper reports on the potential of Oral Elicited Imitation (OEI) as a 
format for output practice, building on an analysis of picture-matching and spoken 
data collected from 36 university-level learners of German as a second language (L2) 
in a web-based assessment task inspired by Input Processing (VanPatten, 2004). The 
design and development of OEI for output practice faces two key challenges: learners 
must be engaged in meaningful language processing rather than in mere repetition 
of oral stimuli, and the task must eventually provide individualized and qualitative 
corrective feedback that helps learners to notice gaps between their interlanguage 
and the target language. Results show that learners attended to meaning and that 
a commercially available speech recognition tool was able to transcribe learner 
speech remarkably well. 

Keywords: computer-assisted practice, elicited imitation, speaking, morphosyntax, 
input processing, speech recognition technology. 


1. Introduction 

In many instructed foreign language learning contexts, opportunities for spoken 
practice with individualized feedback are scarce. A candidate task for such practice 
is OEI. In its most basic form, OEI requires learners to repeat oral stimuli (typically 
sentences) as exactly as possible. It has been mainly used for language assessment, 
building on the assumption that learners can only accurately repeat sentences 
they have comprehended and parsed, and will access corresponding mental 
representations (internalized lexicons and grammars) to reproduce the stimuli. 
Previous research has shown that OEI can measure implicit knowledge (Erlam, 
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2009) and oral proficiency (Tracy-Ventura, McManus, Norris, & Ortega, 2014). 
Additionally, language technology researchers have shown that OE1 tests can be 
automated through Automatic Speech Recognition (ASR) technology (Graham 
et ah, 2008). These findings open opportunities for computer-assisted oral output 
practice. 

However, two preconditions need to be fulfilled for OEI to be a useful task for 
output practice. First, OEI-based practice must engage learners in meaningful 
language processing, otherwise the risk is that learners simply parrot what they 
hear (Erlam, 2009). Therefore, the instructional design of OEI-based practice must 
rely on sound principles of L2 teaching and learning. Secondly, the task must 
give automated corrective feedback that can help learners to notice gaps between 
their speech and the target language. This requires language technology that can 
accurately recognize learner speech and detect mismatches between learner output 
and the target language. 

The current study investigated the potential of automating OEI for output practice in 
German L2 while taking these two requirements into account. Research questions 
include: 


• Did the participants attend to meaning? 

• How accurately does a state-of-the-art ASR transcribe the participants’ 
production? 


2. Method 

We designed and developed a web-based and meaning-focused OEI test 
inspired by Erlam’s (2009) implementation of OEI as well as by VanPatten’s 
(2004) theoretical framework of Input Processing. Learners were required to 
choose between competing visual representations of the oral stimulus before 
speaking. Immediately after the oral stimulus, two pictures were shown, 
visualizing alternative interpretations of the stimulus (see Figure 1). This served 
two purposes: pairing oral stimuli with pictures would stimulate syntactic and 
semantic processing. Secondly, inserting the picture-matching between the 
listening and speaking phases results in a time interval, potentially ‘flushing’ 
learners’ auditory working memory. This is a critical design choice if we do not 
want learners to draw on their short-term memory when speaking but rather on 
their internalized lexicon and grammar. 
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Figure 1. Pictures representing competing interpretations of the ungrammatical 
stimulus *Der Mann gibt die Frau den Apfel 
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Picture-matching data and spoken data were collected from 36 university-level 
learners of German L2. Eleven students were in their second year of the academic 
bachelor program in languages, ten in the third bachelor year, and 15 in the 
master’s program. Their level of proficiency according to the Common European 
Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) was estimated between B2 and Cl. 
Eleven students had had an Erasmus stay in a German-speaking country. 

Each student was presented with 48 stimuli (comprising grammatical and 
ungrammatical sentences) that aimed to assess knowledge of case marking and 
word order; 16 sentences focused on transitives (e.g. DerHund verfolgt den Mann, 
‘the dog chases the man’), 16 on ditransitives (e.g. Die Lehrerin schenkt dem 
Direktor die Blumen, ‘the teacher gives the headmaster flowers’), and another 16 
on prepositional phrases (e.g. DerMann spaziert durch den Tunnel, ‘the man walks 
through the tunnel’). Length of the stimuli ranged between five and eight words. 
The software logged students’ interpretations of the sentences; their speech was 
recorded with Audacity. Students wore headsets throughout the experiment. 
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After the experiment, the speech data were transcribed manually and through Google’s 
ASR software (Cloud Speech API). This ASR was selected because it is known to work 
relatively well, can be easily plugged into applications through its API, and recognizes 
over 80 languages and variants, allowing to scale the solution to other languages. 

For the first research question, we analyzed scores on the picture-matching tasks 
(assessing meaning recognition). If the participants did not attend to meaning during 
the OEI task, average scores at about the chance level (50%) could be expected. 
Also, higher-level students were hypothesized to have higher scores. Additionally, 
we assessed linguistic variation in the learners’ responses through manual inspection 
of the corpus. If semantic variation occurred in addition to (morpho-)syntactic 
variation, then chances were higher that the learners had also processed the stimuli 
for meaning. 

For the second research question, distance metrics were computed between the 
manually and automatically transcribed data. We used Levenshtein distance at 
the word level, which reflects the number of changed, inserted, or deleted words 
(for each response). As ASR performance may have been affected by the learners’ 
linguistic level, mean Levenshtein distance per student was regressed on the 
students’ year of study and their Erasmus experience. 


3. Results 

The average percentage of correct responses overall was 78%. Students in the 
second bachelor year scored 78.1% on average, in the third year 74.4%, and 
students in the master’s program 80.3%. A one-way ANOVA proved the difference 
between the groups insignificant (7 7 (2,33)=0.88, j9=0.42). 

Manual inspection of the corpus revealed instances of semantic variation (e.g. Der 
Mann ist gegen den Baum gefahren > Der Mann ist gegen den Baum gefalleri), 
morphological variation (e.g. Die Lehrerin schenkt dem Direktor die Blumen > 
*Die Lehrerin schenkt den Direktor den Blumen), syntactic variation (e.g. Dem 
Direktor schenkt die Lehrerin die Blumen > Die Lehrerin schenkt dem Direktor 
die Blumen), and combinations of these (e.g. Dem Sohn zeigt der Vater die Brille 
> *Der Vater schenkt der Junge den Junge die Brille). In addition, there were 
instances of self-correction (e.g. Das Madchen kommt aus der Shop - dem Shop), 
disfluencies (e.g. Der Doktor verklauf verkauft dem Clown das Buck) and multiple 
repetitions of the sentence, with or without self-corrections (e.g. Die Frau gibt den 
Mann den Apfel. Die Frau giht dem Mann den Apfel.) 
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Levenshtein distance between the manually and automatically transcribed 
responses ranged between 0 (perfect recognition) and 6 (six words changed, 
inserted, or deleted). The mean was 0.55 and the median was 0. Out of a total 
number of 1487 automatically transcribed responses, 979 had zero edit distance. 
The regression analysis did not reveal any effects of year of study or Erasmus 
experience (F(3,27)=0.3917, p=.16, adjusted R---0.06). 


4. Discussion and conclusions 

This study aimed to assess the potential of OEI for output practice in German L2. 
First, high scores on the picture matching task as well as instances of semantic 
variation in learner speech suggest that the assessment task stimulated meaningful 
language processing, even if it was constrained and rather form-focused. 

Secondly, Google’s ASR service performed remarkably well on the non-native 
speech. These results bode well for the further development of the task. Elowever, 
it must be taken into account that the study was limited to higher-level students 
whose mother tongue is phonetically rather similar to the target language; lower- 
level students from different mother tongue backgrounds may speak less fluently 
or in more accented ways, potentially affecting ASR performance. 

The next step will be to go beyond simple distance metrics and automatically detect 
the different types of linguistic variation in order to develop feedback modules for 
an implementation of this task for L2 practice. This will be done with a view to 
conducting an experiment that aims to examine the effect of automated feedback 
on accuracy, fluency, and perhaps complexity (lexical diversity). 
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Abstract. The theory of affordances (Gibson, 1977) came into focus in human- 
computer interactions and ecological interactive design to explore design strategies 
to support the actor in direct perception of action possibilities in the operation 
of things. However, few studies have analysed the basis of affordances in the 
cultural-historical development of human activity in systems that have substantial 
socio-cultural, pedagogical, and technological components. This study aims to 
identify the designed and emerging affordances in an asymmetrical (tutor-learner) 
videoconferencing environment for language learning. Following Engestrom’s 
(2014) Cultural Historical Activity Theory (CHAT) and an ecological Computer 
Assisted Language Learning (CALL) perspective, I analyse interactions between 
the design for language learning and technology use at the macro, meso, and micro 
levels of a videoconferencing project between French tutors and Irish students. I 
investigate how the designed technological, linguistic, and educational affordances 
are perceived and acted upon by the tutor-learner activity systems triggering the 
emergence of new affordances. 

Keywords: activity theory, CALL affordances, L2 learning, desktop 
videoconferencing. 


1. Introduction 

The term ‘affordance’ designates an action possibility that is offered by an 
environment or an object to an actor in the environment either “for good or ill” 
(Gibson, 1977, p. 68). This relational property depends not just on the ‘action 
possibilities’ afforded by the characteristic features of the tool or the environment, 
but also on the users’ perception and action capabilities. CALL affordances are said 
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to be a unique combination of social, educational, pedagogical, and technological 
affordances (Blin, 2016). 

An ecological CALL focuses on the interactions between language use, technology 
use, and language learning by learners, teachers, and other users across multiple 
timescales and spaces. As mentioned elsewhere (Dey-Plissonneau & Blin, 2016), 
“educational [and linguistic] affordances are engineered through, for example, the 
design of lesson plans, learning activities [...], and resources, while others emerge in 
moment-to-moment interactions between learners or between learners and [tutors]” 
(p. 298), responding to emerging ‘disturbances’ during the interaction. These are 
mediated by the enactment of technological affordances (e.g. text chat, webcam). 

So far, mainly micro level studies have analysed tutor/learner interactions 
using webcam, text chat, synchronous, and asynchronous feedback, etc. and the 
resulting pedagogical strategies in the language learning via videoconferencing 
environments (Guichon & Tellier, 2017). Instead of focussing on one particular 
technological affordance, this study investigates how the designed technological 
affordances trigger new action possibilities at the micro, meso, and macro level 
interactions. The following research questions are thus proposed: 

• What are the designed technological affordances in the learning 

environment? 

• How do these mediate other CALL affordances for micro, meso, and 
macro interactions? 

• What new affordances emerge in the process? 

2. Method 

2.1. Context 

Masters’ students of teaching French as a Foreign Language (FLE) from the 
University of Lyon 2 (France) tutored online undergraduate Business students 
from Dublin City University (Ireland) learning French. Six 40-minute weekly 
interactions were conducted via the videoconferencing platform Visu. These 
sessions were recorded and incorporated into a rich multimodal corpus: ISMAEL 
(Guichon, Blin, Wigham, & Thouesny, 2014) (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Tutor-tutee dyads and triads (ISMAEL Corpus) 



2.2. Data analysis 

The designed technological affordances for the videoconferencing platform 
Visu were identified and categorised. Three consecutive sessions’ lesson plans 
for four tutor-tutee groups (three triads and one dyad) were uploaded to the 
qualitative analysis software ATLAS.ti and the designed linguistic and educational 
affordances were coded inductively. The transcripts of the tutors’ debriefing 
sessions were uploaded on ATLAS.ti and coded deductively associating the defined 
technological, linguistic, and educational affordances to the tutors’ perceptions and 
active interpretations of them. The video recordings of the online instantiations 
were coded deductively on ELAN to identify the different enactments of these 
designed affordances. This revealed the emergence of new affordances in the three 
way interaction between actors, tools, and pedagogical environments. 


3. Findings and discussion 

3.1. Macro, meso, and micro levels 

of the interacting activity systems 

The macro level is set at the project level where the videoconferencing sessions 
were integrated on both universities’ programme objectives. The meso level is set 
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at the weekly session level where the French tutors’ designed lesson plans were 
implemented. The micro level is set at the moment-to-moment interactions that 
took place within each session (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Macro, meso, and micro levels of the videoconferencing for language 
learning and teaching (adapted from Blin, 2016) 



The findings reveal that the tutor-tutee interaction with one another and with the 
various components within each activity system (technology use, language use, 
language learning, pedagogical design) deviate from the designed script, as they 
perceive and enact the affordances differently. 

3.2. Technological affordances 

Using Cormier, Oleynik, and Lewis’s (2014) affordance statement, Visu’s designed 
technological affordances were identified and categorised as follows: 

• Information and Communication affordances allow for the multimedia 
management of audio, video, images, online chats, and interactivity 
content forms allowing learners to process information through auditory 
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and visual channels. Uploading lesson designs was possible, however, 
sharing and group editing of lesson designs was not afforded. 

• Traceability and Temporal affordances allow tutor-operated instant or 
delayed feedback. Visu offers interaction-traces (automatic recording 
of sessions, chats, shared docs), marker-based traces (tutor ad hoc notes 
during VC session, markers for localising errors), comment-based traces 
(post-session multimodal feedback by tutors) allowing the replay of 
sessions to reflect on teaching practice, viewing session plans, and sending 
multimodal feedback (Betrancourt, Guichon, & Prie, 2011). 

• Navigational and Spatial affordances allow visually guided movement 
through local online spaces, such as maximising and minimising 
windows, navigating from one window to another, moving around in 
on-screen spaces (tabs), such as synchronised, memo, and retrospective 
spaces. 

3.3. Emerging affordances at the interacting 
micro, meso, and macro levels 

Mediated by the aforementioned technological affordances, videoconferencing 
afforded questioning, explaining, image and video sharing, gesturing, and 
synchronous and asynchronous corrective feedback, etc. as possibilities for 
multimodal interactions. Furthermore, tutor and student agencies came into 
play and enacted the designed affordances differently either to overcome an 
unexpected ‘disturbance’ in the activity system or simply to reinterpret the 
aforementioned technological affordances, thus leading to emerging affordances. 

Micro/Meso : disturbances such as tutors’ insufficient explaining techniques, 
students’ inarticulate responses, and repetitiveness in lesson plans emerged over 
the sessions. Role plays, question-answer, and task-based activities were employed 
through discussions. However, discussion as a pedagogical tool could not afford 
critical exploratory exchange. This is not easy to implement in synchronous 
settings, especially in L2 (second language) for B2 (intermediate) level students. 
The challenge lies in designing questions that can lead to deeper thinking. It 
was observed that discussions where the students could relate their experiences 
resulted in greater risk-taking. It is recommended that at the meso level, tutors 
work on a performative questions framework affording expert questioning rather 
than teaching-by-telling, reading, or watching videos. However, only training 
tutors to question may not always induce deep reflective dialogues. Students’ 
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feedback expressed that they often lacked vocabulary and content knowledge on 
the discussed topics. A flipped class approach at the meso level helped counter this 
problem for one tutor implementing it. However, only the more competent of the 
two students benefitted from it. From an educational affordance perspective, with 
access to resources in the pre-session phase, students could familiarise themselves 
with the vocabulary and ideas, affording deeper reflexive discussions. 

Macro: repetitiveness and a lack of coherence between lesson plans were observed. 
Individual tutor pairs planned a lesson autonomously while integrating feedback 
from both Lyon and Dublin instructors. The final lesson plan was then shared with 
the other tutors before the online session. Tutors faced difficulty in appropriating 
these lesson plans to their respective activity systems. To avoid this, lesson plans 
could be designed collaboratively on a dedicated discussion forum affording group 
document sharing and concerted editing. All six lesson plans could have been 
analysed beforehand to have a sense of inter-session coherence. 


4. Conclusion 

The desktop videoconferencing environment’s affordances are sometimes 
designed directly, sometimes triggered by the users’ agencies, or sometimes occur 
due to situational deviations, tensions, etc. in the pedagogical interactions. A user 
may perceive an affordance but may not enact it at all or may not perceive an 
affordance at all. Despite the inconvenience of being mainly tutor-centred, Visu’s 
technological affordances were inscribed within broader educational affordances 
which afforded linguistic, socio-cultural, and educational action possibilities. 
New action possibilities, as demonstrated by some tutors, show the way to a more 
democratic use of the platform. 

A taxonomy of the designed and emerging CALL affordances, along with user 
perceptions, pedagogical actions, and strategies in desktop videoconferencing for 
language learning, needs to be further developed in order to inform online language 
learning, teacher training, and innovation in CALL pedagogy. 
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Abstract. In this paper, the development of a web application for self-access English 
vocabulary courses at a national university in Japan will be reported upon. Whilst 
the basic concepts are inherited from an old Flash-based online vocabulary learning 
system that had been long used at the university, the new HTML5-based app 
comes with several new features that are expected to assist students with effective 
vocabulary learning. Not only is it now made compatible with smartphones, it also 
enables students to visually check their own progress and their ranking in the class. 
According to the questionnaire survey conducted among its pilot users, almost 
30% of them used the app on their smartphones. Overall, the users found the app 
beneficial - they especially liked features such as listening to word pronunciation, 
and checking their own ranking within the class. However, there is room for 
improvement regarding the usability of the app. 

Keywords: mobile learning, CALL, vocabulary learning, software development. 


1. Background 

Learning a list of word forms and their meanings is still an essential part of English 
as a Foreign Language (EFL) vocabulary acquisition (c.f. Webb & Nation, 2017). 
In Japan’s tertiary-level EFL education, list learning is a realistic and efficient way 
of providing learners with a broad range of English words and phrases, considering 
the extremely limited hours of face-to-face English classes. Utilizing Web- 
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Based Training (WBT) for list learning has shown positive effects on vocabulary 
development (c.f. Burston, 2015) and is expected to avoid the monotony of 
mechanical self-learning as well as visualize learner progress. 

Hiroshima University, a national university in western Japan with 11 faculties 
and 10,887 undergraduate students (as of May 2017), has implemented large- 
scale, web-based EFL vocabulary courses since 2011. Each year, approximately 
1,000 first-year students of non-English majors take these online courses, such 
as ‘Communication Basic I’ and ‘Communication Basic II’. In these courses, the 
students are required to learn 3,000 words per semester (15 weeks) and 6,000 per 
year on a self-study basis. A vocabulary list of6,000 essential words with two levels 
(standard and advanced) was developed for the courses. With this list, learners can 
build up their vocabulary for daily communication as well as for academic and 
business situations. 

At Hiroshima University, an original WBT system for vocabulary learning called 
the ‘VP System’ has been long used for courses involving online self-learning. 
Developed with Macromedia Flash (currently owned by Adobe) in 2001, it enables 
the students to learn a large amount of target words in small steps and then review 
them repeatedly. The system is designed to be easily used by students with different 
computer-based skills, and to be accessible anytime and anywhere. Detailed records 
of progress are stored in the server, so that the instructors can use them to assess 
each student’s WBT performance. Whilst these online courses have been found 
effective in actually expanding students’ vocabulary, the old-fashioned VP System 
running on Flash Player has become increasingly problematic in recent years. The 
materials are not available on mobile devices, such as smartphones, which enjoy 
a high penetration rate among university students, and some of the popular PC 
web browsers are starting to block the Flash plugin by default for security reasons. 
In order to give these students a wider choice of platforms so that the materials 
can be accessed from diverse devices, including smartphones and tablets, and to 
avoid coping with security issues involving Flash Player, a new cross-platform web 
application had to be developed by exploiting the HTML5 technology. Hence, the 
purposes of this paper will be to explain the features of this new application, and 
then to report on which features the users found useful. 


2. The HiroTan app: system development 

The new application was named HiroTan - a portmanteau of ‘Hiroshima’ and 
‘Tango’ (a Japanese word meaning ‘word’). HiroTan was designed as a web-based 
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app that is optimized for mobile devices as well as PCs. It inherits all the concepts 
from the old VP System: as is explained in Enokida (2009), a total of 100 words are 
provided in each chapter, which is broken down into 16 units. Students can learn 
the form, meaning, and pronunciation of ten words each in the first ten units, and 
the next five units are devoted to practising them again. The form and translation 
of each target word are displayed on the screen, where the pronunciation can be 
heard by clicking/tapping on each word. Then students can check their vocabulary 
knowledge by matching each word with the correct choice of translation (Figure 1). 
The final unit is for the review test, where students cannot proceed to the next 
chapter until they gain a pass level with a minimum of 80%. There are 30 chapters 
to be learned in one semester, containing 3,000 words in total. Students are given 
a time limit to finish each unit. 

Figure 1. Learning a unit of ten words on HiroTan 



HiroTan also comes with several new features. In the user dashboard, learners can 
check their own progress, such as the number of words they have learned over 
the past seven days (‘This week’), the number of words they have learned each 
week (‘Weekly’), and their ranking among the whole group of students (‘Your 
position’) (Figure 2). These features are intended to encourage learners to set their 
own pace for successful self-learning, and to improve their learning by comparing 
their performance with their classmates. The app also supports multiple languages 
based on Unicode, whilst the VP System only supported Japanese and English. 
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Figure 2. ‘This week’, ‘Weekly’, and ‘Your position’ in the dashboard 



3. Users’ feedback and discussion 

The HiroTan application was released for pilot use and evaluation in Academic 
Year 2017. It was used in several vocabulary building courses in the first semester, 
including part of Communication Basic I. In Communication Basic I, students 
were required to learn 3,000 words, as mentioned above, with the HiroTan app by 
the end of the semester. Grades were based on the online performance recorded on 
the server, and the score of the paper-based final exam. 

A questionnaire survey was conducted at the end of the semester to evaluate the 
app. The question items were: (1) on which platform they mainly used the HiroTan 
app (PC, smartphone, or both)?; (2) how usable they found the app?; and (3) to 
what extent they found each of the following functions useful: audio pronunciation, 
‘This week’ (latest learning contents), ‘Weekly’ (weekly learning contents), and 
‘Your position’ (ranking in your class)? The students were requested to answer 
Questions 2 and 3 on a six-point Likert scale. There were 151 respondents. 

As for Item 1 (the main platform to access HiroTan), 70.2% of the respondents 
answered “PC”, followed by “both PC and smartphone” (17.9%) and “smartphone” 
(11.9%). Nearly 30% of them incorporated mobile devices into their vocabulary 
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learning. It is not surprising that 70% of them still chose the PC, given the fact 
that all the first-year students at Hiroshima University are now required to bring 
their own laptop to campus: they found it easier to do their coursework on devices 
with a larger screen. The results of Items 2 and 3 (user-friendliness, pronunciation, 
latest learning contents, weekly learning contents, and ranking in your class) are 
presented as diverging stacked bar charts in Figure 3. 

Figure 3. Survey results: questions 2 and 3 (A=151) 


User-friendliness 


Pronunciation 


Latest learning contents 


Weekly learning amount 


Ranking in your class 



Extremely dissatisfied! Very dissatisfied! Somewhat dissatisfied! Somewhat satisfied! Very satisfied Extremely satisfiedO 


Although positive feedback was found on features such as audio playback of word 
pronunciation and displaying their ranking in class, the popularity of the latest 
learning contents and weekly learning amount was relatively weak. The students 
tend to be more interested in comparing their performance with that of their 
classmates than monitoring their own achievements as an individual learner. Future 
users of the app could be encouraged to use more the information in ‘This week’ and 
‘Weekly’ for the latter purpose. Also, there is room for improvement regarding the 
usability of the app, as is shown in the split opinions on user-friendliness. Further 
bug fixes and updates will enable them to focus more on learning rather than 
technology. Overall, however, the pilot version of HiroTan was found beneficial 
enough to its users. 


4. Conclusion and future directions 

The HiroTan app was made available to all the 1,000 students taking the 
Communication Basic I/II courses from the second semester of 2017. Further 
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improvements are to be made on the usability and functionality of the app, based 
on the feedback from its users. New features planned for future versions of the app 
include dictation quizzes to check listening and spelling abilities, and cloze tests 
to practice new vocabulary in context. Questions regarding the effectiveness of 
WBT-based list learning should also be addressed, such as: (1) what vocabulary 
knowledge and skills do the learners acquire as a result of list learning?; and (2) to 
what extent will learning an enormous word list contribute to long-term retention 
and appropriate use of these words in communicative contexts? 
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Abstract. This study investigates tourism undergraduates’ perceptions of learning 
engagement and oral communication in English through their experiences of testing 
a pilot purpose-designed educational digital game. Reflecting the implementation 
of digitalization strategy in universities of applied sciences in Finland, it examines 
whether single instances of digital gameplay afford oral communication in the L2. 
Sociocultural and ecological language learning theories were the framework of the 
study. The data consist of the teacher researcher’s observations of gameplay sessions, 
learning diaries and preliminary and post-gameplay online questionnaires. The 
learning diaries and open questionnaire responses were analyzed with qualitative 
content analysis using the preliminary questionnaire responses for comparison. 
The results showed that once-off gameplay sessions afforded engagement and 
oral communication in the L2. However, the questionnaire responses and learning 
diaries implied that the students had high expectations of learning engagement and 
oral skills development which were not completely fulfilled due to game design 
constraints. This suggests that although much occurs during single instances of 
gameplay, a participatory approach involving education professionals and learners 
in educational game design is warranted to fully optimize L2 appropriation within 
the game environment. 

Keywords: digital educational game, engagement, learning, oral communication. 


1. Introduction 

In Finland, higher education has embraced digitalization by integrating computer 
assisted and web based learning into curriculum design. Within this context, 
Kajaani University of Applied Sciences enabled the ‘ Simppeli, Simulator and game 
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expertise application in teaching’ project (Rantaharju, 2016). Simppeli allowed 
one language teacher researcher to design and pilot a digital educational game, 
with the assistance of game design experts. This interdisciplinary collaboration 
produced a digital educational game in the L2 (English) specifically for tourism 
students, which was piloted in an on-campus game laboratory. 

The aim of this study was to examine whether a purpose-built educational digital 
game (Goofy Guide Game) afforded learner engagement and face-to-face oral 
communication in English among players during single instances of gameplay. 
The research is situated in a period of rapid change in language learning due to 
digitalization, which has also broadened the focus of Second Language Acquisition 
(SLA) research from the formal classroom setting into informal spaces such as 
online gaming (Comillie, Thorne, & Desmet, 2012). 


2. Method 

In autumn 2016, two groups of first year tourism students were split into eight 
teams of four to six persons and played the game two teams at a time, during four 
gameplay sessions. The game laboratory, equipped with computers, virtual reality 
hand and headsets, cameras, audio and lighting equipment, and screens and touch 
screen devices, offered an exciting non-classroom setting for piloting the game. 
The two teams were arranged in front of a large screen around two touch-screen 
devices. 

The game consists of a 2D online audio-visual animation made with the widely 
available online animation software, Go Animate. It presents seven tourist guiding 
events where the guide behaves inappropriately in customer service situations. 
These include meeting the tourist group, explaining the itinerary, safety procedures, 
recommending places to eat, informing, describing monuments, and dealing with 
an emergency. Of each event, there are four alternative versions (A, B, C, and 
D) which the players had to slide into the order of best to worst from a customer 
service perspective, using the touch screen devices. 

The players watched and listened to the animation, discussed the different versions 
in English and then had twenty seconds to agree, slide the answers into position 
and lock them. They also had to interpret tourism and customer service lexis and 
differentiate between the levels of politeness communicated by the game’s guide 
character, including deictic cues such as non-verbal expressions. After locking 
answers, the game displayed the teams’ scores on a leaderboard. Each gameplay 
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session took approximately forty minutes to complete. The teacher-researcher 
organized and observed the gameplay sessions. A video about the game is available 
at https://youtu.be/idPmuJT2H3 Y. 

The data were collected with (1) observation, (2) an anonymous pre- and post¬ 
game questionnaire created, shared, and gathered via Google forms, and (3) 
individual learning diaries returned to the Moodle learning management platform 
after the game sessions. The data were analyzed manually with qualitative content 
analysis. First the teacher researcher’s observations, open responses to the pre- 
and post-game questionnaires were read, searching for themes, then the learning 
diaries. The themes that emerged: enjoyment, collaboration, deixis, physical 
environment, duration of gameplay, soundscape, humor, speaking English, listening 
comprehension, vocabulary acquisition, professional competence awareness and 
development, and learning engagement were combined and categorized under the 
higher order headings of game design, physical environment and interaction. The 
affordances and constraints for learning and speaking English that arose from the 
data were then investigated through these headings. 

To frame the analysis, this case study employed the sociocultural and ecological 
approach (Lantolf & Thome, 2006; van Lier, 2010) to language learning to 
interpret the social interactions of gameplay. It was a useful theoretical approach 
for considering English L2 use and appropriation among Finnish higher education 
students who, as young adults, are encouraged to be active and take responsibility 
for their own learning within a curriculum involving collaborative work and 
projects. Sociocultural and ecological learning places students at the center of an 
environment that provides learning opportunities both inside and outside the formal 
classroom setting. These affordances can be mediated through physical tools such 
as digital devices, in this case the game on the screen and the touch screens, and 
cultural tools such as language, here English LI spoken by the guide and the 
tourists (L2) in the game, and the students themselves (L2). The affordances can 
be appropriated, in other words adopted, by the students through meaningful social 
activity, such as interaction during face-to-face gameplay. 


3. Results and discussion 

Within this theoretical framework, the appropriation of learning opportunities 
can occur through interactions between experts and novices, such as teachers 
and students, peers with more or less English language competence, and between 
technology and learners. According to the teacher researcher’s observations, the 
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open answers to the post-game questionnaires and the content of the learning 
diaries; interactions occurred between the team members, and between the game 
technology, content and players, within the physical environment of the game 
laboratory. 

The outcome of the analysis revealed a contradiction between the teacher 
researcher’s observations and how the players construed learning and speaking 
English. During the brief once-off gameplay sessions, the students were seen to 
actively engage with the game content by watching, listening to and discussing 
issues relevant to deciding how to order their answers on the touch-screens. 
However, although the players reported that they spoke English, they mentioned a 
lack of oral utterances and oral communication development. Their explanation for 
this lack of development lay in the use of deictic communication strategies, such as 
focusing gaze at other team-mates, nodding and shaking their heads, or pointing, 
and using short interjections such as ‘yes’, ‘no’ or ‘over here’. This situation was 
exacerbated by the limited time the game allowed for discussion, deciding and 
locking the answers, and by the size of the teams, which prevented some team 
members from fully participating in the discussions. 

On the other hand, the players reported that they had acquired tourism lexis 
and an awareness of how not to behave in guiding situations. Others mentioned 
that their L2 listening comprehension improved, although using multiple senses 
simultaneously distracted from speaking. The players desired more time to discuss 
the answers, for gaps in the guide-tourist dialogues requiring correct fillers for 
the game to progress. They also found the gameplay and teamwork enjoyable and 
appreciated the humour inspired by the unprofessional guide. The learning diaries 
showed that the game provided a space to reflect on learner and emerging tourism 
professional identity. For instance, although prior familiarity with subject and 
linguistic content was mentioned, others felt they could apply it later in working 
life. Although mainly emphasizing multiplayer online role-playing games, 
previous research provides somewhat similar outcomes. They indicate that gaming 
possibly reduces emotional barriers to communication, involves motivating and 
collaborative features, and rich linguistic environments which benefit L2 learning 
and promote oral communication and engagement (Cornillie et al., 2012). 


4. Conclusions 

The players recalled the multiple actions occurring during gameplay and could 
reflect on its linguistic and professional benefits. However, their experiences of 
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language learning during the game did not match their expectations, which were 
reported in terms of separate skills, lexis and professional competence development. 
As above, although the players felt their confidence to speak, pronunciation, 
listening comprehension, and customer service competence improved, further 
scaffolding, such as integrated structured speaking tasks employing the lexis in 
the game, could provide a more positive learning experience. These results are 
relevant within the discourses of digitalization and game-based learning and can 
help educators to employ a participatory approach also involving students in game 
purchase decision-making and design for solutions covering a broad range of 
learner needs. 
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Abstract. This paper looks at how corpus data was used to design an Italian as 
an L2 language learning programme and how it was evaluated by students. The 
study focuses on the acquisition of Italian verb-noun collocations by Chinese native 
students attending a ten month long Italian language course before enrolling at an 
Italian university. It describes how an Italian native corpus, the Perugia Corpus 
(PEC), and an Italian learner corpus, the Longitudinal Corpus of Chinese Learners 
of Italian (LoCCLI), were used to build a data-driven learning programme for an 
eight week long Italian language course. The paper shows how different kinds of 
data can make a contribution not only to the creation of learning materials, but also 
to the definition of learning aims and the construction of assessment tools, and it 
presents the results of an end-of-course student questionnaire. 

Keywords: Italian, data-driven learning, collocations. 


1. Introduction 

The integration of authentic corpus data in second language teaching was first 
reported by McKay (1980) and further developed by Johns (1991). When Johns 
(1991) formulated the expression Data-Driven Learning (DDL), the reference was 
also to a precise teaching methodology based on the guided-discovery of patterns 
in concordance lines. Since then, DDL has seen a plethora of versions in terms of 
teaching strategies and tools used (Boulton, 2017). 
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The view of language as largely formulaic and primed has risen from the increasingly 
powerful analysis of large corpora containing instances of real language use in a 
variety of contexts. Knowing a word entails knowing the company it keeps (Firth, 
1957), with clear implications for second language pedagogy. 

This paper presents a pilot method to design a language learning programme 
tailored for the acquisition of Italian verb-noun collocations, and the effect it 
had on students. Two corpora were used: an Italian native reference corpus, the 
PEC (Spina, 2014), and an Italian non-native corpus, the LoCCLI. The corpus 
data was used to select learning aims, design learning activities, and build a 
proficiency test. 


2. Method 

2.1. Selecting learning aims 

The PEC is used through the DICI-A, a PEC-based dictionary of collocations built 
for learners of Italian L2 (Spina, 2010), in order to identify the list of verb-noun 
collocations that are mostly used in Italian. 

The LoCCLI is used to analyse the errors made in verb-noun collocations, and to 
serve as a basis for the creation of classroom activities based on error correction, 
as well as for the selection of distractors in the multiple-choice section of the 
collocational proficiency test. 

Each weekly lesson focused on a set of eight collocations. A list of 32 collocations 
more frequently used with errors in LoCCLI was made. Errors were tagged 
according to whether they involved the noun, the determiner, the verb, or the whole 
combination (N esselhauf, 2005 ; Wang, 2016). This initial list was then grouped into 
eight topics, corresponding to the general weekly topics that each lesson was based 
on. The missing spots for each weekly set were then filled by selecting collocations 
from DICI-A and according to the following three main criteria: highest frequency 
and dispersion values; thematic relevance to the identified topics; and presence of 
a delexicalised verb. 

This two-stage selection process resulted in a list of thematically linked collocations 
sets. Each set was used to create experimental and traditional activities, as well as 
devise an appropriate take-home assignment. 
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2.2. Designing learning activities 

Data from LoCCLI was used in error correction activities where learners needed 
to decide, in their groups, whether the sentences shown contained an error or not. 
Most activities, however, drew on data extracted from PEC, for designing both 
traditional as well as concordance-based DDL activities on paper. 

Being a sample of multiple instances of a single collocation, the concordance 
allows the construction of a variety of guided-discovery activities aimed at 
fostering the interiorisation of a verb-noun collocation, in its specific context of 
occurrence and in relation to its structural and semantic pattern. 

2.3. Building a proficiency test 

In order to try to capture both definitional and transferable knowledge of 
collocations in a balanced manner, the proficiency test was divided into three 
parts: 


• 32 multiple choice items, using the language and the errors found in 
LoCCLI as distractors; 

• 32 gap-fill items, with sentences adapted from PEC, with the omission of 
the verb collocate; 

• a collocational table like the one designed by Gyllstad (2005). 

Similarly to Supatranont’s (2005) work, the first set of 32 items was aimed at 
eliciting definitional knowledge, while the second set of 32 items looked at 
transferable knowledge. The table was aimed at assessing decontextualised 
transferable knowledge. 


3. Results and discussion 

An end-of-course questionnaire, composed by closed and open questions, was 
administered to all eight classes who were exposed to the data-driven experimental 
lessons. Here we will focus on the 50 questionnaires collected from the experimental 
classes, and particularly on the closed questions dealing with the specifics of 
concordance-based materials, all of which were based on a 6-point Likert scale 
(see Table 1). 
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An even-numbered scale was chosen in order to avoid a neutral middle option, 
thus guiding the students to make an accurate choice (Dornyei & Taguchi. 2010, 
pp. 28, 114). A balanced mix of both positively and negatively worded items were 
formulated in order to avoid the tendency of the respondents to select options from 
only one side of the scale (Dornyei & Taguchi, 2010, p. 43). 


Table 1. Questionnaires collected from the experimental classes; mean based on 
6-point scale 


Item 1. Reading groups of sentences containing the same combination confused me 

ANSWER 

% 

MEAN 

SD 

1 

Totally disagree 

10% 

3.60 

1.56 

2 

Disagree 

22% 

3 

Partially disagree 

10% 

4 

Partially agree 

26% 

5 

Agree 

20% 

6 

Totally agree 

12% 

Item 2. The observation of groups of sentences containing the same combination 
has helped me to understand how to use that combination in the future 

ANSWER 

% 

MEAN 

SD 

1 

Totally disagree 

2% 

5.20 

1.14 

2 

Disagree 

4% 

3 

Partially disagree 

2% 

4 

Partially agree 

6% 

5 

Agree 

36% 

6 

Totally agree 

50% 

Item 3. The groups of sentences will help me make less errors in the future 

ANSWER 

% 

MEAN 

SD 

1 

Totally disagree 

0% 

5.08 

0.92 

2 

Disagree 

2% 

3 

Partially disagree 

4% 

4 

Partially agree 

12% 

5 

Agree 

42% 

6 

Totally agree 

40% 

Item 4. A new smartphone application with groups 
of sentences for word combinations would be useless 

ANSWER 

% 

MEAN 

SD 

1 

Totally disagree 

28% 

2.64 

1.55 

2 

Disagree 

30% 

3 

Partially disagree 

14% 

4 

Partially agree 

14% 

5 

Agree 

6% 

6 

Totally agree 

8% 
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The proposal of looking at groups of sentences showing how a single combination 
is used turned out to be, to some extent, challenging, with 60% of respondents 
stating it was somewhat confusing, although the mean and SD values show that 
answers fall into an evenly distributed in-between area. 

On the other hand, responses are more polarised when most students indicate 
that the groups of sentences they initially found confusing did in fact help them 
to understand how to use the combination in future, decreasing the perceived 
likelihood of producing errors. Furthermore, the respondents appear to largely 
favour the idea of a smartphone app based on concordance lines. 

The data from the questionnaire clearly indicates a need to improve the concordance- 
based activities. One major issue, in fact, is to make concordance lines and pattern 
hunting tasks more effective for learners. These kinds of improvements would 
minimise the chances of causing confusion, while strengthening the positive 
outcomes that have already been observed. 


4. Conclusions 

Despite the growing body of research in the field of DDL, practicalities related 
to how corpus data can actually be selected and integrated in second language 
pedagogy are still often overlooked. This paper attempted to provide a contribution 
in this direction, by describing a method followed to ease the acquisition of Italian 
verb-noun collocations, through concordance-based work. The questionnaire 
results seem to show some promise, especially in relation to possible mobile- 
assisted language learning applications. 

Chinese learners are one of the largest learning populations of Italian as a second/ 
foreign language learning. As a result, the challenges they face have become central 
in the debate concerning educational effectiveness and innovation in methods 
and materials design. The position of Italian as an underrepresented language in 
corpus-based pedagogical research makes it an ideal candidate for future work and 
development in this sense. 
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Abstract. The rapid growth of online education courses, especially Massive Open 
Online Courses (MOOCs), has called attention to the issue of student retention 
and low overall completion rates (Gaebel, 2013). The impact of different modes of 
delivery on retention has also received attention with a blended learning mode being 
deemed most effective in retaining students (Harker & Koutsantoni, 2005). Fischer 
(2007) underscores the need for computer-based tracking data to expose students’ 
progress online. The study presented here is part of a larger study on student 
retention in online language learning courses and draws on tracking data from over 
43,000 learners on ‘Icelandic Online’ (IOL), an open online course in Icelandic as 
a second language. Previous findings reveal that completion rates on IOL are low 
and vary by mode of delivery, revealing regular attrition patterns across all modes 
of delivery. This paper demonstrates the importance of re-examining parameters for 
measuring retention and to correlate student retention to views on course content 
and platform. Further surveys based on the tracking data will elicit more in-depth 
knowledge about student engagements. 

Keywords: student retention, tracking data, self-reports, Icelandic Online. 


1. Introduction 

IOL offers seven courses in Icelandic as a second language for adults. The courses, 
developed at the University of Iceland, have been offered since 2004. These self- 
instructed online courses attract thousands of learners worldwide; providing the 
opportunity to learn Icelandic, unhindered by limits of geography. Two of the IOL 
courses (IOL 1 and 2) are offered in three delivery modes; as (1) an open and free, 
self-directed course, (2) a distance course, and (3) a blended course. 
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The proliferation of MOOCs has called attention to the issue of student retention 
and concern about low overall completion rates (Gaebel, 2013). It has been pointed 
out that retention is commonly measured without accounting for student intentions 
(Koller, Ng, & Chen, 2013) and that no student is obliged to complete or engage in 
a MOOC (Sokolik, 2014). 

Researchers have suggested that traditional approaches to measuring retention may 
not apply to MOOCs. The field of learning analytics have a significant role to 
play in providing valuable teaching and learning insights, and researchers (Long 
& Siemens, 2011) have called for more studies using this methodology on why 
students decide to leave online courses. 

This paper presents an analysis of tracking data on student retention collected over 
eight years on 43,000 users of 10L. It also introduces a follow-up survey-based 
study, currently underway, which seeks to provide a more in-depth understanding 
of why students decide to stay on or leave online courses. 


2. Method 

This is a three phased, mixed method study. A tracking system is an integral part 
of IOL and monitors learners’ engagement as they move through the course(s). 
The main objective of the first phase of the study is to analyse the large amount 
of tracking data by (1) mapping out overall retention rates for all the seven IOL 
courses, (2) exploring the effect of different modes on student retention, and (3) 
investigating what the overall engagement patterns on IOL suggest about the nature 
of retention. 

The next two survey-based phases will gather evidence from self-reports from the 
same students on their use of the IOL programme as measured by the tracking data, 
with a view to investigate why online learners decide to leave, as well as stay, to 
the end of the programme. The focus is on learners on IOL 2 who have covered 40- 
100% of the course in the three different modes of delivery: blended, distance, and 
open. The survey includes a large number of factors associated with instructional 
features of the programme and different learning environments. The goal is to 
investigate (1) whether certain course content factors on IOL serve to encourage 
or discourage retention, (2) why the blended mode is more effective than other 
modes in retaining students, and (3) whether learners’ intentions and motivations 
for taking the course are important factors in retention. Regression analysis is used 
to determine which variables affect retention. 
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3. Results 


3.1. Overall retention on IOL 

and the effect of different modes of delivery 

The data on overall retention on IOL reveal that overall completion rates are low 
across the seven courses: from 2.4% to 18.2%, depending on courses (Fridriksdottir, 
2017). Furthermore, when studying the effect of different modes of delivery on 
retention in two of the courses (IOL 1 and 2), the blended learning mode is the most 
effective in keeping learners in both courses. Table 1 shows the effects of the three 
modes on retention on IOL 2. 


Table 1. Course completion in different modes of delivery in IOL 2 



Open Self- 
directed Course 

Distance Course 

Blended Course 

N of beginners in a course 

3,462 

62 

281 

N of completers in a course 

152 

3 

40 

Completion rates 

4.4% 

4.8% 

14.2% 


The blended learning mode, with 14.2% completion rates, is more effective in 
retaining students than both the distance mode (4.8% completion rates), and the 
open self-directed mode (4.4% completion rates). The completion rates on the 
three different modes of delivery on IOL 1 revealed similar findings. 

3.2. Overall engagement patterns on IOL 

The retention data were broken down to reveal when non-completers dropped out. 
Two of the courses (IOL 1 and 2) were examined specifically for this purpose. 
Figure 1 shows that the tracking data revealed a regular drop-out pattern across 
all modes of delivery among the learners who did not remain to the end of IOL 2, 
showing concentrations of drop-outs at specific junctures in the course and large 
drop-out rates initially, irrespective of modality. The drop-out pattern in IOL 1 
revealed similar findings. 

The drop-out patterns exposed in Figure 1 raise further questions on the overall 
online engagement patterns of non-completers. IOL 1 and 2 were first investigated 
by using different parameters for coverage of a course. Table 2 reveals quite a 
different pattern when the parameters for coverage of course content are re¬ 
evaluated; completion rates are about (1) two times higher in all the three modes 
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on IOL 2 when the parameters for course completions are modified from 100% 
coverage of course content to 90%, (2) three to five times higher in all modes when 
adjusted to 75% coverage, and (3) four to eight times higher in all modes when 
changed to 50% coverage of course content. The results show similar engagement 
patterns when data from IOL 1 are examined. The findings presented in Table 2 
reveal immense impact on retention when the parameters used to measure retention 
are adjusted. 


Figure 1. Drop-out patterns across the three different modes of delivery in IOL 2 



Table 2. Retention in view of different coverage of course content in different 
modes of delivery in IOL 2 



Content 

coverage 

100% 

Content 

coverage 

90% 

Content 

coverage 

75% 

Content 

coverage 

50% 

Blended Course 

Completion rates 

14.2% 

29.2% 

40.6% 

53.4% 

Distance Course 

Completion rates 

4.8% 

6.5% 

25.8% 

40.3% 

Open Course 

Completion rates 

4.4% 

7.3% 

14.2% 

20.4% 


These findings raise further questions on student engagement patterns on all 
the IOL courses. They were analysed further for a more nuanced picture of the 
overall engagement patterns. Figure 2 exposes the patterns on all seven IOL 
courses showing that the majority of learners on IOL complete less than 50% of 
a course’s content. 
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Figure 2. Overall engagement patterns in all seven courses of IOL in terms of 
different parameters for coverage of course content 

Overall engagement patterns in all seven courses of IOL in terms of different parameters 
for coverage of course content 

-> ■ Less than 50% ■ 50-74% ■ 75-89% ■ 90-99% ■ 100% 



I0L5 


I0L4 


I0L3 


I0L2 


IOL1 Culture 


IOL1 Nature 


Survival course 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


4. Discussion 

The results of the tracking data analysis support findings of previous studies on 
overall low completion rates in online courses (Gaebel, 2013) and that blended 
learning is most effective in retaining students (Harker & Koutsantoni, 2005). 
These findings reveal regular attrition patterns across all modes of delivery, with 
sharp drop-outs initially and concentrations of drop-outs at certain junctures in the 
courses, and that once parameters for measuring retention are adjusted, a different 
picture of retention is revealed. The findings give reason to ask what it really means 
to ‘complete a course’. 


5. Conclusions 

The analysis oflOL’s tracking data revealed interesting engagement patterns across 
courses and calls for a re-evaluation of how retention is measured in MOOCs. 
The next two phases of this study will gather self-reports from the same tracked 
students on their use of IOL to gain a deeper understanding of why online learners 
decide to leave, or complete, a programme. 
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Abstract. The authors of the Learn Spanish: Basic Spanish for English Speakers 
Massive Open Online Course (MOOC) explored how registered users interacted 
amongst themselves, providing peer-support and becoming ‘tutors’ to their peers. 
The analysis was based on data collected through two surveys, as well as through 
comments on a learner-initiated private Facebook group and course-specific forum 
posts. Instances of learner usage and learner satisfaction are addressed. 

Keywords: massive open online courses, Spanish as a foreign language, learner 
satisfaction, LMOOC design. 


1. Introduction 

MOOCs specifically designed for language learning - or Language MOOCs 
(LMOOCs) as they are more commonly termed - are attracting an increasing 
number of studies. These studies examine them from various points of view: 
from analysing what constitutes an effective LMOOC (Sokolik, 2014) to ethical 
and aesthetic considerations (Alvarez, 2014), through aspects such as learner 
motivation (Beaven, Codreanu, & Creuze, 2014), the role of the instructor 
(Castrillo de Larreta-Azelain, 2014), accessibility (Rodrigo, 2014), and design 
methodology (MoreiraTeixeira & Mota, 2014; Gimeno-Sanz, Navarro-Laboulais, 
& Despujol-Zabala, 2017). This paper focusses on a recently designed 16-week 
LMOOC, Learn Spanish: Basic Spanish for English Speakers, published on the 
edX 2 platform (Gimeno-Sanz & Navarro-Laboulais, 2015), which attracted over 
100,000 learners from 210 different countries from all five continents, within 
the 25 to 40 age range. This paper briefly addresses: (1) the fact that learners 
spontaneously had the initiative of interacting amongst themselves beyond the 


1. Universidad Politecnica de Valencia, Valencia, Spain; agimeno@upvnet.upv.es 

2. edX is a non-profit and open source MOOC provider. 
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scope of the course; (2) how peer support naturally emerged; and (3) the add¬ 
ons that were implemented as a result of the comments posted by learners in the 
forum after the MOOC had been launched. 


2. Method 

Before taking part in the LMOOC, registered users were asked to complete a 
questionnaire 3 that sought to gather information on learner profile and expectations. 
After completion, they were again asked to submit another questionnaire, this time 
focussing on learner satisfaction. The data 4 reported here is taken from both of 
these sources (1,313 respondents), as well as from the comments posted on the 
MOOC forum and the Facebook group that was set up by the students themselves 
on the very same day the MOOC was launched (15th September 2015). 


3. Results and discussion 

The questionnaires highlighted a number of issues. First and foremost, that 
the learners had registered on the course primarily out of pleasure for learning 
Spanish (35% - 460), followed by the will to improve their job prospects (15% 
- 197), both reasons adding up to half of the respondents. To a lesser extent, 
users included reasons such as transversal skills and to boost their CV (11% - 
144), to supplement their studies (6% - 79), and lastly, 5% (66) because of the 
University’s prestige. The fact that most of the respondents took the course for 
pleasure rather than as an obligation correlates with the fact that it was seen as a 
leisure activity and, as such, a way to facilitate engagement in social interaction. 
This need for interaction is therefore in line with the will to incorporate social 
media to promote more personalised interaction among users. It is also a way of 
creating a sense of belonging to a community with a shared interest, i.e. learning 
Spanish. 

When asked whether they had completed the course, under half of the respondents 
(536, 41%) agreed to have done so, whilst 59% (777) had not. The reasons given 
for not completing the course are displayed in Figure 1. 


3. Powered by LimeSurvey, a free open-source online survey tool (https://www.limesurvey.org). The questionnaires were 
designed by the UPV MOOC Unit. 

4. Data collected between 15 September 2015 and 16 April 2016. 
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Figure 1. Reasons for not completing the MOOC 



■ No, the level was too high 

■ No, the level was too low 

■ No, I was dissatisfied with the 
quality of the course 

■ No, platform failures made me 
abandon 

■No, I didn't have enough time 

■ No, I wasn’t interested in the 
content 

No, I only registered to see the 
course 


As illustrated in Figure 1, the vast majority of the respondents reported that lack 
of time was the main reason for not having fulfilled all the course activities nor 
completed the mid-term and final tests. Despite the MOOC being organised into 
16 weeks (estimated at an average of three to four hours of commitment per week), 
it was available on a self-paced 5 basis during 15 months. This hindered tutor 
support and feedback but was balanced by having a teaching assistant permanently 
responding to learner queries and doubts. 

Figure 2. Learner perception regarding efficiency and speed in resolving queries 



5. Self-paced courses do not follow a set schedule. Course materials do not become available according to a schedule, but are 
completely available as soon as the course begins. 
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As we can see in Figure 2, despite nearly two-thirds of the respondents being 
satisfied with the quality of the replies to solve queries and problems encountered 
during the course of the MOOC, there was still a non-negligible 42% who were 
somewhat dissatisfied either with the quality or the speed of the response. This 
factor may also imply that the perception of a certain lack in instructor/teaching 
assistant involvement was also one of the main reasons for many of the participants 
deciding to turn to fellow peers for support and, thus, engage in interaction outside 
the MOOC. This motivated the instructors to become members of and participate 
in the Facebook group to provide further guidance. 

One of the first things that became apparent once the MOOC was launched was that 
the learners had an urge to interact amongst themselves and provide peer support 
as a natural reaction, i.e. without being instigated by their instructors. This was 
conducted by creating the private Facebook group mentioned above, which was 
promptly joined by (1) the most active and enthusiastic learners, and (2) users with 
a higher proficiency level who were willing to give fellow learners advice, provide 
explanations to language queries, and share reinforcement learning resources. 
The course designers thus realised that it was necessary to supply learners with 
supplementary materials in order to foster learner engagement and motivation. 
These supplementary materials had the four following functions. 

(1) To decrease learner anxiety and frustration by: 

• using the Translectures 6 tool to provide videos with automatic transcriptions 
in Spanish and automatic translations of these into the source language, 
English; 

• allowing learners to reduce playback rate in all of the audio files if they 
so wished. 

(2) To support vocabulary acquisition by: 

• adding a link to the Multidict 7 dictionary interface with over 100 languages 
catered for, interconnected to sundry (monolingual and bilingual) free 
online dictionaries; 


6. Translectures is a tool allowing us to generate, edit, and download automatic video captions and translations, developed 
by the Machine Learning and Language Processing Research Group at the Universidad Politecnica de Valencia. For further 
information, go to https://www.translectures.eu and http://www.mllp.upv.es 

7. Available from http://www.multidict.net 
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• incorporating automatically generated glossaries for each of the 16 study 
units inserted into the Multidict dictionary interface, thus allowing learners 
to quickly seek translations into more than 100 languages - a true asset 
when considering that participants came from 210 countries around the 
world. 

(3) To provide speaking practice by: 

• designing and embedding a voice recording tool (Language Lab) in all 
of the exercises containing audio, allowing learners to compare their 
utterances to the models provided by native speakers; 

• organising scheduled instructor-led Google Hangouts 8 9 sessions to support 
synchronous oral interaction; 

• organising learner-driven speaking practice sessions using the Talk about 1 ' 
discussion planner, a tool that serves the purpose of organising speaking 
practice encounters so that students can interact live among themselves 
and practise the language together through a Google Hangouts video 
conference. 

(4) To provide additional materials and further practice by: 

• curating all the resources recommended by the students themselves 
through the forum and the Facebook group and providing a list of freely 
available supplementary materials, organised by language skill; 

• integrating a link to Duolingo 10 in order to take advantage of its gamification 
features. 


4. Conclusions 

The study yielded interesting data. The lessons learnt are the following: 

• It is necessary to enrich an LMOOC with extra resources in order to 
intensify learner support, which in turn translates into increased motivation. 


8. For more information, go to https://hangouts.google.com 

9. For more information, go to https://talkabout.stanford.edu/welcome 

10. For more information, go to https://en.duolingo.com 
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• Students become more engaged and motivated when they perceive that 
there are fellow course participants whom they can interact with, either in 
writing (Facebook) or speaking (one-to-one or group video conferencing). 

• The sense of belonging to a community with shared interests can often 
drive students to turn to their peers rather than to the instructors or teaching 
assistants for guidance. 

• Self-access MOOC participants need to be given incentives in order to 
become efficient autonomous learners and to keep motivation alive. 
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Abstract. This paper reports on a case study in the experimental use of Open Educational 
Resources (OERs) in intermediate level language instruction. The resources come 
from three sources: the instructor, the students, and open content repositories. The 
objective of this action research project was to provide student-centered learning 
materials, enhance student motivation, and encourage learner autonomy. The content 
modules, designed to complement and supplement materials from the commercial 
textbook used, represent a variety of disciplines and genres. Grammar tutorials cover 
the structures typically introduced in intermediate language study. Also included are 
modules on language self-study, which feature annotated guides to online language 
resources. To accommodate further student personal or professional interest, students 
were asked to find and curate additional reading or multimedia content. 

Keywords: OER, student motivation, learner autonomy. 


1. Introduction 

At many institutions of higher learning in the United States, there is a language 
requirement for graduation, often consisting of completion of a four semester 
sequence of courses in the target language. This is the case currently at my 
institution, a large public university on the East Coast. After completing the required 
course sequence, the majority of students do not enroll in further instruction in the 
target language. This reflects both a practical impediment - the need to complete 
coursework in their major field of study - and a lack of interest in learning a second 
language. Because students generally do not continue language study beyond the 
fourth semester, most do not achieve a functional ability at a level sufficient for 
interpersonal or professional use. For the most part, they fail to see a connection 
between proficiency in a second language and their own lives now or in the future. 


1. Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, USA; rgjones@vcu.edu 
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A goal of this project was to motivate students to continue their study of the target 
language, in this case German, beyond that required by the university curriculum. 
That further language study could occur through enrollment in subsequent 
German courses, or more likely, through other avenues such as participation in 
study abroad or use of online language learning resources. Several approaches 
were used to motivate students and to equip them with the know-how to use 
online tools and services. That involved first making available a wider choice of 
learning materials than is generally the case, particularly if relying exclusively 
on a print textbook. That variety was designed to offer the possibility for students 
to connect with content of potential individual interest (see Tomlinson, 2016). 
Additionally, students created their own learning materials through finding, 
curating, and describing online resources for learning German, thus engaging in 
“participatory action research” (Zuber-Skerrit, 2002). Finally, learning modules 
were developed which targeted the use of online language learning resources and 
approaches. The goal was to provide students with specific resources for learning 
German, but also to give them the knowledge and skills to be informed online 
learners. 


2. Method 

In recent studies, OERs have been shown to be widely accepted by students, given 
reduced costs and local adaptability (Hilton, 2016). In this instance, OERs were 
used to expand areas of content and to engage students with resources useful in 
online language learning. The modules were developed based on materials taken 
from open sources and annotated for students at the intermediate level. Materials 
from OER repositories were integrated into the format used in all modules, based on 
a basic HTML template. Students had access through the course site in Blackboard 
and also on the open web. Additionally, students participated in a web site curation 
blog, designed to encourage students to discover, share, and learn from resources 
of personal interest (Gilmore, 2007). 


3. Discussion 

3.1. Grammar tutorials 

Grammar tutorials supplemented the as-needed grammar sections of the textbook. 
As is normally the case today, the textbook did not provide comprehensive 
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presentations of grammar, but rather used a chunked approach, introducing 
selected aspects of the grammar at a time, with an emphasis on functional use in the 
context of unit content. This approach works well for the majority of students and 
integrates grammar functionally into task-based learning. However, for some adult 
learners, a more comprehensive and systematic grammar presentation aligns better 
to their analytical learning style. Others may prefer a more inductive approach 
using discovery learning (Boulton & Cobb, 2017). The online tutorials provide 
both options. Each starts with corpus-derived examples, inviting students to induce 
patterns (see Figure 1). Next, explicit rules are discussed, contrasting English 
and German usage, while walking the learner through multiple, annotated usage 
examples. At the end of each section, formative assessments provide immediate 
feedback. The tutorials cover areas typically introduced at the intermediate level 
and also include review modules. 


Figure 1. Grammar tutorial 



| Contents Y | Next ► 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 


Passive Voice 

VCU German Tutorial Series 


score print all 


Introduction: The Uses of "werden" 

In German, "werden" is used in a variety of ways: Those include as a stand-along verb (= to become) and as a helping 
verb (plus infinitive) to speak about future or probable events. We will be looking at an additional usage, namely to 
build passive verb constructions. 

The following sentences are taken from the Digitate Wdrterbuch der deutschen Sprache das 20. Jahrhunderts (DWDS) . 
Follow these steps to gain insight into the uses of werden: 

1) Read the sentences and determine how you think werden is being used, i.e., as a stand-alone verb, to talk about the 
future, or the passive (hint: it is a 2-part verb, like the future). Mouse over each use of the verb to see if you are correct. 


Ich werde diese Schreckensnacht nie vergessen. 

Die Kinder wurden auf den Arm genommen und bekamen Schokolade. 
Die wird niemand le g 
Dieser Film wird untT Passlve (past tense) 

Das alles hat Konturen, uie man rim veiyessuri wiru.- 

Gegen zehn Uhr wurde der Park unverhofft still. 

Ich werde heute das Konsulat mit meinem Transit verlassen. 

Mutter und Tochter werden intemiert. 


2) Try to determine from the examples the pattern for constructing the German passive, then answer the question below: 
Value: 2 

How is the passive voice constucted in German? 

O a. werden + infinitive 
O b. werden + past participle 
O c. werden + conjugated verb 

( Check Answer~) 
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3.2. Content modules 


The content modules were designed to extend the range of topics and genres of texts. 
Students enrolled in this course come from a variety of academic majors. In order 
to show the relevance of German to different fields, texts and media introduced in 
the modules come from a variety of areas, such as music history, politics, physics, 
and engineering. The texts, taken from open content sources, represent a variety of 
genres, from fairytale to scientific treatise and vary in length and difficulty level. 
The resources are annotated for language and culture. Each text is accompanied by 
comprehensive questions and interactive exercises. They also include annotated 
vocabulary lists, along with flashcards and exercises. Whenever possible, the 
modules incorporate audio and video; streaming video was used as well. 


Figure 2. Content module 


Vom Mauschen, Vogelchen und der Bratwurst 

Bruder Grimm 


Seite: 1 I 2 | 3 | 4 


Punkte alles drucken 


Vorschau 


Schauen Sie sich das folgende Video an, versuchen Sie so viel wie moglich zu verstehen, dann lesen Sie die Bruder Grimm Geschichte 
vom Mauschen, Vogelchen und der Bratwurst auf den folgenden Seiten. 


VOKABELN 

aufgeteilt - divided up 

der Koch - cook 

das Gemuse - vegetable 

die Pfanne - pan 

springen - to jump 

schlingen - to wind, turn 

das Holz - wood 

holen - to fetch 

den Tisch decken - set table 

der Rabe - raven 

das Los - lot 

der Eimer - bucket 

suchen - to search 

verdachtig - suspicious 

falsche Briefe - bogus credentials 

ersaufen - to drown 


vr 

k 

s* 4t 


W 

Von dem Mmrsc 

lien, Vogelchen 
d 

der Bratwurst 

^ 0:07/5:26 #- 

- 4) -• 


nach oben | nachste Seite 


Figure 2 shows a module on a Grimm Brothers’ fairytale. The story is previewed 
using a YouTube video presenting a dramatic reading of the story followed by the 
text itself accompanied by audio recordings of native speakers reading the text. 
Some of the language used in this case is in Bavarian dialect. Other variations 
of German are included in the modules, so as to expose students to the reality 
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of dialect forms in German. The option of incorporating this kind of variety of 
texts, genres, and language variance is one of the advantages online OER has over 
conventional language textbooks. 

3.3. Student-created materials 


In addition to the modules created by the instructor or linked from OER sites, 
students in the course also worked with resources curated by the students 
themselves. Students were asked to find sites which aligned with course content. 
A class blog allowed sharing of the resources found (see Figure 3). Once a site 
was identified, students tagged the resource and provided a description in German. 
Students were assigned to read each other's posts and rate them; they also wrote 
comments. The student-curated sites expanded the range of content and genres. 
Sites curated included personal blogs, YouTube channels, websites for children, 
news reports, travel logs, food descriptions, and scientific reports. 


Figure 3. Curationblog 


UNTERHALTUNG / ENTERTAINMENT 

DER POSTILLON 

030APR,2017 XVIDEO 



★ ★★★★ O 2 Votes 
“Druckkosten, Witwen- und Waisenrente fur 
die Angehorigen verstorbener 
Auslandskorrcspondentcn, Schmiergelder fiir 
ExklusiventhUllungen: Ehrliche, unabhiingige 
und schnelle Nachrichten habcn ihren Preis - 
und das schon seit 1845.” Diese Website ist 
eine satirische und komische Zeitung. Die 
Website publiziert satirischen Artikel und 
Videos. Die Inhalte sind iiber viele 
verschieden Themen, zum Beispiel Politik, 
Wirtschaft,Sport und Wissenschaft. [...] 

Humor Politik Video 


ALLTAGSLEBEN / EVERYDAY LIFE 

DEUTSCHE LIEBEN 
SAUERKRAUT 

026 APR, 2017 

★ ★★★★ O 12 Votes 
Sauerkraut ist geliebt von alien Deutschen. 
Alle von die Europaische Lander prepareren 
sauerkraut anders. Man kann viele verschieden 
lebensmittel mit sauerkraut kochen, aber die 
Deutschen machen das am bcsten. Sauerkraut 
kommt aus Kohl, und das Kohl kommt 
meistcns aus Norddeutschland. Verschiedene 
regionen prepareren Sauerkraut in anderen 
Formen. Norddeutschland isst sauerkraut siiB 
und Siiddeutschland isst sauerkraut salzig. 
Video: [...] 

Deutsche Welle Essen Transkription 
Obungen Video Vokabeln 


REISEN / TRAVEL 

DIE RADTOUREN IN 
DEUTSCHLAND 

019 APR, 2017 


KULTUR / CULTURE 

10 DINGE, DIE SIE 
UBER BEETHOVEN 
WISSEN SOLLTEN 


026 APR ,2017 



★ ★★★★ O 11 Votes 
Dieser Artikel diskutiert Uber das Leben und 
die Kompositionen von Beethoven. Es gibt 
eine Liste. Er diskutiert Uber zehn Aspekte von 
sein Leben, von sein Geburtstag bis seine 
neunte Sinfonie. Meistens ist dieser Artikel gut 
fur Deutsch 202. Er benutze viel Grammatik 
von Deutsch 202 und ist sehr interessant. Der 
Artikel ist wohl zu lang, [...] 

Deutsche Welle Musik 


3.4. Modules on tools and services 

Language learners today have a wide range of possible online resources for 
gaining and maintaining language proficiency. These range from simple flashcard 
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programs or tourist glossaries to full-featured language learning programs such as 
Duolingo. Social media and online gaming provide opportunities to engage with 
others in language-mediated activities. However, the very wealth of choices can 
be a problem. It's been increasingly recognized how important a role language 
teachers play in guiding students to appropriate resources (Hubbard, 2013). For this 
project, students had access to an annotated list of tools/services. Additionally, they 
worked with a series of tutorials focused on online language learning sites/apps. 
That included vocabulary learning programs, online dictionaries/concordances, 
machine translation programs, and tandem-learning services. Whenever possible, 
the modules incorporated materials from open sources. The tutorial on Google 
Translate, for example, included a walk-through and exercises created by the Open 
University specifically for learners of German. 


4. Conclusion 

The modules used in the course provided a wider choice of topics than is generally 
the case in language instruction at this level in the US. As discussed in Godwin-Jones 
(2017a), students found the materials to be engaging and motivating; according to 
student questionnaires, the modules “helped increase interest in German and led 
them to explore other online language learning resources” (p. 10). 

All content was available outside the course-restricted learning management 
systems/virtual learning environments so as to be available for possible future use 
after the course was over or even after the students leave the university. The modules 
on language learning tools and services provide information about the benefits to 
students in future language learning endeavors. All resources were designed to 
work well on mobile devices, so as to integrate into devices functioning today 
as students’ daily companions (see Godwin-Jones, 2017b). The curation project 
is intended to provide students with an opportunity to find language resources of 
personal or professional interest, with the goal that that process might motivate 
them towards further language study. 
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Abstract. Mobile-Assisted Language Learning (MALL) provides second language 
(L2) learners and teachers with resources to enhance the learning experience, including 
its anytime, anywhere accessibility (Traxler, 2007). However, factors such as lack of 
confidence with technology (Son, 2014) and time limitations (Godwin-Jones, 2015) 
may prevent teachers from implementing MALL successfully. To better understand the 
barriers to using MALL, this pilot study investigated the perspectives of 21 L2 English 
teachers at secondary schools and colleges in Quebec (Canada). An online questionnaire, 
requiring 15-30 minutes to complete, consisted of six-point Likert scales, short answers, 
multiple-choice questions, and probed teachers’ current practices, willingness to engage 
with different tools, and factors influencing their implementation (e.g. time restraints, 
lack of training). Results suggest that while most language teachers appear to be open 
to engaging their students in MALL, limitations and concerns regarding distractions, 
cheating, school policy, class disruption, and time pressures remain. 

Keywords: MALL, teacher perspectives. 


1. Introduction 

MALL provides L2 learners and teachers with innumerable resources to enhance 
the learning experience. With MALL, not only can each student have L2 resources 
available at the literal tips of their fingers, but these resources can be accessed 
regardless of time or place (Traxler, 2007). However, the implementation of MALL 
in language curricula raises concerns, especially in schools where mobile devices 
are banned. Concerns include student distraction, academic misconduct, and 
privacy issues. Although Gonzalez-Lloret and Ortega (2014, p. 1) argue that the 
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pedagogical potential of technology is generally recognized and no longer disputed, 
instructors may be accustomed to more traditional forms of teaching. Many teachers 
also lack integrative training in computer-assisted language learning (Jalkanen, 
2015) and may encounter barriers such as budgeting constraints, infrastructure 
issues, teacher overload, and individual factors such as teacher attitudes (Godwin- 
Jones, 2015), which can be influenced by their personal interest and confidence in 
using technology (Tour, 2015). 

In this study, we probed teacher desires and concerns with respect to the 
implementation of MALL, simultaneously while conducting a study investigating 
the impact of MALL on student learning. The first step, reported here, was the 
piloting of an online mixed-item questionnaire; this pilot stage will enable us 
to refine questionnaire items before a planned distribution to a wider teacher 
population. This study addressed the following research questions: 

• How are teachers currently using MALL in L2 teaching? 

• What are their beliefs and attitudes towards MALL? What limitations and 
barriers do they face? 


2. Method 

An online mixed-item questionnaire (hosted on SurveyGizmo), consisting 
of six-point Likert scales and multiple-choice and short answer questions, 
was distributed via social media and emailed to professional contacts in the 
field. The questionnaire took 15-30 minutes to complete. Participants were 14 
secondary and seven college (pre-university) English as a second language 
teachers ( M=1 , F= 14; age range: 25-50) living and working in Quebec. The 
Likert scale questions were analyzed using descriptive statistics and multiple- 
choice questions were summarized via response counts. Short-answer questions 
were used to complement questionnaire results. Participants were not able to 
skip question items, but skip logic was used to automatically eliminate irrelevant 
sections for each respondent. 


3. Results and discussion 

Of the 21 participants, 11 had received formal training in using technology (eight 
in teaching training and three in professional development workshops) while five 
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expressed that they were self-taught. In terms of personal technology use, all but 
one participant owned a smartphone or tablet. Mobile devices were ranked high 
in use: eight teachers ranked smartphones as their most-used device, two ranking 
it as their second most-used, and three as their third most-used. Overall, teachers 
were comfortable using technology (M=5.29, >SZ)=0.78; additional Likert scale items 
are summarized in Table 1). Some participants (via short answers) attributed their 
high level of comfort to frequency and ease of use. One teacher who expressed less 
comfort suggested that there was simply “not enough time to invest in learning new 
technologies”. 

In terms of MALL, 13 teachers were familiar with using language learning 
applications (apps, e.g. Duolingo, Memrize) and ten had access to classroom sets 
of tablets or laptops. While only two had previously been trained on using apps 
for language teaching, 14 said they would recommend language learning apps to 
students, and nine expressed that they had either told their students about these 
apps or trained them how to use them. 

Teachers were divided on how often they allow students to use mobile devices in 
the classroom, with responses ranging from ‘never’ to ‘very frequently’ (M— 4. 10, 
SD=] .70). Mobile devices were used in classrooms for activities such as looking 
up words or definitions (n=15), searching the web (n=14), taking notes (n=8), 
and playing language games (n=5). Other less frequently reported uses included 
downloading course content, reading texts, and using other apps (e.g. video editing 
applications). One participant commented that mobile devices were incorporated 
because “banning phones is a losing battle”. 


Table 1. Relevant items from the online questionnaire 



Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

How would you rate your current level of comfort 
with technology outside the classroom? 

5.29 

0.78 

I allow students to use their mobile 
devices in English class. 

4.10 

1.70 

I train my students to use mobile apps to practice English. 

4.05 

1.50 

In class, we use language learning apps. 

2.50 

1.36 

I would like my students to use language learning 
apps to practise English outside the classroom. 

4.86 

1.01 

Technology helps to engage students in the 
lesson or task rather than distract them. 

4.29 

0.85 

The use of technology in class brings 
up many privacy issues. 

3.86 

1.59 
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Regarding the barriers influencing MALL implementation, only 6 participants 
reported the following reasons: distraction (n=4), academic misconduct via 
cheating (n=4), school policies (n=3), class disruption (n=2), and time limitations 
(n=2). Participants volunteered additional barriers to using technology in general 
via a short answer question, expressing that planning time, budgeting, and lack of 
training played significant roles, echoing Godwin-Jones’s (2015) findings. Another 
participant commented that he “was classically trained as a student, so I tend 
to replicate that behavior as a teacher. It’s hard to envision myself teaching in a 
different way than how I was taught even though 1 know it is possible”. 

In summary, the teachers surveyed appear to be open to the idea of using MALL 
with learners (as seen in Park, 2014), but there are several factors that continue 
to limit implementation. In addition to the training and planning issues outlined 
by Godwin-Jones (2015), we see that school policy and concerns regarding 
distraction, classroom disruption, and possible cheating may also influence 
a teacher’s decision to allow the use of mobile devices in the classroom. It is 
important to acknowledge and address these issues in future teacher training, and 
researchers also need to take them into consideration when designing tools and 
technology-mediated tasks. 


4. Conclusions 

As this was a pilot project, the participant pool is small and the results therefore 
cannot be generalized to a larger population. Participants were recruited via social 
media and email, indicating a potential bias towards users of technology. For 
future recruitment, we will seek a larger sample of teachers via their institutions. 

This pilot study will allow us to further refine the questionnaire for use with a larger 
participant pool; for example, some of the short answers provided by participants 
will be added to multiple-choice questions to provide future participants with 
more insightful choices. When implemented, the study will constitute phase one 
of a multi-phase project which aims to develop MALL resources that can be used 
outside the classroom to extend students’ interaction with the target language 
while also complementing what they learn in class (e.g. by relating the out-of¬ 
class experience to work done inside the classroom). The results of the survey 
will be used in conjunction with a survey of student perspectives of technology 
for language learning (Collins & Cardoso, 2017), as successful implementation 
of any novel approach requires that BOTH student and instructor opinions be 
taken into consideration. 
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Abstract. In this qualitative study, we analyze postgraduate students’ perceptions 
of strategic behaviors they developed during their online studies and their ability 
to extend this behavior to their own praxis. Findings suggest that strategic behavior 
centers around the development of four core skills: engaging in self-directed 
thinking; fostering effective communication; fostering leadership and shared 
responsibility; and using technology to reinforce, extend, and deepen learning. 
Through a dialogic process, where the presence of a supportive online community 
of practice plays a central role, participants appear to use these skills to engage in 
a process of un-learning and re-learning. The asynchronous modality of the online 
medium, allowing delayed rather than immediate responses, appeared to facilitate 
deeper, more considered constructions of new understandings. Ultimately, this 
online modality appears propitious in building self-confidence, thus empowering 
participants to act in their professional domain. 

Keywords: 21st century skills, online professional development, dialogic, 
community of practice. 


1. Introduction 

This paper explores how six teachers of English as a second or other language, 
graduates of a UK university’s online Master of Arts (MA) in English Language 
Teaching (ELT), perceive their strategic development during their studies. Volunteer 
participants were working and studying simultaneously, allowing researchers 
to probe their perceptions of skills they used for mastering postgraduate course 
content and for application to professional activities. 
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For learners and users of English as a second or other language, the development 
of strategic behaviors has been a priority since the ‘four skills approach’ emerged 
in English language teaching and learning. 

Recently, studies into skills and strategies have expanded beyond the second 
language classroom, moving into the wider framework of skills which meet the 
demands of the day-and-age. Generally labeled ‘21st century skills’, they favor the 
development of strategies for more effective behaviors in study, at work, and for life. 
Skills for effective problem solving, critical and creative thinking, collaboration 
and social action, and accessing new knowledge all figure in a 21st century 
skills framework; although definitions are various (Bellanca & Brandt, 2010), its 
visibility in current educational policy-making justifies further exploration. 

In our role as online MA tutors, we had noticed during forum interaction the 
development of particular strategic behaviors in course participants. Since these 
behaviors resonated with core skills categories from the British Council’s (2016) 
‘core skills for learning and society’, we adopted this framework to scaffold our 
study. 

Drawing on Fullan and Langworthy (2013), among others, the British Council 
framework proposes the skills categories of critical thinking and problem Solving, 
collaboration and communication, creativity and imagination, citizenship, 
digital literacy, student leadership, and personal development. For our study, 
we narrowed the scope to the four highest resonating categories, adding some 
further glossing (Table 1). These categories underpinned the design of our data 
collection instrument. 


Table 1. The core skills framework for the study (abridged) 


Core Skill 1 Engaging in 
self-directed thinking 

Skills involve critical thinking 
and problem solving: processes 
are essentially self-initiated, self- 
monitored, and self-corrective. 

Core Skill 2 Fostering 
effective communication 

Skills for collaborative and 
constructive dialogue include clarity 
of thinking, empathy, and respect. 

Core Skill 3 Fostering leadership 
and shared responsibility 

Skills include knowing when and 
how to assume the lead and/or 
sharing responsibility with others. 

Core skill 4 Using technology to 
reinforce, extend, and deepen learning 

Skills involve discovering, mastering, 
and communicating knowledge and 
information to a global community. 
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The guiding research questions for the study were: 

Q1. Which key skills do participants perceive that they effectively develop 
during postgraduate study? 

Q2. How do these skills enable participants to interpret their understanding 
of the wider issues in their local ELT contexts? 


2. Method 


Adopting a qualitative interpretative approach (Mackey & Gass, 2005) to investigate 
participant perceptions of their skills development online, we approached potential 
participants online, delivering a questionnaire via individual emails and using 
individual Skype interviews for validity checking of our interpretations ofparticipants’ 
words and to reconfirm permission to quote anonymously. Centered around the 
core skills framework (Figure 1), questionnaire items prompted introspections and 
probed reflections on strategic behaviors related to participants’ online studies and to 
the application of skills and knowledge to their professional contexts. 


Figure 1. Data analysis process: core skills, themes, and higher order categories 
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We applied a layered approach to data analysis, using a three-stage thematic 
analysis (Guest, MacQueen, & Namey, 2012). First, researchers identified and 
grouped prominent themes emerging from the data; next, data under each of 
these themes were re-analyzed and redistributed, using the core skills framework 
(Figure 1), to ascertain links between skills development and online learning 
(Research Question 1). In relation to Research Question 2, patterns were sought 
in the data and a more holistic underlying framework was suggested, consisting 
of three higher-order categories: un-learning/-re-learning, empowerment, and 
belonging to global communities of practice (Figure 1). 


3. Discussion 

Our analysis provided insights on the kinds of skills-building which participants 
perceive as facilitated by their online postgraduate study. Participants describe how 
such Core Skills (CSs) can be usefully applied to the tasks of teacher-learning and 
professional practice, as these data extracts suggest: 

“The skills I developed to analyze critically research from other countries, 
helped me analyzed [sic] my own context to provide more effective 
guidance for my students in their acquisition of the language” (CS1). 

“Now I am able to share my points of view with others, to propose solutions 
and also to defend the ideas that 1 think must be taken into consideration to 
improve the different areas of my teaching context” (CS2). 

“The programme provided me with a vision of [...] the numerous 
phenomena in ELT [...] that has helped me to think of possible research 
studies that might be carried out in order to contribute to improve the 
results in my teaching context and in other teaching contexts” (CS3). 

“I need technology in order to have access to the sources of information 
that will allow me to continue growing professionally and also to develop 
or choose material that my students can use to improve [...] their command 
of English” (CS4). 

This and other data suggests that the four core skills in Figure 1 function in an 
essentially dialogic fashion, whereby strategic behaviors that participants perceived 
they had developed during online study then fed into participants’ professional 
practice, mediating between the two domains of learning and praxis in the form 
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of both external and internal dialogue. Additionally, data suggests that learning 
for professional development involves a process of challenging current beliefs and 
practices, followed by the dismantling of old habits or axioms, before learners can 
move forward toward more effective practice (un-learning/re-learning): 

“The discussion forums raised my level of awareness by reading for 
information, asking and answering questions or self-directed learning, i.e. 
finding out by reading to understand, at the same time assimilating and 
processing colleagues’ knowledge to add to my own, before responding”. 

As this and other data suggest, it appears that an asynchronous modality of 
communication, allowing reflection time and delayed response, is a powerful tool 
in this process of un-leaming and re-learning. Not only might it facilitate self- 
directed thinking, but it may also contribute to the building of self-confidence, the 
construction of voice, and eventually lead to willingness to assume leadership roles 
in local arenae. Similar findings are echoed in a selection of papers in Tomei (2006). 


4. Conclusions 

Our analysis leads us to conclude that un-learning and re-learning is facilitated 
when space is created for teachers to re-think in collaboration with others; an 
asynchronous medium allowing delayed, more considered, responses, appears to 
be propitious for this. A supportive community of learning can generate individual 
growth and self-confidence, with an empowering effect on its members, as they 
enable each other to find their voice. Membership of a global ELT discourse 
community seems to generate the confidence to assume leadership in local ELT 
practice. 

In answer to our research questions, (1) through the medium of international online 
study, cognitive and attitudinal space can be created, favoring more critical learning 
and specific key skills development, and (2) the strategic behaviors which learners 
see themselves as having developed through their online studies are also perceived 
as having transfer-value to local contexts. 
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Abstract. Simple English Wikipedia is a user-contributed online encyclopedia 
intended for young readers and readers whose first language is not English. We 
compiled a corpus of the entirety of Simple English Wikipedia as of June 20th, 
2017. We used lexical frequency profiling tools to investigate the vocabulary size 
needed to comprehend Simple English Wikipedia texts. We hypothesized that if the 
texts are indeed simple, learners should need to know far fewer than 8000 words. 
Our findings indicate that the texts are not as simple as the creators of the authoring 
guidelines intended. We suggest that authors of simplified texts be encouraged to 
provide plain language explanations of low-frequency technical terms either in-text 
or in glossary form. We will discuss implications for researching the pedagogical 
usefulness of the Simple English Wikipedia. 

Keywords: simplified texts, corpus-driven research, lexical frequency, reading 
comprehension. 


1. Introduction 

The user-contributed online encyclopedia Simple English Wikipedia (SEW) 
is intended for young readers and readers whose first language is not English. 
Simplified reference materials could be of great use in English as a second 
language (ESL) or English as a foreign language instruction, particularly for 
learners pursuing advanced studies, but have a controversial place in pedagogy 
(e.g. Boulton & Cobb, 2017). Because text simplification is often accomplished 
using formulaic and mechanical methods (e.g. based on readability indices), 
simplified texts are often viewed as inauthentic and more difficult to comprehend 
than the originals (Crossley, Louwerse, McCarthy, & McNamara, 2007). Simple 
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English Wikipedia, however, is simplified by human authors following a style 
guide. Authors are advised to avoid overly complex sentence structures where 
possible, and to use Ogden’s (1930) 850-word Basic English word List (OBEL). 
Our paper focuses on the lexical characteristics of Simple English Wikipedia 
texts. 

Our study is guided by reading comprehension studies that consistently show that 
English learners need to know 98% of the running words that occur in a reading 
passage - 8000 to 9000 word families - in order to understand it adequately 
(Nation, 2006). Our aim is to estimate the vocabulary size needed to comprehend 
Simple English Wikipedia texts at the 98% coverage level. We hypothesize that 
if the texts are indeed simple, learners should need to know far fewer than 8000 
words. 

OBEL (Ogden, 1930) was created in 1930 as a functional ESL primer of 850 
words. The website referenced by the SEW authoring guide states “we find that 
90% of the concepts in [the Oxford Pocket English Dictionary] can be achieved 
with 850 words”. However, we argue that this list lacks the coverage necessary 
for today’s English learner. As Nation (2006) points out, the 2000 most common 
word families (often called the General Service List) in English cover about 80% 
of English writing; at 850 words, OBEL seems both short and outdated. Using the 
VocabProfiler on Lextutor.ca, which uses the BNC-COCA corpus to identify word 
frequency, we found that 117 words in OBEL are seen in the 3-K band or above, 
meaning that many of the OBEL words are not frequent in contemporary English 
(e.g. ‘fowl’, ‘basin’, and ‘cork’). 


2. Method 


2.1. Creating the SEW corpus 

Our corpus-based study uses lexical frequency profiling tools to describe the 
lexical characteristics of SEW. We first created a corpus encompassing the entirety 
of its website as of June 20th, 2017. The corpus was created by compiling Simple 
English Wikipedia’s content into a single text file that excluded most extraneous 
information (e.g. content lists, footnotes). We then removed as much superfluous 
coding information left over from the content dump as possible (e.g. <doc> tags). 
This left a corpus of approximately 17 million words: the Simple English Wikipedia 
Corpus and Concordia (SEWCC). 
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For our analysis, we used the corpus profiling program AntConc to make word 
lists based on frequency, and to measure coverage for OBEL and Baumann 
and Cvdligan’s (1995) version of West’s (1953, see www.lextutor.ca/freq/lists_ 
download) General Service List (GSL). To estimate coverage, we created word 
lists that exclude OBEL and GSL word families from the SEW texts. We then 
calculated the percentage of tokens removed from the SEW list by this process. 

2.2. Lexical profiling 

For comparison, we applied OBEL and the GSL to two corpora: our SEWCC, 
and the Concordia Corpus of Wikipedia (ConCo W). ConCoW is a corpus of more 
than one million words divided over 12 thematic categories. It reflects the content 
available in the English version of Wikipedia at the time of its creation, February, 
2016. It was designed to be representative of Wikipedia’s approximately 2.9 
billion words of English content, and to be used specifically for corpus analysis. 

We first evaluated whether OBEL saw more coverage in the SEW than in ConCoW. 
Whether OBEL is a good metric for “simplicity” aside, it should see significantly 
more coverage in the SEW if people are following the SEW 2016 guidelines. Our 
results can be seen in Table 1 . 


Table 1. SEWCC and ConCoW coverage results 


Corpus 

OBEL Coverage 

GSL Coverage 

SEWCC (17,592,204 tokens) 

10,169,257 tokens (57.8%) 

13,406,727 tokens (76.2%) 

ConCoW (1,055,794 tokens) 

790,598 tokens (74.9%) 

778,887 tokens (73.8%) 


Note. The GSL should see approx. 80% coverage in most English writing (Flsu, 
2014; Nation, 2006). 

Despite the SEW authoring guidelines, we can see that OBEL is not particularly 
representative of the vocabulary within SEWCC. According to Zipf’s law, the 
100 most common words in English should account for approximately 50% of 
English writing (Zipf, 1935). At 58% coverage, Ogden’s 850-word list does not 
appear to offer much advantage. From a learner’s point of view, neither OBEL 
nor the 100 most common words in English would adequately prepare readers to 
comprehend texts from SEWCC. The GSL fares better, with 76% coverage - within 
expectations for unsimplified English texts. As mentioned earlier, the GSL should 
see approximately 80% coverage in most unsimplified English writing (Flsu, 2014; 
Nation, 2006). However, if the SEWCC were simplified English, the GSL should 
have seen higher coverage than the above (e.g. Cobb, 2007; Nation, 2006). 
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Unexpectedly, ConCoW texts conform more closely to the SEW authoring 
guidelines than SEWCC texts. In ConCoW, OBEL sees about as much coverage 
as the GSL, at 74.9% and 73.8%, respectively. It appears that having receptive 
knowledge of OBEL might actually be an efficient way to boost one’s vocabulary 
coverage for reading standard Wildpedia, however OBEL is poorly represented in 
the SEWCC. 

3. Discussion 

Our findings indicate that SEW articles require surprisingly large vocabularies 
to comprehend, comparable to that required to read standard Wikipedia 
articles. A major limitation of our analysis is that it does not account for other 
comprehensibility indices (e.g. syntactic complexity). SEW authors may rely 
more heavily on reduction of syntactic complexity or elaboration strategies in 
developing simplified articles rather than following the authoring guidelines. 
Authors may wish to avoid introducing ambiguity when describing technical 
topics and so avoid strictly controlling their vocabulary, perhaps by defining 
difficult terms instead of replacing them with less specialized vocabulary. 
Follow-up studies should examine whether articles with technical content differ 
from others. However, given that Tweissi (1998) found that texts simplified using 
a controlled lexicon supported greater comprehension gains than other methods 
of text simplification, we encourage SEW authors to provide plain language 
explanations of low-frequency technical terms either in-text or in glossary form, 
as recommended by Nation (2013). 

Two key findings from our results are that OBEL is not being used much in SEW, 
with only 57.8% coverage, and that SEW is not using appreciably more simplified 
vocabulary than Wikipedia proper. Both encyclopaedias have similar coverage 
from the 2000 most frequently used word families in English (76.2% and 73.8%). 
From a pedagogical perspective, ESL learners will not find the SEW easier to read 
than the normal Wildpedia. Based on our results, unless the teacher prefers the 
shorter SEW texts (Hendry, 201 6), there is little advantage to choosing SEW over 
standard Wikipedia texts for ESL learning. 


4. Conclusions 

Previous research (e.g. Cobb, 2007; Nation, 2006) argues strongly for the use of 
simplified texts for ESL learning, and there is a dearth of simplified English texts for 
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adults. SEW could easily fill the need for simplified texts, providing teachers and 
ESL students with nigh-infinite interesting content across disciplines. However, the 
results from our study indicate it has a long way to go before it could rightfully be 
called simplified. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a chatbot for a Dialogue-Based Computer-Assisted 
second Language Learning (DB-CALL) system. A DB-CALL system normally 
leads dialogues by asking questions according to given scenarios. User utterances 
outside the scenarios are normally considered as semantically improper and simply 
rejected. In this paper, we assume that raising the freedom of dialogue can stimulate 
the user's interest in learning. For this, a chatbot based on a search engine with a 
dialogue corpus has been developed to deal with conversations out of the scenarios. 
We evaluate the chatbot separately in two different cases: as an independent hot 
and as an auxiliary system. The results showed that, unlike the independent chatbot 
system, the chatbot as an auxiliary system showed a much lower turn success ratio. 

Keywords: chatbot, computer-assisted second-language learning system, dialogue- 
based CALL, dialogue system. 


1. Introduction 

Dialogues between a user and a DB-CALL system normally need to follow given 
scenarios on chosen topics. It is a system that leads dialogues by asking questions. 
The language learner needs to answer the questions (Lee et al.. 2011). The system 
evaluates the answers to see if they are appropriate for the given question (Kwon 
et al., 2015). Such evaluation is totally based on the given scenarios and so 
utterances outside the scenarios would be considered as semantically improper 
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and rejected by the system. This means that even meaningful conversations are 
perceived as errors. 

In this paper, we present a DB-CALL system which adopts a chatbot to enable 
free conversations between the learner and the system. We also investigate what 
preparation a chatbot needs to assist a DB-CALL system. 


2. GenieTutor - a task-oriented dialogue 
system for second-language learning 

We developed GenieTutor, a DB-CALL system for English learners in Korea 
several years ago. At first, it was a role-play dialogue system for second language 
learners (Kwon et al.. 2015). After that, an upgraded version of GenieTutor was 
developed. Our goal was to increase the freedom of the user's conversation so that 
it would become more like a conversation between people. In order to achieve 
this, topics were considered as tasks, which could be separated into several smaller 
subtasks; the execution of some of the subtasks could, in turn, be independent 
of the orders. As a result, a certain degree of freedom in the order of utterances 
was allowed (Choi, Kwon, Kim, & Lee, 2016; Kwon, Kim, & Lee, 2016). For 
example, for a task of ‘ordering food’, which consisted of subtasks ‘[greeting] » 
choose main dishes > choose side dishes > pay the bill » [greeting]’, the sub-task 
[greeting] can be skipped, and the user can choose side dishes with the main dishes 
at once and then just ask for the bill. 

Despite a greater degree of freedom, user utterances could still be rejected - the 
reason might be a lack of keywords which are necessary for the user utterances, or 
the utterances might be outside the scenarios. In either case, the system would treat 
them as “unknown utterances”, and ask the user to re-utter their responses again. 
Here is an example - the system simply repeats its previous utterance of “Your total 
comes to 160 dollars”, when the user answers with “I don’t have money” which is 
an utterance outside the scenario: 

System: Your total comes to 160 dollars. 

User: I don’t have money. 

System: Your total comes to 160 dollars. 

User: Here you go. 
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We performed a user evaluation on this system, where a question was asked: “Do 
you think the out of topic conversation (free talking) function is necessary for a 
DB-CALL system?”. About 66.7% of 30 participants answered with “necessary” 
or “very necessary”. This percentage increases to 86.7% for intermediate level 
learners. Considering only 46.7% of the elementary level learners were positive, 
higher level learners prefer to learn language through free dialogue (Table 1). 


Table 1. User evaluation on GenieTutor: “Is out of topic conversation necessary?” 


Answer 

Elementary 
level learners 

Percentage 

Intermediate 

Level 

learners 

Percentage 

In total 

5: Very necessary 

5 

33.3% 

5 

33.3% 

33.3% 

4: Necessary 

2 

13.3% 

8 

53.3% 

33.3% 

3: Not sure 

3 

20% 

0 

0% 

10.0% 

2: Not necessary 

3 

20% 

2 

13.3% 

16.7% 

1: Very unnecessary 

2 

13.3% 

0 

0% 

6.7% 

In Total 

15 

100% 

15 

100% 

100% 


3. GenieTutor Plus - allows free 
conversations with chatbot 

To meet the user needs shown in Table 1 , a chatbot was considered necessary for 
the DB-CALL system. A search-based chatbot was developed to assist GenieTutor 
to allow users to have free conversations with the system. The dialogue is still 
mainly based on scenarios. However, if the semantic correctness evaluation module 
determines that the user utterance cannot be classified to any predefined dialogue 
acts, it would be considered as an out-of-task utterance, and responded to as such 
by the chatbot. 

The main purpose of the DB-CALL system is to help learners practice given 
dialogues. To fulfill this purpose, right after the chatbot response, the system would 
induce the user to return to the topic conversation by speaking in accordance with 
the scenario. For example, when a user presents “I have no money”, the system 
will utter “What a pity!” with the chatbot, and then repeat “Your total comes to 
160 dollars” according to the scenario (Figure 1). The sentences presented by the 
chatbot are highlighted in red. 
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Figure 1. GenieTutor with chatbot 



The search engine Indri (Strohman, Metzler, Turtle, & Croft, 2005) was adopted to 
retrieve the most similar dialogue examples from a dialogue corpus. Each dialogue 
example contains two utterances, called a turn in the dialogue system: a query 
uttered with a reply. As most of the dialogues consist of short sentences (which 
is different from document retrieval), a rescoring function was adopted to re-rank 
similar examples. In the case of a lack of a similar example, an utterance was 
randomly output to the user, which was supposed to be similar to a topic change in 
human conversation. 

About 410,000 turns are contained in the corpus, of which 18,000 were developed 
by human developers, 237,000 were extracted from the MovieDic corpus (Banchs, 
2012), and another 155,000 were collected from various educational or traveling 
materials, which have been developed over the recent decades for dialogue machine 
translation purposes. 


4. User evaluation 

Firstly, the chatbot was evaluated as an assistant module of GenieTutor Plus. The 
learners were required to have conversations with the system. The users were 
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allowed to enjoy free talking with the system (non-topic related conversation), 
while all subtasks had to be finished to achieve the task. The turn success ratio 
was evaluated as the ratio of system responses which were evaluated as ‘proper’ 
to user utterances. Twenty English learners participated in the evaluation on topics 
including ‘buying city-tour tickets’ and ‘ordering food’. An evaluation on the 
independent chatbot was also performed. The users were required to chat with the 
chatbot freely, with at least twenty turns being uttered. 


Table 2. User evaluation on the chatbot as an auxiliary system of DB-CALL 
versus as an independent system 


Topic 

Turn success ratio 
(topic and 
non-topic) 

Non-topic 
user utterances 

Turn success 
ratio 

(non-topic) 

Chatbot for GenieTutor Plus 

71.30% 

8.38% 

33.33% 

Independent chatbot 

- 

100% 

52.78% 


From Table 2, we can see that, compared with an independent bot, the chatbot has 
a lower success ratio as an assistant bot for a DB-CALL system. The reason is that 
users tended to evaluate a non-topic response in the context of the topic conversation 
on a more stringent basis. For example, the following system utterances would be 
acceptable if they were uttered by an independent chatbot, but would be considered 
as improper if they happened during a food ordering task, in which the DB-CALL 
system acted in the role of waiter: 

System: Woidd you like something to drink? 

User: Nothing. 

System: It is a damned ugly nothing. 


5. Conclusion 

In this paper we introduced a chatbot to a DB-CALL system to deal with out 
of topic user utterances, so that the conversation could be more natural, like a 
conversation between people. However, the turn success ratio of such free-talking 
in a DB-CALL system was lower than with an independent chatbot. We would like 
to continue our research to extract small but more suitable dialogue corpus for each 
topic in the DB-CALL system. 
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Abstract. Motivational factors play an important role in (language) learning 
processes and research indicates that this is also true for telecollaboration 
exchanges (Jauregi, de Graaff, van den Bergh, & Kriz, 2012; Melchor-Couto, 
2017; in press). This short paper will introduce a study into how motivational 
factors play a role in telecollaboration exchanges by teenagers depending on 
the interaction constellation, the tools being used, and the telecollaborative 
experience. A total of 202 foreign language learners from different European 
countries took part in telecollaboration activities. All participants carried out 
an average of four telecollaborative sessions either by written chat or by video 
communication. Data from a survey measuring motivational factors, including 
self-efficacy beliefs, motivation, and anxiety, was gathered after every session. A 
small number of pupils were also interviewed on aspects related to motivation and 
anxiety. The results show: (1) a significant decrease in anxiety across conditions 
as sessions progress, especially for those communicating in Lingua Franca (LF) 
constellations using chat; (2) that pupils interacting with Native Speakers (NSs) 
seem to be the most confident concerning their perception of competence; and (3) 
that those communicating with NSs were significantly more positive about the 
learning potential of communicating with NSs. 

Keywords: telecollaboration, motivation, self-efficacy, anxiety, video 

communication, chat. 


1. Introduction 


Motivational factors play an important role in (language) learning processes 

(Bandura, 1997; Domyei, MacIntyre, & Henry, 2016; Ryan & Deci, 2000) and 
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research indicates that this is also true for telecollaboration exchanges (Jauregi et 
ah, 2012; Melchor-Couto, 2017, in press). Telecollaboration or online intercultural 
exchange is an “internet-based intercultural exchange between groups of learners 
of different cultural/national backgrounds set up in an institutional blended- 
learning context with the aim of developing both language skills and intercultural 
communicative competence” (Guth & Helm, 2012, p. 42). 

Most of the studies addressing telecollaboration to date have focused on university 
students. This study addresses the motivational dimension of telecollaboration 
among teenagers, a much neglected target group in studies addressing online 
intercultural exchanges. 

This study intends to analyse the motivational dimension involved in 
telecollaboration by looking at pupils’ self-efficacy and anxiety levels as well as 
their attitudes towards interactions with Native Speakers (NSs) and Non Native 
Speakers (NNSs). Interaction was in the foreign language either via the chat 
application in Moodle or via video communication (BigBlueButton (BBB) in 
Moodle), and with or without a webcam. 


2. Method 

A total of 202 foreign language learners from Spain, France, the Netherlands, 
Germany and the UK were recruited for telecollaboration activities within this 
project, which was funded as part of the European T1LA project (Telecollaboration 
for Intercultural Language Acquisition) 1 . All participants carried out an average of 
four telecollaborative sessions either by written chat or by video communication. 
They worked in either Lingua Franca (LF), Tandem (T), or Mixed constellations 
(M). 

A survey measuring motivational factors, including self-efficacy beliefs, motivation, 
and anxiety was circulated to all participants after every session. Three pupils were 
also interviewed on aspects related to motivation and anxiety. 

2.1. Instructional context 

Every pupil was paired with a peer from another country in order to carry out 
regular telecollaboration sessions during class time. A total of 44% of the survey 


3. http: //www.ti laproj ect. eu/ 
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responses came from pupils telecollaborating in a LF constellation (interactions 
between NNSs of the target language), and 17% of the reactions correspond to 
pupils interacting in T constellations (with NSs of their target language, who were 
in turn learning their partner’s mother tongue). Finally, 39% used a mixed approach 
(tandem with lingua franca). 

2.2. Data collection 

A questionnaire measuring self-efficacy beliefs, attitudes toward NS and NNS 
interaction and anxiety was adapted from Jauregi et al. (2012) and distributed 
among learners to be completed after every session. Most items were to be scored 
by participants on a five-point Likert scale (l=‘strongly disagree’; 5=‘strongly 
agree’). 

Questionnaires were devised in English and translated into Dutch, French, German, 
and Spanish. They were circulated electronically via SurveyMonkey. Three 
students from Colexio Apostol Santiago (Vigo, Spain), all at the B1 proficiency 
level, were randomly chosen to be interviewed for this study. 

2.3. Data analysis 

The quantitative data collected was coded for analysis and mean values were 
calculated. The qualitative data was analysed by identifying different coding 
categories (Bogdan & Biklen, 2006) related to the topics being researched in the 
present study. 


3. Results 

The first part of this section will present the survey analysis per category and the 
second part will focus on the interview findings. 

3.1. Self-efficacy 

Pupils participating in Colexio Apostol Santiago T exchanges showed the highest 
mean scores for language competence and expressing themselves correctly (3.8), 
closely followed by the LF group (3.7), see Table 1. 
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As for the last item, the LF group showed the highest mean scores (4.6), followed 
by the T group (3.8). The pupils participating in M constellations got the lowest 
mean values across sessions for the three items (3.1; 2.9; 2.9). 


Table 1. Mean values for self-efficacy according to language constellation (LF, 
T, & M) and environments (chat & video communication (VC)) used 
in telecollaboration 


Item 

LF 

T 

M 

Chat 

VC 

I think that my foreign language 
competence is good enough to 
communicate with native speakers. 

3.7 

3.8 

3.1 

3.6 

3.3 

I can express myself correctly 
in the foreign language. 

3.7 

3.8 

2.9 

3.6 

3.3 

I understand (almost) everything that my 
partner says in the foreign language. 

4.6 

3.8 

2.9 

4.5 

3.4 


Regarding the differences in use of tools, pupils collaborating in chat were 
much more confident about being able to express themselves correctly (3.6) and 
particularly about understanding the partner (4.5) compared to those interacting 
by video communication (3.3; 3.4, respectively). As to the differences across 
sessions for the last item (understanding the interaction partner), in the first 
session the item scored average (3.5), while in the sixth session the mean values 
reached 4.2. 

3.2. Willingness to communicate 

Pupils communicating with NSs in the telecollaboration exchanges got much higher 
mean scores for the first item (4.1) than M constellations (3.4), while the LF group 
obtained the lowest mean values of all (3.1) (see Table 2). The pupils performing in 
BBB video communication thought they had learned a lot by communicating with 
NSs (3.5) compared to the chat group (3.1). 

3.3. Anxiety with communication 

Anxiety diminished as pupils got more familiar with telecollaboration. For 
instance, for the first item (I get nervous when I communicate), the first session got 
a mean score of 3.1, while the sixth session obtained a mean score of 1.5. The same 
tendency was observed for worrying about making mistakes (2.9>1.7) or getting 
nervous about a lack of understanding (2.7>1.7). 
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As to the language constellation, the LF group showed the lowest anxiety 
scores and the M group the highest ones. Regarding the tool being used for the 
exchanges, chat showed much lower anxiety scores than those communicating 
by VC. 


Table 2. Mean values for anxiety comparing language constellations (LF, T, & 
M) and the environments (chat & VC) used in telecollaboration 


Item 

LF 

T 

M 

Chat 

VC 

I get nervous when I communicate 
in the foreign language. 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

X 

X 

I worry a lot if I make mistakes when 

I communicate in the foreign language. 

1.8 

2.4 

2.7 

1.6 

2.4 

I get nervous when I don’t understand every 
word that my exchange partner says. 

1.6 

2.4 

2.6 

1.6 

2.4 


3.4. Interview outcomes 

The T1LA activities undertaken were highly valued by the pupils, who rate them 
nine out of ten for enjoyment. What they valued the most was being able to get to 
know someone their age from a different country who is also learning English. They 
were interested in learning about how other people from different countries speak 
English. One of them pointed out that this is very important because in real life 
they will not always have the opportunity to interact with NNSs of English. None 
of the pupils expressed a preference towards NS interaction. Video communication 
seemed to be more appealing to them, although they preferred to start with written 
chat. 


4. Conclusions 

The present study shows results regarding motivational issues related to self- 
efficacy, interactions with NSs/NNSs, and anxiety. 

Regarding the self-efficacy items, pupils interacting with NSs seem to be the most 
confident as far as their perception of competence (communicate and express 
correctly) is concerned, closely followed by the LF group, while the LF group 
outperformed the other groups regarding their perception of understanding the 
speech partner. The confidence on their competence seems to be higher by those 
engaging in chat sessions. 
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As far as willingness to communicate is concerned, those communicating in 
T constellations with NSs are significantly more positive about the learning 
potential of communicating with NSs than the other groups, and so are the pupils 
communicating in BBB. 

A significant decrease was noticed as sessions progressed across conditions. 
Pupils engaging in LF constellations showed the lowest anxiety levels while the M 
constellation group showed the highest ones. The chat group showed lower anxiety 
scores than pupils performing in BBB. 
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The TeCoLa project: pedagogical 
differentiation through telecollaboration 
and gaming for intercultural and content 
integrated language teaching 

Kristi Jauregi 1 and Sabela Melchor-Couto 2 


Abstract. The Erasmus+ TeCoLa project (2016-2019) aims to develop and test 
innovative gamified telecollaboration approaches for secondary schools that 
address issues of learning diversity in intercultural and Content Integrated Language 
Learning (CLIL) and teaching. Authentic task-based transnational interactions 
among peers from different socio-cultural, educational and language backgrounds 
are at the very heart of the learning process, using telecollaboration as a way to 
communicate and collaborate. In this paper we will shortly describe the project’s 
foci and will elaborate on the teacher training programme that has been designed on 
the basis of the teachers’ needs and on a sound conceptualisation of telecollaboration 
tasks that are useful, enjoyable, and meaningful. 

Keywords: telecollaboration, gamification, intercultural communicative 

competence, CLIL, teacher training. 


1. Introduction 

Experts in the fields of foreign language education, intercultural telecollaboration, 
teacher education, and technology-mediated pedagogy from six countries 
(Belgium, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and UK) 3 collaborate in the 
TeCoLa project 4 with the aim of developing and validating innovative gamified 
telecollaboration approaches for secondary schools. The main project focus 
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is to address issues of learning diversity in intercultural and content integrated 
language learning and teaching. At the very heart of the pedagogical process are 
authentic task-based telecollaborations among peers from different socio-cultural, 
educational, and language backgrounds. 

As described below there are several aims and objectives of this collaborative, 
international project: 

(1) To empower pre- and in-service teachers to use telecollaboration and 
gamification, in order to: 

• facilitate the development of intercultural communicative competence as 
a prime objective of foreign language learning and European citizenship¬ 
building; 

• create conditions for real-life communication in a foreign language in 
lingua franca or tandem constellations; 

• foster autonomous collaboration and authenticity as key principles of task- 
based learning; 

• strengthen personalised learning and learner agency as part of a 
differentiated pedagogy approach. 

(2) To internationalise education by integrating telecollaboration at schools to 
innovate, enrich, and make language teaching programmes more meaningful and 
effective. 

(3) To contribute to the integration of all pupils regardless of their background 
by promoting intercultural dialogue in telecollaboration events among diverse 
populations of pupils from secondary schools across Europe. 

(4) To exploit the possibilities that web 2.0 applications, virtual worlds, serious 
games, and gamification offer with a view of diversifying teaching and facilitating 
CL1L alongside intercultural dialogue and play in telecollaboration encounters. 


2. Project activities 

In the first project year we have: 
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• gathered relevant information on teachers’ experience and perceived 
needs by conducting surveys and focus groups in relation to TeCoLa’s 
foci: enhancing authentic intercultural communication among peers, 
promoting CL1L, addressing diversity, and digitalising education favouring 
internationalisation and EU citizenship building; 

• created teacher training modules on gamified telecollaboration based on 
the information gathered on teachers’ specific needs; 

• developed a task design model and the first task prototypes for 
telecollaboration. 

2.1. Measuring teachers’ experiences and perceived needs 

2. 1.1. Method 

A survey with 36 closed items was created to gather teachers’ experiences and 
perceived needs. The survey covered: (1) background information; (2) the 
teachers’ experience and perceived training needs regarding the use of digital 
communication tools and their perceptions of the usefulness of these across 
four parameters: learning challenges, intercultural awareness, communicative 
competence and CL1L; and (3) information about the context in which teachers 
work. 

A five-point Likert scale (1 =strongly disagree, 5=strongly agree) was employed 
with additional space to provide open-ended comments for each section. The 
survey was distributed by email via SurveyMonkey to teachers in Belgium, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and the UK. A total of 177 responses 
were received. 

Additionally, six focus groups (semi-structured group interviews) were carried 
out in all project countries either face-to-face or via Skype with a total of 29 
teachers to gain more focused and in-depth information on the issues addressed 
in the survey. 

2.1.2. Results 

Table 1 below shows the mean score of each construct. The diversity and learning 
challenge results showed a mean score of 3.9, intercultural awareness and 
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competence was 4.1, and communicative competence was 4.5. Both were relevant 
or extremely relevant to the teacher’s teaching practice. On the contrary, CL1L 
did not seem to be as relevant to the teachers (3.0). One possible reason for this 
outcome could be that most teachers who completed the survey may not be familiar 
with this methodology. 


Table 1. Relevance items for language teaching 


To what extent are the following issues RELEVANT in your teaching practice? 

(l=not at all relevant, 5=extremely relevant) 


Mean 

St. Dev. 

Diversity and learning challenges 

3.9 

0.9 

Intercultural awareness and competence 

4.1 

0.8 

Communicative competence 

4.5 

0.7 

To support CLIL 

3.0 

1.4 


Regarding the issues that are problematic for their teaching experience, promoting 
communicative competence is perceived by teachers to be a difficulty (Table 2). 


Table 2. Problematic issues in language teaching 


To what extent are the following issues PROBLEMATIC in your teaching practice? 

(1 = not at all problematic, 5 = extremely problematic) 


Mean 

St. Dev. 

Diversity and learning challenges 

2.7 

1.0 

Intercultural awareness and competence 

2.2 

0.9 

Communicative competence 

3.5 

1.1 

To support CLIL 

2.3 

1.3 


In terms of teachers’ experience with TeCoLa’s main digital tools, teachers have 
little experience with all the tools mentioned (video communication mean 2.3 
and online games mean 2.12) but particularly little with virtual worlds (mean 
1.4). 

As to the perceived usefulness of these tools to deal with diversity, promote 
intercultural awareness and communicative competence, results show that teachers 
identify video communication as the most valuable (Table 3). This might be linked 
to familiarity issues with the tool. 

Table 4 shows how much training teachers believe that they require to be able to 
use each tool, which is higher for the more unknown virtual worlds (mean 3.8). 
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Table 3. Teacher beliefs on tool affordances 


Do you think the following tools in international school 
collaboration would help ... (1 = not at all, 5 = a lot) 


Mean 

St. Dev 

to better deal with LEARNING CHALLENGES 
due to cultural, cognitive, or social 

DIVERSITY among your students? 



Video communication 

3.8 

1.1 

Online games 

3.1 

1.2 

Virtual worlds 

3.0 

1.2 

to promote your students’ INTERCULTURAL 
AWARENESS and COMPETENCE? 



Video communication 

4.2 

0.9 

Online games 

3.0 

1.2 

Virtual worlds 

3.1 

1.2 

to promote your students’ 

COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE? 



Video communication 

4.3 

0.9 

Online games 

3.3 

1.2 

Virtual worlds 

3.2 

1.3 

to support CLIL 



Video communication 

3.6 

1.2 

Online games 

3.0 

1.2 

Virtual worlds 

2.7 

1.2 


Table 4. Perceived training needs 


How much TRAINING do you think you would need to be able to use 
the following tools as a teaching resource? (1 = none, 5 = a lot) 


Mean 

St. Dev. 

Video communication 

3 

1.1 

Online games 

3 

1.2 

Virtual worlds 

3.8 

1.2 


With regards to the focus groups, responses showed that the participating teachers 
value telecollaboration as a way to provide their students with much needed 
opportunities for authentic interactions. Such interactions can have a strong 
motivational effect on learners and also improve their intercultural competence. 
They also commented on the differentiation possibilities that can be demonstrated 
by having a range of tools to choose from. Teachers acknowledged, however, a 
number of barriers that will need to be overcome. Several teachers indicated that 
they lacked the technical equipment for these practices, and also the time to organise 
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them in their busy schedules, as they are increasingly burdened with administrative 
duties. They also highlighted issues around fitting them in the curriculum. 

2.2. Teacher training modules 

Based on the information gained from the teachers’ experiences and needs survey, 
and from the focus groups, teacher training modules have been developed. The 
main topics addressed are: 

• general introduction to telecollaboration and gamification for foreign 
language learning; 

• telecollaboration and gamification for intercultural communication 
development and European citizenship building; 

• telecollaboration and gamification for subject integrated and vocational 
language learning; 

• telecollaboration and gamification for differentiated pedagogical practices; 

• learner preparation for pedagogical telecollaboration and gamification; 

• gamified telecollaboration and assessment. 

These modules will be used for teacher training in the second project year and will 
be available on the project’s site in due course. 

2.3. Task design model and task prototypes 

TeCoLa’s task design model is underpinned by different theories and pedagogical 
experiences, in particular, task based language teaching (Gonzalez-Lloret & 
Ortega, 2014), motivational theories (Deci & Ryan, 2000; Domyei & Ushioda, 
2009), and knowledge gained through previous European projects (TILA 5 and 
N1FLAR 6 ). A main concern in task design relates to the need to address learners’ 
interests and motivation in order to be able to create meaningful, enjoyable, and 
usable telecollaboration tasks while addressing diversity in the language classroom. 
Based on this design concept, some task prototyping templates for task examples 
have been created and will be validated in future studies. 

5. http://www.tilaproject.eu/ 

6. http://niflar.eu/ 
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3. Conclusions 

In the initial year of this TeCoLa project, we have established the basis for the 
creation of teacher training programmes and a model for the elaboration of 
meaningful gamified telecollaborative tasks that address diversity in different 
educational contexts. In the second and third years, this model will be validated 
in several case studies and online pedagogical guides created for stakeholders 
interested in integrating gamified telecollaboration in their teaching. All materials 
will be available at the TeCoLa’s Open Educational Resources Pool. 
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Abstract. This study examines learners’ perceptions of the helpfulness of various 
multimedia components embedded in digital flashcards for explicit, informal 
foreign language vocabulary learning. Advanced learners of English (N=59) studied 
48 new words using digital flashcards on smartphones. After ten days, the learners 
completed perception surveys. The goal of this study was to investigate which 
flashcard components were perceived as most helpful in learning vocabulary. The 
results of nonparametric statistical tests revealed that students perceive Foreign 
Language (FL) definitions to be significantly less helpful compared to other 
flashcard components. Moreover, when given a choice between having access 
to translation or pronunciation, translation was perceived as significantly more 
helpful in vocabulary learning. These findings have practical implications for the 
development of multimedia digital flashcards in mobile-assisted language learning 
applications. 

Keywords: digital flashcards, mobile-assisted language learning, foreign language 
vocabulary. 


1. Introduction 

In the context of mobile-assisted language learning, the use of flashcards for 
studying vocabulary has attracted considerable research interest (Byrd & Lansing, 
2016). In a large-sample study (N=247) by Wissman, Rawson, and Pyc (2012), 
over 80% of students pointed to vocabulary learning as the main area where they 
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used flashcards. Apart from a growing body of studies testing the effect of mobile 
devices on vocabulary learning, researchers have explored students’ experiences 
and preferences within this learning environment. 

Previous studies showed that students perceived learning vocabulary on their mobile 
phones as engaging (Azabdaftari & Mozaheb, 2012), effective, and entertaining 
(BasjOglu & Akdemir, 2010). Hung (2015) further identified participants’ positive 
attitudes towards the use of flashcards in such categories as perceived usefulness, 
perceived ease of use, and intention to use. 

Various studies exploring the use of mobile phones in vocabulary learning 
focused on multimedia components. For example, Lin and Yu (2017) used four 
different modes (i.e. components) of vocabulary presentation on mobile phones: 
text only (translation and example sentences), text plus image, text plus sound, 
and all the modes combined. The majority of subjects (N=32) perceived the 
vocabulary presentation as motivating (81.3%), effective (93.8%), and beneficial 
(96.9%). Over 90% of subjects considered each of the presentation components 
as necessary for learning new words. However, it was beyond the scope of that 
study to precisely test how each of the presentation components was perceived 
relative to the others. 

Our study fills this research gap by comparing learners ’ perceptions of the helpfulness 
of different presentation modes/components for learning new vocabulary with 
flashcards. Our research question was: "Which flashcard components do students 
perceive as helpful in explicit vocabulary learning? ”, We then looked into a more 
detailed question examining to what degree each of the components were perceived 
to be helpful. 


2. Method 

2.1. Participants 

The 59 participants were all native speakers of Polish studying English at an 
advanced level. The subjects were sent 48 digital flashcards containing English 
nouns. The learning process took place on the students’ personal smartphones 
using the AnkiDroid app. After ten days, the learners completed a survey measuring 
their perceptions of the helpfulness of flashcard components for learning new 
vocabulary. 
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2.2. The survey 

We report on two survey questions: 


• Which flashcard components did you find most helpful ?: For this multiple- 
choice question, we calculated the percentage of subjects who reported 
each flashcard component as being helpful. 

• To what degree did you find each of the flashcard components helpful ?'. For 
this Likert scale question (l=‘not helpful at all’ and 5=‘very helpful’), we 
conducted a nonparametric Friedman test, followed by pairwise Wilcoxon 
signed-rank tests. 

2.3. Flashcard design 

Each flashcard had a front and back side (see Figure 1). The front side contained 
the target word. The back side presented a relevant image representing the target 
word, the FL definition, and the Polish translation. There were also flashcards with 
the pronunciation of the target word, the sound effect associated with the target 
word, or the combination of the two audio enhancements. Consequently, flashcards 
had the following components: the target word, the FL definition, the Polish 
translation, the image, the pronunciation, the sound effect, and the combination of 
pronunciation plus sound effect. 


Figure 1. An example of the front side (left) and the back side (right) of a flashcard 
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3. Results 

Out of the 59 participants who completed the survey, 66% reported using the 
flashcards about three times in ten days. Most learners (58%) reported feeling that 
studying vocabulary with the flashcards was effective and 51% of them reported 
that they found it engaging. 

3.1. Flashcard components perceived as helpful in learning 

vocabulary 

One of the questions was “Which components of the flashcards did you find helpful in 
vocabulary learning? As Table 1 shows, the highest percentage of students reported 
the image (74.58%), followed by the translation (61.02%), as most helpful in learning. 


Table 1. Flashcard components and percentages of students reporting the 
components as helpful 


Flashcard components 

% 

Image 

74.58% 

Translation 

61.02% 

Sound effects 

44.07% 

Sound effects + pronunciation 

42.37% 

Pronunciation 

32.20% 

Translation + FL definition 

20.34% 

No sound 

1.69% 


3.2. Degree of the helpfulness of flashcard components 

Our other question of interest was: “To what degree were the flashcard components 
helpful? As seen in Table 2, the median values reported for translation and for 
image were the highest, while the median value reported for FL definition was the 
lowest. 


Table 2. Medians and mean ranks of flashcard components 


Flashcard components 

Median 

Mean ranks 

Polish translation 

5 

4.27 

Image 

5 

4.02 

Sound effects + pronunciation 

4 

3.81 

Sound effects 

4 

3.60 

Pronunciation 

4 

3.16 

FL definition 

3 

2.14 
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The analysis of the Friedman test procedure revealed the mean rank to be the highest 
for translation (M=4.27), followed by images (M— 4.02), with FL definitions being 
the lowest (M=2.14). The test showed a statistically significant difference between 
the components: % 2 (d/=5, N=59) = 64.04, /;<().001. To establish which flashcard 
components were perceived to be more helpful, we conducted post hoc analysis 
with Wilcoxon signed-rank tests, reported in Table 3. The Bonferroni correction 
(for 15 possible pairwise combinations) resulted in a significance level set at 
/?<0.0033. Pairwise comparison tests revealed that FL definitions were perceived 
as less helpful compared with any other components. Further, when pronunciation 
and translation were compared, pronunciation was perceived as significantly less 
helpful than translation. 


Table 3. Wilcoxon sign-rank test statistics 



Z 

Sig. 

image vs definition 

4.75 

<0.01* 

image vs translation 

0.72 

0.47 

image vs pronunciation 

2.90 

<0.01 

image vs sound effects 

1.69 

0.09 

image vs (pronunciation and sound effects) 

1.27 

0.20 

definition vs translation 

5.43 

<0.01* 

definition vs pronunciation 

3.23 

<0.01* 

definition vs sound effects 

3.91 

<0.01* 

definition vs (pronunciation and sound effects) 

4.87 

<0.01* 

translation vs pronunciation 

4.05 

<0.01* 

translation vs sound effects 

2.48 

0.01 

translation vs (pronunciation and sound effects) 

2.18 

0.03 

pronunciation vs sound effects 

1.66 

0.10 

pronunciation vs (pronunciation and sound effects) 

2.15 

0.03 

sound effects vs (pronunciation and sound effects) 

0.70 

0.49 

* Indicates significance at the 95% level with the Bonferroni correction 


4. Discussion 

Our analysis provided us with two major outcomes. First, students did not find FL 
definitions helpful on flashcards compared with other flashcard components. On 
the one hand, this is somewhat surprising because advanced language learners are 
more likely to read more challenging FL definitions in the target language than 
novice language learners. On the other hand, this is consistent with translations 
and images being sufficient, with no additional need for FL definitions. In fact, it 
is possible that definitions occupy too much space on already small smartphone 
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screens, causing cognitive overload, which is disadvantageous for learning 
(Sweller, 1994). 

Our second main finding is that when students are given a choice between having 
pronunciation and translation as a component of their flashcard, translation is 
perceived as significantly more helpful than pronunciation. We may assume that 
students prefer translations because they are carriers of semantic information and 
explain the meaning of new words. At the beginning of the learning process, the 
meaning-form link is probably most important (Schmitt, 1998). 


5. Conclusions 

This study investigated students’ perceptions of multimedia flashcard components 
studied on smartphones for explicit vocabulary learning. Overall, most learners 
expressed positive feedback regarding the perceived effectiveness and engagement 
towards the flashcards. Our statistical analyses provided evidence that FL definitions 
are not perceived to be helpful compared to other flashcard components, such 
as translation, image, pronunciation, sound effects, or pronunciation plus sound 
effects. Furthermore, pronunciation recordings are not perceived as significantly 
more helpful than translations. Flashcard designers (whether they are teachers, 
instructional designers, or students themselves) can benefit from these findings by 
including or excluding those components in their flashcard creation. 
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Abstract. The purpose of this study was to explore how a Digital Story Telling 
(DST) assignment affected and changed students’ motivations for learning English 
as a Foreign Language (EFL) in comparison with a StoryTelling (ST) assignment. A 
course entitled ‘Information English’ was held for Japanese university students at a 
faculty of information and communications in the fall term of 2014. The study goal 
of the course was to acquire skills and knowledge to present ideas and messages 
effectively with the use of Information and Communications Technology (ICT) and 
English. Students conducted ST tasks in the class as a midterm assignment, then 
created digital stories and peer-reviewed them as a final assignment. The impact of 
the DST assignment on students’ motivations was analyzed by means of midterm 
and post-assessment questionnaires based on Keller’s ARCS model (four categories 
of which are attention, relevance, confidence, and satisfaction) and compared to data 
collected for the ST assignment. The findings showed that most students were more 
motivated for learning with the DST assignment than the ST assignment. 

Keywords: digital storytelling, motivation, EFL, ICT. 


1. Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to investigate how a DST assignment affected non- 
English Major students’ motivations for learning English in comparison with a 
traditional (non-digital) ST assignment. Advances in technologies are changing 
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learning activities, and DST is one of these new learning activities. DST and ST 
assignments were conducted in a course entitled ‘Information English’, held for 
Japanese university students at a faculty of information and communications over 
a period of 15 weeks. Numerous researchers have pointed out the effectiveness of 
DST in EFL education (Abdel-Hack & Helwa, 2014). Kasami (2014) focused on 
the comparison of the impact of essay writing and DST assignments on students’ 
motivations for learning and Kasami (2016) attempted to examine the impact of 
DST assignments on students’ perceptions of learning effectiveness. 

In the research described here, the impact of the DST assignment was analyzed in 
terms of motivation for learning based on Keller’s (2010) ARCS model and then 
compared with similar results from a (non-digital) ST assignment. The following 
research questions were proposed: 

• Does the DST assignment enhance motivation for learning more than the 
ST assignment? 

• Does the DST assignment enhance motivation for learning in terms of 
aspects of ARCS when compared with the ST assignment? 

• In what way does the DST assignment enhance motivation for learning 
more than the ST assignment? 


2. Method 

This study focuses on the practices of a course entitled ‘Information English’ for 
students at a facidty of information and communications in a university in Japan. 
The course was held during the fall term of 2014 (September 2014 to January 2015). 
The study goal was to acquire skills and knowledge to present ideas and messages 
effectively with the use of ICT and English. Seventy-six students participated in 
three courses, and two assignments were conducted at different points in the course 
(Figure 1). 

In this course, as a midterm assignment, students were required to conduct the 
ST assignment in small groups. The general theme of the ST assignment was to 
introduce the student’s favorite object. As a final assignment, they were encouraged 
to create digital stories by recording their voices using software such as Windows 
Movie Maker and PowerPoint. The general theme of the DST assignment was 
‘Tips for Better Understanding Japanese Culture’ (Figure 2). 
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Figure 1. The process of the two assignments 


ST 


The Process of Storytelling Assignment 


DST 


The Process of Digital Storytelling Assignment 




Figure 2. The images of the classroom situations during the two assignments 



Data was collected from midterm and post-assessment questionnaires administered 
using Google Drive (in Week 8 and Week 15). The study comprised 63 students in 
three courses who had answered all (pre, midterm and post) of the questionnaires 
and who had taken two (midterm and final) tests. 


3. Results 

The results of the analysis regarding the three research questions are presented. 

First, the students were asked to compare the two assignments. The first research 
question was ‘does the DST assignment enhance motivation for learning more than 
the ST assignment?’. The questionnaire was answered with a five point Likert scale 
(l=Strongly Negative to 5=Strongly Positive). As a result, 77.77% (49 students) of 
all students answered 4 (positive) or 5 (strongly positive) and 7.94 % (5 students) 
of all students answered 2 (negative); see Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. The comparison of the two assignments 


Does the DST assignment enhance motivation 
for learning more than the ST assignment? 
(N=63) 


1-Strongly Negative 
0 % 

2-Negative 
7.94% 

3-Neutral 
14.29% 



Second, the students were asked to rate both assignments (scores ranging from 
one to nine, where the greater numerical value represented a stronger motivating 
factor). The questionnaire questions were set according to 12 sub-categorical 
question items using a semantic differential scheme by asking how much the 
student felt about the assignment by placing a mark in between two adjectives 
opposite each other on the web (e.g. objectives were ‘vague’ vs. ‘clear’), as referred 
to in the research by Suzuki, Nishibuchi, Yamamoto, and Keller (2004) and based 
on Keller’s ARCS model. The middle score (five) means a neutral response (e.g. 
l=strongly vague, 5=neutral, 9=strongly clear). 

The result of a paired-sample ?-test analyzed by IBM SPSS Statistics Version 22 
showed that the mean difference between the two assignments was significant 
(/;<().05, or the DST assignment had significantly higher mean scores than the 
ST assignment) in aspects of ‘A2: Inquiry Arousal’, ‘A3: Variability’, ‘Rl: Goal 
Orientation’, ‘R3: Familiarity’, ‘Cl: Learning Requirements’, ‘C3: Personal 
Control’, ‘S2: Positive Consequences’, and ‘S3: Equity’. Significant differences 
were not recognized in aspects of‘Al: Perceptual Arousal’, ‘R2: Motive Matching’, 
‘C2: Success Opportunities’, and ‘SI: Natural Consequences’. The greatest mean 
difference was 0.98, observed in ‘A3: Variability’ between the DST assignment 
(M= 6.98, 5D=1.26) and the ST assignment (M= 6.00, 50=1.49) at the level of 
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significance (f=4.731, dj=62, y?<0.0001, two-tailed) (Figure 4). (The result of a 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test also indicated that there were significant differences 
(/;<().05) in the same aspects. The greatest difference was observed in ‘A3: 
Variability’ (z=4.090, iV-Ties=46,y7<0.001, two-tailed). 


Figure 4. The comparison of the two assignments in terms of aspects of Keller’s 
ARCS model 


□ ST 

■ DST 
Attention 

Al: Perceptual Arousal 
A2: Inquiry Arousal 
A3: Variability 

Relevance 

Rl: Goal Orientation 
R2: Motive Matching 
R3: Familiarity 
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Cl: Learning Requirement 
C2: Success Opportunities 
C3: Personal Control 

Satisfaction 

SI: Natural Consequences 
S2: Positive Consequences 
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0.0019 


** p < 0.01 * p < 0.05 


Third, the open-ended question was presented at the end of the course. Students 
were asked to write down the reason why they answered so in the question of 
‘Does the DST assignment enhance motivation for learning more than the ST 
assignment?’. Comments were given by 52 students. From all of the comments, 
the author and another collaborative researcher collected keywords. The following 
keywords had a frequency of more than five: 

• enjoy/fun (ten times); 

• movie (eight times); 

• variability/new (seven times); 
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• creativity/creatively (five times); 

• present my work (five times); 

• self-efficacy/achievement (five times); 

An example of a positive comment: 

“It was a new experience for me and I enjoyed learning by creating a 
movie file with my narration and creating my original work as it was an 
unusual opportunity”. 

One negative comment was noted: 

“When I heard about the digital storytelling assignment for the first time, 
I thought it was hard to create a digital story using movie or image data 
with background music”. 

Thus, though some students who were not familiar with using ICT might have 
negative first impressions, DST assignments enhanced learning motivations. This 
might be because many students felt that DST was new and stimulating. While 
they enjoyed DST by making and presenting their own work creatively, it also gave 
some students a sense of achievement. 


4. Conclusions 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the impacts of the DST assignment in 
terms of motivation for learning in comparison with the ST assignment. The answers 
to the research questions are stated below. First, according to the questionnaire 
results, it was revealed that 77.77% of all students were more motivated for 
learning with the DST assignment than with the ST assignment. Second, the DST 
assignment had significantly higher mean scores than the ST assignment in eight 
aspects of ARCS. There was the greatest difference (improvement) with the DST 
assignment shown in ‘A3: Variability’. Third, the most frequently used keywords 
included ‘enjoy’, ‘movie’, ‘variability’, ‘creativity’, ‘present my work’, and ‘self- 
efficacy’. 

It is inferred that the DST assignment gave most students more chances to enjoy 
variability and it enhanced students’ motivations for learning more than the ST 
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assignments. The limitations of this study should be highlighted. In this course, as 
the theme, timing, and time spent for DST and ST assignments differed, there are 
possibilities that those factors might have had an impact on the results. 
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Abstract. This report is based on an action research study conducted in an English 
language course with a group of low-residency students of a teacher education 
master's program: Multilingual Technologies of Early Childhood Education, at 
Kazan Federal University. A Social Networking Site (SNS), Facebook, was used as 
a platform for practising and developing the students’ teaching skills. The purpose 
of the study was to show the students the potential educational value of Facebook 
in teaching English to preschool children. The data sources include pre- and post¬ 
project questionnaires, interviews with students, field notes, and the reflective diary 
of the instructor-researcher. The results show that while designing an educational 
page on Facebook, the students changed their attitude towards the educational value 
of SNSs and acquired knowledge and skills necessary for implementing SNSs into 
their teaching practices. The research findings will be of interest to English language 
educators, especially foreign language teachers involved in early childhood 
education, and to Computer Assisted Fanguage Feaming (CAFF) practitioners. 

Keywords: CAFF, Facebook, SNS, pre-service teacher training. 


1. Introduction 


Recent studies demonstrate that social networking sites (SNS) can be effectively 
integrated into a foreign language curriculum (Harrison, 2013; Leier & 
Cunningham, 2016). Facebook, as one of the most popular SNSs, can serve as 
a tool to help students improve motivation, social interaction, and language 
learning skills (Blattner & Lomicka, 2012; Promnitz-Hayashi, 2011). Still, some 
teachers are skeptical about the educational value of SNSs and see them as a social/ 
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entertainment tool (Peeters, 2015). As our pre-project questionnaire revealed, 
students of a teacher education master's program (age group under 30 years old) 
use Facebook and other SNSs only for their everyday personal interactions and 
never in their teaching practice. Student-teachers need examples and models of 
how SNSs can be used in education successfully (Venkatesh, Thong, & Xu, 2012). 

Teachers’ unwillingness to integrate SNSs in the language classroom is often rooted 
in inadequate teacher-training. Unfortunately, not all teacher-training programs 
include courses that focus specifically on how to use social networks and other 
CALL tools for teaching languages. Still, such training could be provided within 
other courses (Leier & Cunningham, 2016). This report describes action research 
in progress that focuses on the efforts of one instructor to change the attitudes of her 
pre-service foreign language teachers towards the educational value of Facebook 
in an English language course. Students were given a choice of any SNS, but they 
chose Facebook due to its informal character and worldwide popularity. 


2. Method 

The study involved an instructor and her low-residency students (N=14) of a teacher 
education master's program offered in Kazan Federal University in the winter¬ 
spring 2017 semester. The purpose of the research was to examine and evaluate the 
effects of a Facebook-related project that the instructor integrated into her English 
language course to attempt to change the attitudes of students towards the use of 
Facebook as an educational tool. We formulated the following research questions: 

• What are the students’ attitudes towards SNSs as an educational tool? 

• Do the students feel they have gained knowledge and skills to implement 
an educational page on Facebook in their teaching practice? 

Data was collected from project activities: the students completed a pre-project 
questionnaire, wrote a report, developed their project on Facebook, and completed 
a final self-reflection questionnaire. Data sources also included field notes and the 
reflective diary of the instructor-researcher. 

The pre-test consisted of (1) a questionnaire on students’ attitudes to social 
networking and (2) a written report on the possible effects of SNSs on students 
with reference to their involvement in social activities and academic performance. 
The following task was given: 
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You have been asked to write a report on the effects of social networking 
sites on students, with reference to their involvement in social activities 
and their academic performance. You should make recommendations for 
addressing problem areas. Write your report in 250-300 words. 

Then the students were asked to create an educational page on Facebook 
named “Kid Family English” (https://www.facebook.com/Kid-Family-English- 
510355809352691/?fref=ts). They worked in small groups of two and three 
to create short lessons for kids and their parents. During this Facebook-related 
project, the students were asked to complete post-project questionnaires (a final 
self-reflection questionnaire) and interviews. 


3. Discussion 

The pre-project questionnaire showed that all students have accounts in SNSs 
(Facebook, Vkontakte, and WhatsApp) and six students have had accounts in 
Twitter and lnstagram for more than three years. They use these SNSs to participate 
in social events, chat with friends, connect with relatives, and share photos/ 
videos. Most of the students (N=10) said that they use Facebook to keep in touch 
with friends from other countries. The pre-project report written by students at 
the beginning of the Facebook project revealed that all students (N=14) admitted 
the positive influence of social networking on everyday life, but most of them 
(N=12) did not see SNSs as valuable tools for language learning and teaching. 
Only two students wrote that SNSs “might improve academic performance if 
planned well” or could be used for “arranging online conferences”. 

While designing an educational page, “Kid Family English”, and developing 
the content, the students collaborated with peers and the instructor. Each lesson 
they posted on Facebook was discussed during the class when students shared 
experiences, concerns, and reported about the progress. 

The post-project questionnaires and interviews with the students revealed two 
major challenges. First, students found it difficult to upload video/audio as well 
as to shoot the appropriate video-lesson, thus showing their inadequate technical 
skills. Second, the students demonstrated low engagement and motivation that 
could be attributed to the fact that they were not graded on this assignment and 
their Facebook projects were not a part of their overall course evaluation. Similar 
findings linking motivation to grading policies are reported elsewhere (see, for 
example, Cao & Hong, 2011). 
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In the final self-reflection questionnaire, the students were asked to answer the 
questions concerning: 

• their attitude towards Facebook as an educational tool; 

• their feelings as teachers while designing “Kid Family English”; 

• their plans for using SNSs in their future teaching practice; 

• benefits of “Kid Family English” for young learners and teachers; 

• their thoughts about integrating SNSs in the English language classroom. 

With the help of a student-oriented project focused on designing a language learning 
page on Facebook, the results show that students have changed their attitude and 
see SNSs as valuable tools for language learning and teaching. This is indicated by 
findings from their final self-reflection questionnaire: 

“Now I think that Facebook can be used by teachers as an educational tool. 
Prior to the lesson preparation, I did a lot of research and it was a surprise 
to me that so many teachers actually use Facebook as an educational tool”. 

“Before participating in this Project I used Facebook only as a social 
networking [site] in order to communicate with my friends from another 
countries [sic]. Now I see that [with] the help of Facebook we really can 
teach and learn”. 

“To tell the truth, I didn’t expect any emotions from this Project. And I was 
surprised when I enjoyed participating in such kind of work [sic]. You feel 
satisfied if everything goes in the way you wanted. Now 1 think that it is 
interesting kind of work. And this project give me [sic] a great opportunity 
to do what I have not done before”. 


4. Conclusions 

The research indicates that the students of the teacher education master's program 
Multilingual Technologies of Early Childhood Education , acquired understanding 
of the educational value of Facebook, learned how to develop the content and 
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design the page, as well as how to collaborate with peers, followers, and the 
instructor. The results suggest the need to integrate a Facebook project assessment 
into the overall evaluation of the course, which may compensate for the lack of 
external motivation. Instructors could be recommended to create their own pages 
to demonstrate the potential of SNSs and model the final product. The research 
findings will help to inform language practitioners and developers of language 
teacher training programs. They reveal the importance of teaching training in the 
use of SNSs. 
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Abstract. The Extensive Reading (ER) approach to second language acquisition is 
increasingly one of the methods of choice amongst English as a Foreign Language 
(EFL) educators around the world. This method requires learners to read a large 
volume of easily comprehensible text, and teachers to track and manage their 
students’ progress in some manner. There are several different ways to monitor 
and assess student compliance with, and participation in an ER program, and this 
paper highlights the features and benefits of the world’s only purpose-built Learning 
Management System (LMS) and integrated digital library designed specifically for 
ER students and practitioners. Participants (n=146) in the ER program for which the 
LMS is employed are first- and second-year Japanese university students majoring in 
English literature or linguistics. This ER program currently requires all participants 
to read a minimum of 540,000 words over the two years. An efficient method of 
managing this somewhat challenging requirement is provided by the LMS described 
in the following article. 

Keywords: extensive reading, LMS, EFL. 


1. Introduction 

ER has, in recent years, garnered the increasing interest and attention of language 
educators worldwide (Yamashita, 2015). Japan, particularly, has seen a proliferation 
of ER programs at the tertiary level, and in recent years even the secondary school 
level. The benefits of ER, including overall second language acquisition, expanded 
vocabulary, increased reading speed, and elevated scores on achievement tests 
such as the Test Of English for International Communication (TOEIC) have been 
well documented (Nishizawa, Yoshioka, & Fukada, 2010). 
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As part of a curriculum overhaul in the English Department at Miyagi Gakuin Women’s 
University (MGU) that came into effect in April 2016, ER was assigned a central role 
in the new program. MGU is a private 4-year liberal arts university in northern Japan, 
with a total of 3000 students enrolled in a number of undergraduate programs. All 
first- and second-year students (n=79 and n=67, respectively) in the English Studies 
Department are required to participate in the ER program. ERperfonnance is typically 
measured in terms of the number of books, pages, or, most frequently, words that 
students read in a given period of time. ER reading volume targets or requirements 
vary widely amongst the many different ER programs available, often depending 
on the amount of in-class and out-of-class time teachers expect their students to 
spend reading. Successful completion of the ER program at MGU is mandatory for 
graduation, and one weekly class of 90 minutes for the first four 15-week semesters, 
is allocated as class time for ER. With this in mind, it was decided that somewhat 
ambitious reading volume targets would be set throughout each of the semesters. Now 
in its second year, the program currently requires students to read 90,000, 120,000, 
150,000, and 180,000 words in semester one through four respectively. To track and 
manage what will amount to at least 540,000, and for some students certainly exceed 
1,000,000 words of reading, it was decided that an LMS would be employed. 

Investigation by our program administrator into the availability of suitable LMS 
options revealed that there were only two ready-made platforms specifically 
designed for ER program management. The first, MReader, is a fee-free platform 
available to ER practitioners worldwide that includes a bank of short comprehension 
quizzes for nearly 6,000 books (often referred to as graded readers) common to 
many ER programs. The second (fee-bearing) option, Xreading, includes all of 
the features of MReader, which allows students to read from a physical library 
of graded readers of up to 6,000 different titles, with the additional benefit of a 
digital library of over 800 graded reader e-books which students can access 
anywhere, anytime. Because of the large volume of reading students are required 
to complete in the MGU program, access to books was a key issue for our program 
administrator, so Xreading was selected to best serve our students’ needs. 


2. Features of Xreading 

2.1. Reading achievement of paper books: the tests 

Assessing students engaged in ER is a topic of some debate (Brierley, 2009). 
However, as this particular program is situated in a university context, and 
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credit towards graduation is earned in the ER classes, it was felt that some level 
of verification beyond student self-reporting, which is common in many ER 
programs, was essential for our program. With this in mind, it was decided that 
the short comprehension quizzes provided by Mreader would be employed. While 
not necessarily perfect (Brierley, 2009), with a passing score set at just 50%, these 
multiple-choice quizzes afford at least some level of validity that the students have, 
in fact, read the books they are claiming. 

Beginning in April of 2016, Xreading (Figure 1) incorporated the Mreader bank 
of over 6,000 graded reader quizzes into its platform. Actual quiz data is still 
situated within the Mreader system, and when students search on Xreading for 
available book titles, the data is retrieved from the Mreader site. Quiz items vary 
in their construction, and include multiple choice, true or false, and chronological 
sequencing of events included in the books. Each quiz contains ten questions, but 
draws from a pool of up to 25 items, thus each time a quiz is created it varies 
from the last, therefore reducing the chances of students cheating on the quizzes. 
Conveniently, these quizzes can be taken on mobile devices as well as desktop 
computers. 


Figure 1. Screenshot of Xreading teacher’s dashboard 



2.2. The digital library 

One of the fundamental objectives of this particular ER program is to provide our 
students with freedom and choice. While we do have over 5,000 printed books in our 
extensive reading library, the fact that there are only single copies of most of the titles, 
coupled with the limited time that students have access to the books, were viewed 
as potential impediments to students’ reading. The digital library of over 800 titles 
provided by Xreading solves this problem of access. Students can simultaneously 
read the same title, and read as many of the e-books as they find interesting. 
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Instructors have the ability to limit access to the digital library by student, class 
reading level, genre, or individual title. For the MGU ER program, we have allowed 
all first-year students access to approximately 250 titles at the lower reading level, 
while second-year students can access the lower 500 titles in the first semester, and 
have unrestricted access to the entire collection in semester. This is in keeping with 
our graduated ER program structure described in detail in Koby (2017). 

2.3. Data collection for the administrator 

Xreading provides instructors with a wealth of data about their students’ reading. 
Data related to books, student activity, and test scores, are sortable within seconds 
and readily available and downloadable in .csv format. This data can be used for 
assessment, analysis, and identifying possible attempts by students to cheat. Same- 
title books entered by multiple students can be identified in seconds, which can 
help instructors in managing and reducing potentially dishonest behavior amongst 
the students. In addition, individual student reading level and volume can be 
monitored, and lack of participation can be easily identified. Our particular ER 
program guidelines suggest that students should read regularly (ideally daily), and 
this activity can be monitored on an instructor’s mobile device or computer in 
seconds. 


3. Using Xreading in the ER classroom 

Students involved in MGU’s ER program use Xreading thousands of times each 
semester. While both first- and second-year students have demonstrated a clear 
preference for paper books, there is a significant difference that has been observed 
between the two grades. Of the 9,350 books read in first semester by first-year 
students, just 1,193 (12.75%) were e-books. However, second-year students read 
31.95% of their books in the digital format. While the exact reasons for this shift 
have yet to be firmly identified, it is clear that the choice of Xreading has been 
beneficial overall to contributing to our students’ success. 

Results from the first semester of 2017 indicate that overall reading volume 
met the targets set by the instructors. First-year students, who are required to 
read a minimum of 90,000 words to pass, read an average of 148,500 words. In 
comparison, second-year students (who are on an older incarnation of the ER 
program), were required to read 115,000 words to pass and ended up reading an 
average of 149,100 words. This would have been much more difficult to monitor 
and manage without Xreading in use. 
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4. Conclusions 

Xreading is a learning management partner that allows ER instructors to administer 
their ER programs efficiently and effectively. The ER program briefly described 
in this article relies heavily on the use of the Xreading LMS, and it is believed 
that through the use of Xreading, students’ motivation and participation were 
substantially enhanced. 
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Abstract. This work-in-progress doctoral research project aims to identify 
meaning negotiation patterns in synchronous audio and video Computer- 
Mediated Communication (CMC) environments based on the model of CMC 
text chat proposed by Smith (2003). The study was conducted in the Institute 
of Online Education at Beijing Foreign Studies University. Four dyads each 
performed four information gap tasks through synchronous audio/video CMC 
environments. Target lexical items were especially ‘embedded’ in the tasks to elicit 
negotiated interactions within dyads. The online classes were screen recorded as 
multimodal data for analysis. Then, participants took a face-to-face, one-to-one 
video stimulated recall interview to recall their thoughts during the negotiated 
interactions and to share their attitudes towards Task-Based Language Teaching 
(TBLT) in synchronous audio/video CMC environments. Negotiated interactions 
have been transcribed and are being analyzed based on Smith’s (2003) model first, 
but new patterns may be identified from further analysis. 

Keywords: meaning negotiation, CMC, synchronous audio and video conferencing, 
TBLT, China. 
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1. Introduction 

Varonis and Gass (1985) define meaning negotiation episodes as responses to 
instances of non-understanding, and propose a model summarizing meaning 
negotiation patterns between non-native speakers. Their model consists of four 
steps: T—>1—>-R—>RR. A Trigger (T), is an utterance that causes non-understanding 
for the hearer. Then, the hearer signals non-understanding through an Indicator (I). 
A Response (R) phase is when the speaker fixes the non-understanding. Finally, the 
hearer makes a Reaction to the Response (RR). Based on Varonis and Gass (1985) 
and other studies on meaning negotiation patterns, Smith (2003) summarizes the 
possible subcategories of each stage of a meaning negotiation routine (Table 1), 
which have been widely used for analyzing meaning negotiation patterns in 
different CMC contexts. 


Table 1. Subcategories of negotiation routine stages 


Trigger 

Indicator 

Response 

Reaction to Response 

Lexical 

Global 

Minimal 

Minimal 

Syntactic 

Local 

RT + Lexical 

Metalinguistic talk 

Discourse 

Inferential 

Rephrase/ 

Task appropriate response 

Content 


Elaboration 

Testing Deductions 


Smith (2003) also expands Varonis and Gass’s (1985) model by adding two more 
possible stages: Confirmation (C) and ReConfirmation (RC), and listing several 
possible pathways for a negotiation routine. These stages occur very often in 
computer-mediated negotiation interaction due to learners’ particular demand for 
explicit acknowledgements of the understanding/non-understanding in CMC text 
chat environments. 

As technology and CALL developed, synchronous audio and video CMC have 
become widely used for online language teaching. However, oral and visual 
interactions are very different from written interactions in terms of modality, 
language use, and participants’ emotions and attitudes, all of which may lead 
to different ways of communicating and of language learning. Therefore, it is 
necessary to examine how meaning is negotiated in these new online learning 
environments. 

Building on Smith’s (2003) model, this study aims to contribute to the development 
of a more suitable framework for meaning negotiation patterns in synchronous 
audio/video CMC environments and hopefully gain insights into how languages 
can be learned through online peer interactions. 
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2. Method 

2.1. Context 

This study was conducted in the Institute of Online Education (also called 
‘BeiwaiOnline’) at Beijing Foreign Studies University, a prestigious higher 
education institution specialized in teaching foreign languages. BeiwaiOnline 
provides both independent online language courses and qualification courses at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Students at BeiwaiOnline are usually full 
time employed adult learners and study online in their spare time to gain a better 
degree, expand their knowledge, and improve their language ability. 

This project was designed by the first author as her doctoral research project. 
It was provided as a free online speaking course and students’ performances 
were not related to their assessment at the school. The coauthor (Jinlan Tang) 
organized a team for carrying out the project, while the two other co-authors 
(Ligao Wu and Chen Li) were responsible for the delivery of this online course. 
Their role in this study was to give task instructions, facilitate task interactions 
when needed, and offer post-task feedback to participants. 

All eight participants were recruited from BeiwaiOnline and all have at least half 
a year online language learning experience. They are all female adult learners 
with proficiency levels of around B2. 


Figure 1. BeiwaiOnline video conferencing system 
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The BeiwaiOnline video conferencing system (Figure 1) consists of presentation 
slides, online teacher’s video image, class attendants’ information, students’ video 
images, students’ text chat area, and some control buttons. The online teacher has 
the overall control of the system. He/She can give access to audio/video channels 
to certain students for verbal or multimodal interactions with online teachers and 
peers. 

2.2. Procedures 

The data were collected in three stages (Table 2). The first stage was designed 
to familiarize participants with their peers and with audio/video peer interaction, 
and to test their general English proficiency and their knowledge of target lexical 
items. Then, each dyad performed two types of tasks (spot-the-difference tasks and 
problem solving tasks) in both audio and video mode respectively. In each dyad, 
two participants had different task sheets. They were asked to describe the pictures 
or items in their own task sheet to each other and together work out the differences 
or make decisions. 


Table 2. Research procedures 


Stages 

Session 

Content 

Data 

Stage 1: 
Preparation 

SCMC Session 1 

Introduction, pairing, ice-breaking; 
pre-task vocabulary test (video only) 

Not used for 
analysis. 

SCMC 

Session 2 

Mock IELTS speaking test; opinion 
gap tasks (audio & video) 

Stage 2: 
Main tasks 

SCMC 

Session 3 

Spot-the-difference tasks (1 
in audio & 1 in video) 

8 hours of 
screen video 
recordings 

SCMC 

Session 4 

Problem solving tasks (1 
in audio & in video) 

Stage 3: 
Interviews 

Face-to-face 

interview 

a) Video stimulated recall interview 
about negotiated interactions 

b) Normal interview on students’ 
opinions and background 

12 hours 
of audio 
recordings 


The target lexical items were ‘embedded’ into the tasks so that students had to 
negotiate the meaning of these words to complete the tasks. Their performances 
were recorded as the main data for analyzing meaning negotiation patterns in 
audio/video Synchronous CMC (SCMC) classrooms. After each task session, 
the researcher watched the recordings, identified meaning negotiation stances, 
and prepared related questions for the video stimulated recall interview. The 
interview aimed to gain more information about students’ thoughts during 
negotiated interactions, their previous language learning experience, and their 
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opinions about peer audio/visual interaction and task-based language learning. 
The interview was necessary because why students performed the way they did 
is as, if not more, important than how they performed in negotiated interactions 
in this environment. 


3. Preliminary observations and conclusions 

According to interview data, all participants preferred video interactions to audio 
when there were no technical issues. Although none of them had done video or 
audio peer interactions in online classes before this project, they had done audio/ 
video chat in daily life through social networking tools, so they were able to fit in 
with this form of communication quickly. Many students think visual elements 
including gaze, hand gestures, and body movements (nodding, shaking head) 
can offer important information in negotiated interactions, from which they were 
able to tell their peers’ (non)understanding. However, two students indicated that 
even in the video mode, they didn’t often look at the screen because they had to 
completely focus on how to express themselves clearly in English, it seems that 
video mode was better than audio for them because it offers them the availability 
to see visual elements from their peers, but whether to use this function is a choice 
they make consciously, according to specific circumstances. Some students also 
complained there were more technical issues in video than in audio mode. In 
summary, for students to negotiate meaning smoothly in SCMC, being able to talk 
to and hear each other clearly is their priority. Non-verbal elements in video mode 
can offer them important additional information which can facilitate the meaning 
negotiation process. 

Another finding is that students held contradictory attitudes towards meaning 
negotiation. While most students were happy and able to negotiate the meaning 
of new lexical items, some showed strong resistance to it. For example, when 
one student came across something she did not understand, she began looking 
it up in an online dictionary even when her peer was actually explaining the 
meaning of the word to her. During the interview, these students emphasized that 
they didn’t feel embarrassed but they wanted to take responsibility for their own 
learning. Interestingly, there is no strong correlation between learners’ English 
proficiency and their attitudes towards and their ability in meaning negotiation. 
Those who were resistant seemed to view English as a subject that needs serious 
learning, whereas those who were good at meaning negotiation tended to hold 
the view that English is a tool for communication that can be acquired through 
oral interactions. 
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Building on Smith (2003), further analysis will be done to uncover if there are any 
new meaning negotiation patterns in SCMC audio and video environments, and 
what the differences are in meaning negotiation patterns between the two modes. 
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Abstract. While modern conference papers have evolved almost universally to 
exploit the potential of digital technologies to enhance the effectiveness of their 
presentation, academic posters still largely ignore the novel affordances of digital 
tools and media, rather continuing to operate almost entirely within the constraints 
of their traditional material fonnat. This paper offers an explanation of this 
anachronism and suggests a more dynamic vision of poster presentations. First, it 
distinguishes posters as a unique genre of academic presentation with its own set 
of communicative purposes. Next, with these purposes in mind, it identifies key 
considerations in effective poster design. Finally, it offers a practical proposal 
for leveraging the novel affordances of digital technologies to enrich this design, 
such as by integrating rollover text, audio, and video links into posters that can be 
downloaded through QR codes to permit local user control. 

Keywords: poster presentations, genre, multimodal communication, user autonomy. 


1. Introduction 

The proliferation of multimedia technologies in the Digital Age has produced 
profound changes in the ways people present and process information, in 
academia as elsewhere. In most scholarly fields today, conference presenters are 
expected to complement their oral message with some sort of visual support, at a 
minimum. However, whereas oral presentations have now evolved to incorporate 
such digital resources as slideshows with audio-visual elements and hyperlinks, 
poster presentations, with rare exception, tend to rely mainly on the paper or cloth 
medium on which they are printed. While technology should never be implemented 
merely for its own sake, here we wish to examine this discrepancy and suggest a 
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re-mediation of posters to capitalize on some of the digital resources that would 
render them more effective. 


2. Background 

Given the limited number of time slots and meeting rooms at most conferences, 
vetting for paper acceptance is often highly competitive, and otherwise worthy papers, 
regrettably, cannot always be included in the program. To mitigate this unfortunate 
situation, conference organizers generally prioritize large-scale, completed research 
projects, which are expected to have wider appeal than other efforts, such as pilot 
studies or works-in-progress. They also expand opportunities for conference 
participation through the option of logistically less demanding poster presentations. 

While calls for papers are gradually changing, poster invitations have traditionally 
been offered to paper proposals that were rejected for oral presentations. As such, 
posters have a reputation as being lower in prestige, their acceptance being seen as 
a consolation prize for a second-rate paper (Maclntosh-Murray, 2007). Sadly, many 
posters inadvertently reinforce this notion by merely condensing and reformatting 
what was originally conceived as a formal talk. However, posters are not simply 
short papers, and to view them as such would be analogous to a magazine editor 
asking a short story author to resubmit his or her contribution as a poem so as to 
take up less space and require less reading time. In short, posters constitute their 
own genre of academic presentation and need to be treated as such. 

Swales (1990) defines ‘genre’ as “a class of communicative events, the members 
of which share some set of communicative purposes” (p. 58). Moreover, he notes 
that it is recognition of these distinct purposes that informs the conventions that 
define them, not the reverse, although the latter still influence the former. In other 
words, the mode and medium of expression should be appropriate to the intended 
communicative purpose, in what Kress (2010) has come to call “aptness” (p. 156). 

Although electronic posters have existed in some form since the turn of the century 
(e.g. De Simone et al., 2001) and their evolution continues to this day (D’Angelo, 
2012), at present they generally entail displaying a document on a large LCD screen, 
sometimes with the option of giving a short introductory speech and the possibility 
of changing the projected image in the same manner as slides. In short, it appears 
that these e-posters are trying ever harder to imitate formal talks, whereas it is our 
contention that posters will never truly rise from their second-class status so long 
as they do not come to terms with their identity as a genre of their own. 
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So what exactly are the communicative purposes of posters? And how can digital 
technologies best be used to advance them? 


3. Discussion 

Whereas oral presentations may be characterized as one-to-many, largely top-down 
communications with interaction mostly limited to a brief question-and-answer 
session at the end, poster presentations may rather be seen as one-to-few, bottom- 
up encounters initiated by an audience that is drawn to a physical artifact. As such, 
posters must take into consideration the attractiveness of their visual design in 
order to compete for visitor attention in a way that oral presentations do not. As 
posters are limited in shape, size, and orientation, however, they must also employ 
their semiotic resources judiciously so as not to sacrifice content for form. 

Another important consideration for posters is the nature of the intended interaction. 
Unlike oral presentations, which control the flow of information in a linear fashion, 
posters display their entire content at once, thus risking redundancy on the part 
of the presenter. As most posters are indeed the products of either pilot studies or 
works-in-progress, the presenter should ideally seek to engage the audience not 
for the purpose of making broad knowledge claims but rather soliciting comments 
and questions from interested peers. As such, although the poster design should be 
logical, it should also allow the viewer to peruse its contents independently at his 
or her own pace in any order, much like a restaurant menu. 

A final consideration is that poster presentations do not involve captive audiences. 
Though the number and depth of interactions between presenters and their audience 
may be more substantial with posters than with oral presentations, poster visitors 
should be free to come and go as they please and not feel pressured to stay for a 
certain length of time as they do during a formal talk. In short, the poster should be 
designed not only to elicit engagement but to naturally sustain it as well. 

Taldng these three main considerations into account, below is a proposal for how 
electronic poster sessions might evolve to make full use of current digital technologies. 

First, digital posters should be created as webpages rather than as conventional 
electronic documents (e.g. PDFs) to be printed and hung or displayed on a monitor. 
This would allow visitors to view them on the device of their choice. As to the 
question of how to keep the presentation focused when the viewer can potentially 
link deeper and deeper into the web page, our suggested solution is to use an in- 
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image interaction tool, such as ThingLink, which allows users to link text, audio, 
and video as rollovers on a fixed background. In short, these links can essentially 
be viewed without navigating away from the homepage. In fact, Rowe and Ilic 
(2009) came up with a similar idea, namely incorporating interactive elements into 
a static image. However, they were constrained to the use of a single laptop, thus 
limiting local control to only one user at a time. 

Next, we suggest that QR codes should be included in conference programs along 
with the presentation titles and abstracts. In this way, conference participants can 
scan the codes and preview the posters to help them decide which ones to visit. 
Moreover, with the poster contents now resident on their devices, participants can 
truly navigate the material at their own pace in their own manner. Depending on 
the software, visitors might even be given permission to clone these posters so 
as to make modifications and, thus, personalize the content. As such permission 
generally requires a code from the poster creator, it also provides an additional 
incentive for personal interaction. 

Finally, actual paper or cloth posters would still need to be made. However, 
their function would shift more toward helping pre-interested parties locate the 
presenters and to attracting incidental visitors. 


4. Conclusion 

Though conference paper presentations have successfully managed to take 
advantage of new digital technologies, academic posters seem comparatively 
stifled in their development. A major hindrance has been a pervasive view of them 
as second-rate papers, which has resulted in a failure to acknowledge them as a 
unique genre of academic presentation with their own communicative purposes. 
To raise the professional profile of posters, we need to become explicitly aware of 
these distinct purposes and take them into account in our poster design. Only then 
can we truly begin to take advantage of the novel affordances of the Digital Age. 

In short: 


A poster is more 

Than a slideshow on paper. 

Let’s keep this in mind. 
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Abstract. This paper outlines the iterative stages involved in designing and 
developing a blended course of English for General Academic Purposes (EGAP) 
at Osaka University. First, the basic Successive Approximation Model (SAM 1) is 
introduced as the guiding instructional design model upon which the course was 
created. Afterward, the stages of design and development of the blended course 
are explained with a focus upon assessing Japanese students’ English language 
needs and their e-learning readiness. Additional points discussed include the way in 
which the iteration process has allowed for the discovery of some opportunities and 
problems at the early phases of the blended course design and development, and the 
refinements that were made to enhance opportunities and to mitigate the difficulties. 

Keywords: blended course design and development, successive approximation 
model, quality assurance. 


1. Introduction 

In response to the government’s drive to increase the use of technology in 
education, such as ‘i-Japan Strategy 2015’, and as a commitment to meeting the 
21st century needs of students, such as flexibility and autonomy, an increasing 
number of Japanese universities have gained pace in adopting online and blended 
learning in recent years. With regard to English Language Teaching (ELT), a range 
of online English courses, from fully online to blended, have been recently offered 
at higher education institutions in Japan. As distance learning grows in popularity, 
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quality assurance becomes more paramount. In order to offer successful online/ 
blended courses, it is necessary to know how to ensure the quality of the course 
through careful planning and ongoing evaluation in the process of online/blended 
learning design and development. Following SAM 1, the purpose of this paper is 
thus to outline the iterative stages involved in designing and developing a blended 
course for Japanese learners of English and to serve as a practical model for future 
online instructional designers. 


2. Osaka University Global English Online (OUGEO) 

Under the project title of OUGEO, a blended course of EGAP was designed and 
developed at Osaka University targeting second-year undergraduate students from 
the Faculties of Law, Economics, and Letters for a period of 15 weeks, during 
which ten sessions were purely online and five were face-to-face. 


3. SAM 1 


SAM 1, proposed by Allen (2012), was selected as the guiding instructional design 
model upon which the course was created. The first reason we opted for this model 
was that it is an improvement over earlier models of instructional design, such as 
the ADDIE model (Branson et al., 1975). The latter consists of five discrete stages 
of Analysis, Design, Development, Implementation, and Evaluation sequenced 
in a linear fashion and described as a waterfall approach (Allen, 2012), whereas 
SAM 1 not only allows for, but also necessitates, iteration. In addition, it is a more 
appropriate choice for smaller projects where an individual or a small team are 
involved in the process of instructional design. Figure 1 depicts the basic iterative 
process in SAM 1. 


Figure 1. 
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4. Designing and developing OUGEO using SAM 1 

In the following, the agile process of designing and developing OUGEO based 
on SAM 1 is described. It is worth emphasizing that the design and development 
process was iterative, and frequent course corrections and modifications were 
conducted on the basis of ongoing evaluation. 

4.1. Start 

The first step in this process was to conduct a meticulous review of standard 
checklists for online course design and development. One useful resource was the 
checklist provided by Vai and Sosulski (2011, pp. 189-195), which is a reader- 
friendly guide on the basics of online course design and includes a detailed list 
of criteria to consider when designing and developing an online course. The 
second major resource used was the Higher Ed Course Design Rubric developed 
by Quality Matters, which can be used for the design of fully online and blended 
courses. We also created a Google Site for OUGEO (https://sites.google.com/view/ 
ougeo) where we could document everything and keep track of all the procedures 
involved in course design and development. 

4.2. Evaluate 

At this stage, we carried out a detailed analysis of the situation by identifying 
the prospective learners, their overall language skills, their difficulties, needs and 
wants, as well as their level of computer literacy and e-learning readiness. In order 
to delve into learner needs, wants, and difficulties, we conducted a language needs 
analysis study with a sample of 278 Japanese undergraduate students and with 
12 English instructors (Alizadeh, Mehran, Koguchi, & Takemura, 2017). The 
results of this survey study indicated that Japanese learners struggled the most 
with English pronunciation, listening, and speaking; thus, the aforementioned 
skills need to be further emphasized in the OUGEO course. Furthermore, some 
students wished to improve their conversational English whereas others aimed at 
developing their academic English skills. Consequently, the initial hypothesis that 
the course had to be offered at more than one level was confirmed. Therefore, we 
set out to offer the course at three levels (from B1 up to Cl, according to Common 
European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) to accommodate varying 
proficiency levels. 

In another attempt to evaluate the e-learning readiness of the target group of 
learners, an e-readiness assessment study was conducted where the participants 
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were asked to self-report their skills in performing basic to advanced user tasks 
when using computers and mobile devices (Mehran, Alizadeh, Koguchi, & 
Takemura, 2017). The findings of this study showed that some students needed 
training with certain aspects of technology use. Therefore, we decided to create 
tutorials which would help the less tech-savvy students with fulfilling the 
technological requirements of the course. 

4.3. Design 

Based on the results of the initial evaluation and with consideration of Japan’s 
current efforts at globalization, the course’s overall goals, learning objectives, 
and learning outcomes were determined, and a multidimensional syllabus, i.e. an 
amalgamation of skill-based syllabus and task-based syllabus (available at https:// 
sites.google.com/view/ougeo/syllabus), was designed with the aim of increasing 
motivation and global awareness among Japanese learners of English. 

For materials development, copyright issues had to first be addressed. Flence, 
through educational portals such as MERLOT, Open Educational Resources 
(OERs) for ELT were found, and a number of them were selected (e.g. http://elllo. 
org for listening and English Kickstart for pronunciation). Permission was taken 
from the owner of Breaking News English (http://www.breakingnewsenglish. 
com/) to use reading lessons from the website. 

Other resources (e.g. TED Talks) were cited appropriately and linked back to 
their websites. The course calendar for all the online and face-to-face sessions 
(available at https://sites.google.com/view/ougeo/course-calendar) was then 
written in detail, and afterwards course tasks, activities, quizzes, tutorials, and 
rubrics for writing and speaking assignments were prepared. 

It is worth mentioning that the speaking and writing tasks were designed to 
foster global understanding, critical thinking, collaboration, communication, 
and creativity by the use of online affordances, and the term project (i.e. poster 
presentation, delivered face-to-face) was defined as a group activity through 
which the students could broaden their global perspectives as well as their digital 
literacy by exploring augmented reality technology. 

4.4. Develop 

At the development stage, the sketches created at the design phase were prototyped. 
Several e-learning content authoring tools (e.g. Adobe Captivate) were used to 
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digitize the instructional materials, and a sample week was demoed at a Faculty 
Development (FD) seminar at the English Department of Osaka University. 
Meanwhile, the stage for online course delivery was set by uploading the course 
content on Collaboration and Learning Environment (CLE), the commercial 
learning management system Blackboard to which Osaka University has subscribed 
since 2005 (see Figure 2). The test delivery was also done to check the quality of 
the content on Blackboard mobile applications (Blackboard Mobile Learn™ and 
Bb Student). 


Figure 2. A screenshot of OUGEO on CLE 



This stage involved iterative review cycles to evaluate, refine, and modify the 
previous process. For instance, course labeling decisions were changed from 
‘weekby week’ to ‘level by level’. Due to incompatibility, it was decided to upload 
the instructional materials on CLE without digitizing them via e-authoring tools. 
Based on the feedback from the FD seminar demonstration, some modifications 
were also made to the course learning objectives and the related materials and tasks 
by adding global issues. 

4.5. End 

After prototyping and applying the changes, OUGEO was implemented in the 
spring semester of 2017 (April-J uly). The iterative evaluation continued, and some 
minor modifications were applied during the implementation phase, such as adding 
Japanese translations to the course instructions. 
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5. Conclusion 

As a pioneering attempt at the in-house design and development of a blended 
course of EGAP at Osaka University, adopting SAM 1 as our instructional design 
model aided us in smoothly moving along the iterative cycle of evaluation, 
design, and development while leaving room throughout the entire process for 
the consideration of context-relevant factors and the characteristics particular to 
Japanese learners of English. 
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Abstract. This study proposes a method to detect problematic speech segments 
automatically for second language (L2) listeners, considering both lexical and 
acoustic aspects. It introduces a tool, Partial and Synchronized Caption (PSC), 
which provides assistance for language learners and fosters L2 listening skills. PSC 
presents purposively selected words along with a video in the form of synchronized 
text-to-speech captions. It uses corpus-based infonnation and conducts speech-data 
analysis to detect difficulties in speech, thus achieving effective word selection. To 
this end, PSC uses an Automatic Speech Recognition (ASR) system as a model 
for L2 listeners to elucidate speech difficulties for these learners. In this method, 
misrecognized words by the ASR system are analyzed to find useful patterns that 
could signal problematic speech segments for L2 listeners. The identified patterns 
were evaluated by experiments to ensure that they cause difficulties for L2 listeners 
in the same way that they impede ASR performance. Experimental findings confirm 
that adding these instances to PSC significantly improves learners’ recognition of 
the respective segments. 

Keywords: L2 listening, partial and synchronized caption, automatic speech 
recognition, error analysis. 


1. Introduction 

L2 listening is a transient process which entails sophisticated skills to recognize 
speech and achieve comprehension (Rost, 2013). While L2 listeners need to process 
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input attentively and utilize skills adeptly to gain adequate comprehension, some 
factors associated with the speech input itself can impede their listening (Bloomfield 
et ah, 2010). The lexical units used in speech and the ambiguities involved in 
articulation, such as uncertain word boundaries, can lead to difficulties for many 
learners (Field, 2008). Despite many studies focusing on L2 listening difficulties, 
analyzing the nature of speech and identifying problematic speech segments for 
individual L2 listeners has not been systematically investigated. This highlights 
the need for a tool that can predict speech-related difficulties for language learners 
and provide a learner-specific scaffold to assist in learner comprehension. This 
paper describes an attempt to achieve this goal by using ASR errors as a source of 
information to indicate difficult speech segments for L2 listeners. 

ASR systems process speech signals to generate a transcript of an audio track. This 
process often involves some errors, which are often (but not always) the product 
of intrinsic speech difficulties (Meyer, Brand, & Kollmeier, 2011). Through a 
comparison between ASR errors and L2 speech recognition mistakes, we found 
specific patterns of ASR errors such as homophones, minimal pairs, negative 
cases, and breached boundaries. These kinds of errors cause similar problems in 
comprehension for both for ASR and L2 learners (Mirzaei, Meshgi. & Kawahara, 
2016). The study described here focuses on the automatic detection of such ASR 
error patterns and how they can be embedded in PSC to provide better assistance 
to language learners. 

Figure 1. Screenshot of a TED talk with PSC (Original sentence: “Orion facing 
the roaring bull”) 
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PSC anticipates learners’ listening difficulties when using authentic materials by 
detecting difficult-to-recognize words/phrases and presenting them in the caption 
to provide assistance to the learner (Figure 1). To this end, it draws on features 
that impede L2 listening comprehension, based on L2 studies of areas of difficulty. 
The baseline PSC system is based on a heuristic approach, mainly using lexical 
features that influence L2 listening, such as word frequency and specificity (Webb, 
2010). The only speech-related factor used in the baseline system is the speech 
rate; it overlooks other patterns. We regard ASR errors as a source to provide other 
useful cases for PSC. Moreover, as the system strives to serve individual learners, 
it adjusts word selection to the proficiency levels of the learners. However, for PSC 
to be more effective, its parameters need to be better tuned. 


2. Method 

Using TED talks as the material for PSC, we employed an ASR system to generate 
a transcript and make word-level synchronization. Next, we compared it with the 
human-annotated transcript, provided by TED, to detect the mismatches (ASR 
errors). These errors were further analyzed to extract useful instances for speech 
difficulties. Meanwhile, lexical features were assessed to unveil useful words/ 
phrases for L2 listeners. Based on the outcome of this process, coupled with the 
assessment of the learners’ proficiency levels, the system can automatically decide 
on the words/phrases that impede listening. To prioritize the most useful instances, 
we enhanced the baseline system selection by using the ASR error clues. 

2.1. Automatic detection of useful ASR errors 

We mark a word as (1) a homophone (e.g. “rain” /R EY N/ and “reign” /R EYN/) 
if the Levenshtein distance between the phonetic sequences of the ASR erroneous 
phrase and its corresponding transcript is zero, and (2) a minimal pair (e.g. “pin” 
/P IH N/ and “bin” /B IEl N/) if the distance is one. Negative cases are detected 
by considering the negative particle “not”, plus prefixes and suffixes that form 
negation (e.g. “legal” and “illegal”). To detect breached boundaries, we checked 
for the following patterns based on L2 studies (Cutler, 2005; Field, 2008): 

• Strong-syllable strategy: learners tend to insert word boundaries when 
they encounter a strong syllable and set it as the beginning of the word 
(e.g. “disguise” heard as “the skies”). In addition, learners tend to delete 
the boundary before a weak syllable and thus merge the words (e.g. “ten- 
to-two” heard as “twenty to”). 
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• Assimilation rule: learners have difficulty in setting the right word 
boundaries due to the common phonological process which alters a word 
ending sound in expectation of the following sound (e.g. “right you are” 
as “rye chew are”). 

• Frequency rule: learners have a general tendency to insert word boundaries 
to perceive more frequent words than the actual word (e.g. “achieve her” 
heard as “a cheaper”). 

• Resyllabification: resyllabification happens when the final consonant of 
a word attaches to the following syllable (e.g. “made out” heard as “may 
doubt”). 

2.2. Enhancing PSC using ASR clues 

The baseline PSC system is enhanced not only by embedding the detected cases, 
but also by improving the word selection through refining the system thresholds 
(Figure 2). If the learner prefers to receive more words, we may simply add ASR 
erroneous cases to the baseline system to provide more choices that relate to 
speech difficulty. Flowever, if the learner prefers minimal, but targeted assistance, 
the system trims the number of cases by refining the thresholds based on ASR 
erroneous cases. Therefore, if ASR has difficulty in recognizing a word, the system 
prioritizes that word to those deemed difficult by the baseline. 

Figure 2. Enhanced PSC using ASR clues 
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3. Experimental evaluations 

Enhanced PSC was compared with the no-caption as well as baseline PSC in 
experiments with L2 learners of English. In the first experiment (enhanced PSC vs. 
no-caption), 18 learners of English with TOEIC scores above 750 listened to TED 
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talks of about three minutes long, either with enhanced PSC or without captions. 
After each video, the participants were asked to answer the comprehension questions 
and the listening cloze tests that followed (videos were rotated among participants). 
Figure 3 Left, shows the participants’ scores on no-caption versus enhanced PSC 
condition. As the figure demonstrates, learners’ scores were significantly higher 
when they received enhanced PSC as opposed to no captions (p<.001). 

in the second experiment, 38 intermediate-level learners were divided into two 
groups and watched a series of short video segments either with baseline PSC or 
with enhanced PSC, followed by several paraphrasing questions. The numbers of 
shown words to both groups were controlled to be the same, while the choices of 
words in the baseline and enhanced versions were different. The results are shown 
in Figure 3 Right, which suggests using the enhanced version led to a significant 
increase in participants’ paraphrasing scores. 


Figure 3. Experimental results of enhanced PSC 



4. Conclusions 

In this study, we focused on the detection of speech-related difficulties for L2 
learners and proposed the use of ASR errors as indicators of such difficulties. 
Compared with other studies, which consider ASR errors as a drawback of these 
systems, in this study we tried to make use of these errors and considered them 
as indicators of speech difficulties. To this end, useful cases of ASR errors for L2 
listeners are automatically detected and embedded into the PSC system to provide 
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better assistance. Moreover, we prioritized PSC choices based on the ASR clues. 
Experimental results showed increased recognition with the use of enhanced PSC 
over no captions or the baseline. However, more experiments are needed to reflect 
PSC’s learner-specific adjustments for varying levels of language proficiency. PSC 
aims to promote learner autonomy in developing L2 listening skills by allowing 
learners to adjust the number of shown words through the course of study and to 
customize the system’s features based on their preference. This method can be 
used easily for an ample number of listening materials to provide learners with an 
adjustable amount of scaffolding and allow teachers to recognize learners’ listening 
difficulties. 
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Speaking robots and accented speech 

Souheila Moussalli 1 and Walcir Cardoso 2 


Abstract. The results of our previous research on the pedagogical use of Speaking 
Robots (SRs) revealed positive effects on motivating students to practice their oral 
skills in a stress-free environment. However, our findings indicated that the SR was 
sometimes unable to understand students’ foreign accented speech. In this paper, 
we report the results of a study that investigated the ability of an SR to recognize 
and process non-native English speech from different levels of accentedness. 
The analysis is based on how the SR handled the participants’ speech in terms of 
accuracy, the number and types of communication breakdowns observed, and how 
the participants behaved to solve the interaction problems that they experienced 
with the SR. Based on the study’s surveys, interviews, and observations of users’ 
interactions with the device, the results emphasize SRs’ potential to recognize 
different types of accented L2 speech and their use as pedagogical tools. 

Keywords: personal assistants, speaking robots, L2 accented speech. 


1. Introduction 

In the past few years, our reliance on voice commands in our daily interactions 
(e.g. voice-activated searches on smartphones) has increased dramatically. Despite 
this trend, the recognition accuracy of accented speech remains problematic for 
certain accents (Moussalli & Cardoso, 2016). Moussalli and Cardoso’s (2016) 
study investigated learners’ perceptions of the pedagogical use of a speaking robot 
(Amazon Echo and its associated app, Alexa) as cylinder speaker that provides 
oral answers to any questions asked. The results showed that the SR can extend 
the reach of the classroom, promote self-learning, and motivate oral practice 
in a stress-free environment. The residts also showed that Echo offered helpful 
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negative feedback and, more importantly, its use was perceived as an effective and 
efficient L2 learning tool. However, the results suggested that heavily-accented 
beginner learners experienced difficulties understanding and being understood 
by Echo, as has been observed in studies involving speech recognition (Coniam, 
1999; Derwing, Munro, & Carbonaro, 2000). 

Interestingly, human-to-human interactions involving speakers with accented 
L2 speech reveals that, in this context, effective and efficient communication is 
possible and is not always hampered by accented speech (Derwing & Munro, 
2009). Following Derwing and Munro (2009), we define accented speech as “the 
way in which speech differs from the local variety of [that speech] and the impact 
of that difference on speakers and listeners” (p. 476). The concept of accentedness 
includes two sub-components: intelligibility (how much a listener can understand 
an utterance) and comprehensibility (the listener’s perception of the degree of 
difficulty in understanding the interlocutor). To address this discrepancy between 
human-human and human-SR interactions with L2-accented speech and to address 
one of the limitations of SR use reported above, this study aims to answer the 
following research questions: 

• How much can Echo understand the L2-accented speech of English learners? 

• How do Echo and raters (English as a second language teachers) compare 
in their ability to understand L2-accented speech? 

• When Echo-human communication fails, what strategies do learners use 
to resolve it (types and numbers of Communication Breakdowns (CBs) 
and resolutions)? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants and design 

Eleven L2-accented participants (five males, six females; ages: 19-30) from 
seven different language backgrounds (French, Cantonese, Mandarin, Arabic, 
Hindi, Tulu, and Marathi-Gujarati) and proficiency levels (low-intermediate to 
advanced) interacted with Echo for approximately 30 minutes by asking the SR 
a pre-established set of requests and other personal questions (total=30). They 
were also asked to fill out a language background questionnaire, and two surveys 
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using a five-point Likert scale (l=strongly disagree and 5=strongly agree). The 
first survey consisted of 17 items to quantify their responses regarding several 
statements about their perceptions regarding their experience using the SR (e.g. 
‘Echo is able to understand me’). The second included two items for rating Echo’s 
speech globally (to test comprehensibility), and one item that asked participants 
to transcribe what they heard after asking Echo a question (to test intelligibility). 
After the surveys, participants engaged in semi-structured interviews where they 
articulated their experience with the SR. 

The judges and transcribers were two native English speakers who were asked 
to rate 15 randomly selected speech samples that represented different types of 
interactions from the participants using a five-point Likert scale on accentedness 
and intelligibility. They were also asked to transcribe participants’ speech to 
determine their intelligibility. 


3. Analysis and results 

Means and standard deviations were calculated for each survey item. As illustrated 
in Table 1, contrary to our previous study, participants found that Echo is able 
to understand them relatively easily (3.55/5) and they can understand it without 
difficulties (4.18/5). Overall, the results also revealed that participants felt 
comfortable interacting with Echo (3.36/5), would consider it to learn other 
languages (4/5), and enjoyed using it (4.45/5). 


Table 1. Mean and standard deviation: survey statements 


Statements 

Mean 

SD 

Echo can understand me. 

3.55 

0.934 

I can understand Echo. 

4.18 

0.751 

I felt more comfortable speaking English using Echo than I would in 
other types of classroom activities (e.g. role-playing, group work). 

3.36 

1.629 

I would like to use Echo to learn other languages. 

4.00 

0.894 

Overall, I enjoyed using Echo in this project. 

4.45 

0.934 


CBs were assessed by two native English-speaking judges (inter-rater reliability: 
Accentedness: ICC=0.588; Comprehensibility: ICC=0.576; Intelligibility - via 
transcriptions: 84.6% - Cohen’s kappa k=0.567, suggesting a moderate level of 
reliability). Of the 1000 interactions between Echo and the participants, the number 
of CBs was 177, which were mainly caused by pronunciation issues (94/177= 
53.11%; indicated by *), as summarized in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Types of communication breakdown 


Type 

Example 

Total/177 

*Pronunciation error: segments 

How many cups in a liter ([lajtsr])? 

40 

*Hesitations 

um... could you... help me 
with pronouncing b.i.t. ..s? 

37 

Incorrect sentence structure 

From Montreal and Quebec, 
what is the distance between? 

33 

Atypical demand 

Can you shout for me?! 

28 

Phrases not requiring a response 

Wow, that’s great! 

11 

Complex questions 

I’m thinking what to have 
for lunch; suggest something 
which is Mexican cuisine. 

11 

*Extremely fast speech 

N/A 

10 

*Extremely slow speech 

N/A 

7 


The results of the CB analysis are provided in Table 3. As CBs occurred, participants 
behaved differently from each other in terms of resolving the interaction problems 
with Echo, which was indicated via a follow-up question, silence, or an incorrect 
response. Participants tended to repeat their questions, abandon them altogether, or 
re-phrase them, as the following exchange illustrates: 


Participant: 

Echo: 

Participant: 

Echo: 


Alexa, where is located Niagara Falls? 

I can’t find the answer to the question 1 heard. 
Alexa, where is Niagara Falls located? 
Niagara Falls, New York, is a waterfall in ... 


Table 3. Communication breakdowns and resolutions 


Type of Behavior 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

Repetition 

7 

5.514 

Rephrasing 

3.45 

3.984 

Abandonment 

4.91 

4.592 


Finally, an analysis of the transcribed interviews indicated that participants found 
Echo convenient to use and it provided speaking and listening language practice: 
“1 think it’s great tool because there are [...] so many nationalities not fluent in 
English, they could just sit and practice”; “it’s difficult to have a conversation with 
a person if your English is weak, you [...] wouldn’t feel comfortable. But if you 
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talk with Echo, you can always practice at your own pace”. The participants also 
commented that the SR accommodated and helped them understand where and 
why their communication failed: “when I was asking the question what she was 
thinking about, the first time, she didn’t understand, [...]! think I said everything, 
but maybe she didn’t hear something”. However, the results also revealed that 
participants wanted specific feedback “as I was asking my questions she didn’t get 
what I wanted to say, but 1 didn’t know what she didn’t understand”. 


4. Discussion and conclusions 

This study investigated an SR’s ability to understand oral English as spoken 
by accented L2 learners and also be understood by the same speakers, without 
incurring human-SR communication breakdowns. Our findings indicate that, 
contrary to what was reported in a previous study on learners’ perceptions of the 
pedagogical use of SRs (Moussalli & Cardoso, 2016), Echo’s ability to understand 
and be understood by L2 learners and vice-versa is relatively unproblematic 
from both quantitative and qualitative standpoints. Future studies could look at 
learning gains at the segmental and prosodic levels, as well as the effects of SRs 
on fluency development. Despite the number of obvious limitations (small sample 
size, limited time-on-task), we conclude that SRs are ready to be considered for 
English L2 instruction due to their pedagogical potential, particularly their ability 
to motivate students to practice their aural listening and speaking skills (including 
pronunciation) in a stress-free environment. 
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Abstract. The purpose of this study was to investigate the effect of integrating 
blogging into the English as a Foreign Language (EFL) curriculum on students’ 
perfonnance in expressive writing. Previous studies have shown that integrating 
blogging into EFL learning raises students’ motivation and develops their linguistic 
and social skills as a result of the interaction between the blogger and his/her 
readers. In the present study, 22 high school Israeli-Arab students were asked to 
post guided essays to personal blogs and comment on each other’s posts. The blogs 
were analyzed and the students’ errors categorized, counted, and recorded over a 
four-month period. In addition, the students filled out a questionnaire at the end of 
the study period aimed at understanding their attitudes towards the process and the 
blogging experience. The results of the study showed a significant improvement 
in writing quality and a decrease in the amount of student errors. Moreover, the 
students expressed a positive attitude towards using blogs as a platform for 
developing writing skills. 

Keywords: EFL, expressive writing, linguistic development, blogging. 


1. Introduction 

Expressive writing in EFL has been emphasized in the last few years, particularly 
in relation to technological development and information and communications 
technology. Therefore, EFL students face the challenge of learning expressive 
writing, especially when the linguistic rules of their mother tongue are different 
from those of the target language (Ismail, 2011). A number of approaches to 
teaching writing in EFL have been discussed over the last two decades, with a 
combination of the process approach and the genre approach being considered the 
most effective. Both these approaches emphasize writing as a cognitive process 
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requiring planning, gathering information from different resources, and receiving 
feedback which enhances self-reflection and revision (Badger & White, 2000; 
Daskalogiannaki, 2012; Silva, 1990; Tangpermpoon, 2008; Zen, 2005). 

Recent research has shown that the integration of social networking into learning 
has benefits in exposing students to a wide range of information resources and 
connecting the learner with a large number of learning partners. Research has 
demonstrated that weblogs positively affect students’ writing, raise their motivation 
to learn, and develop their social skills. Having the possibility of collaborating 
with others and receiving feedback makes weblogs a suitable tool for elevating the 
writer’s expressive ability. The negotiation of meaning between the writer and his/ 
her audience assists him/her in the process of developing their ideas and improving 
their writing (Gedera, 2012; Hashemi & Najafi, 2011; Trajtemberg & Yiakoumetti, 
2011). Research has also shown that blogging improves EFL skills. Blogging by its 
nature enhances the expansion of the learners’ lexical and grammatical knowledge, 
since they constantly search for complex structures to express themselves clearly 
(Hashemi & Najafi, 2011; Yunus et ah, 2013). 

Based on the ample evidence of the qualities of blogging in promoting the writing 
process, a research question concerning the practice of blogging was formulated: 
In what ways does blogging affect the writing skills of EFL high-school learners? 


2. Method 

Twenty-two high school students from an Arab school in Israel took part in an action 
research project. The research group studied four weekly English classes as part of the 
school curriculum, and according to the Israeli Ministry of Education requirements. 

In the beginning of the study, each of the participants established a personal 
blog through https://www.blogger.com. Before receiving each writing task, 
the participants prepared for it through different in-class activities, such as 
brainstorming and learning the relevant grammar. The participants were then 
asked to upload their essays to their personal blogs within two days. Eight writing 
assignments yielded 178 posts which were collected and analyzed. The analysis 
included error counting and classification. 

In order to comprehend the efficiency of blogging in promoting writing, four main 
parameters were examined: grammar errors, vocabulary errors, spelling errors, and 
the general grading each assignment received. A repeated-measures ANOVA test 
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and a post-hoc test were conducted to reveal the significance of differences among 
the assignments. In addition, a teacher’s log was kept, where the in-class and log 
activities were recorded. Furthermore, a satisfaction questionnaire, using Likert 
scale questions and one open-ended question, was given to the participants at the 
end of the study period, in an attempt to support the numerical data and understand 
the participants’ perception of blogging. 


3. Results 

The results show a significant decrease in the amount of errors of all types detected 
in the students’ posts throughout the research period. 

3.1. The number of errors of all types 

The study yielded 1557 errors. The results show that the average number of errors 
of all types dropped from 13.52 errors in the first writing assignment to 5.27 
errors in the eighth assignment. The ANOVA test revealed a significant difference 
between the assignments (/ 7 (2,20)^40.64. /;<().001). Figure 1 illustrates the results 
of the average number of errors. 

Figure 1. The average number of errors 



3.2. Grammatical errors 

The grammatical errors classification included the following error types: errors 
of tenses, word order in a sentence, adding/omitting an unnecessary auxiliary, 
omitting articles, errors in capitalization, adding unnecessary pronouns, run-on 
sentences/fragment sentences, and wrong use of apostrophes. 
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The results show that there was a significant decrease in the number of grammatical 
errors made by the participants throughout the eight assignments, and the 
ANOVA repeated measures test showed a significant difference between the tasks 
(,F(2,20)=57.32, /;<().001). Figure 2 exhibits the averages of grammatical errors in 
each of the eight tasks. 

Figure 2. The average number of grammatical errors 



3.3. Vocabulary errors 

After counting the vocabulary errors, the results demonstrate a significant decline 
in the average number of vocabidary errors. The ANOVA repeated measures 
test showed a significant difference between the tasks (7 7 (2,20)=4.57, /;<().001). 
Figure 3 illustrates the decline in the average number of errors. 

Figure 3. The average number of vocabulary errors 
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3.4. Spelling errors 

The results also revealed a decline in the average number of spelling errors 
throughout the research period. While the average number of spelling errors in the 
first task was 2.86 errors, it declined gradually from task to task and an average 
of 0.68 errors was detected in the last task. The ANOVA repeated measures test 
also indicated a significant difference between the different tasks (_F(2,20)=7.12, 
/K0.001). 

3.5. The average grading of tasks 

The results indicate a 16 point increase in the average grading each task received 
according to the rubric of the Israeli Ministry of Education for assessing 
written presentations at this level. The difference between tasks was significant 
(F( 2,20)=65.03, /?<0.001). Figure 4 indicates the increase in the average grading 
of the tasks. 

Figure 4. The average grades of the tasks 



3.6. The questionnaire results 

The questionnaire results reveal a positive attitude towards the blogging 
experience. Most students felt that the integration of blogs improved their 
expressive writing skills significantly. Most of the participants agreed that the 
feedback they received from their peers contributed to their development in 
writing in EFL, as well as elevating their sense of responsibility towards their 
learning. 
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4. Discussion and conclusion 

The results of the present study have demonstrated the efficiency of blogging 
in promoting expressive writing in EFL. Blogging and massive peer feedback 
empower learners’ use of language. The results also indicate that blogging enriches 
lexis and develops the use of correct grammatical structures. The results of the 
grading indicate that the quality of writing has increased significantly as a result 
of the reduction of errors; it seems that the students have become more aware 
of their writing and noticed their mistakes, which enabled them to correct them 
and avoid repeating them. The results of the present study enforce other studies’ 
findings regarding the efficacy of blogging (Gedera, 2012; Hashemi & Najafi, 
2011; Trajtemberg & Yiakoumetti, 2011; Yunus et al., 2013). 

The implications of the study are that an emphasis must be put on the process 
of writing through blogging; i.e. the process has to include explicit and implicit 
teaching of logistic skills, in addition to preparing the students for correspondence 
in a blog, such as methods for providing constructive feedback and responding to 
it. Moreover, the choice of tasks affects students’ improvement; tasks which arouse 
discussion and debate are preferable for developing writing skills. 

In conclusion, the engagement of blogging in teaching EFL writing is effective 
for K-12 learners, on condition that it is accompanied by conventional methods of 
teaching and much guidance throughout the process on using technology properly. 
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Abstract. Game-based Computer-Assisted Language Learning (CALL) is an 
area that currently warrants attention, as task-based, interactive, multimodal 
games increasingly show promise for language learning. This area is inherently 
multidisciplinary - theories from second language acquisition, games, and 
psychology must be explored and relevant concepts from each drawn together. 
Based on extensive research in these three areas and on subsequent evaluation in the 
context of a newly developed immersive language learning game ( Digichaint ), this 
paper proposes nine criteria that should be taken into account both at the design and 
evaluation stages of game-based CALL platforms. 

Keywords: games, CALL, design, evaluation. 


1. Introduction 

Formal evaluation systems have received relatively little attention in CALL 
literature, with some notable exceptions (McMurry et al., 2016). Reliable measures 
of learning outcomes are scarce in relation to all types of CALL platforms (Burston, 
2015). Computer gaming as a CALL activity has increased in importance over 
the past decade and is a promising area of study for future years. Initial studies 
suggested that simulations and games are indeed beneficial for language acquisition 
(Peterson, 2010). 

The present paper examines the factors which make good CALL games and 
suggests criteria for the evaluation of such games. 
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2. Games as a CALL activity 

Gee (2005) saw the potential for computer games to enhance learning since 
they could potentially mimic interaction in real-life situations and create virtual 
worlds. CALL games are essentially task-based activities where the participant 
is given a specific achievable goal together with clear directions on how this goal 
may be achieved. While this concept is very closely aligned with the pedagogical 
concept of task-based language learning (Prabhu, 1987), nevertheless, gaming 
as a language teaching methodology has not achieved a huge popularity in 
CALL literature. Steel and Levy (2013) note that language students are yet to be 
convinced of the value of such technology. 

In the evaluation of CALL games, theory from a number of distinct disciplines, 
including Second Language Acquisition (SLA), psychology, and games must be 
taken into account. These theories form the basis for the nine criteria set out below 
which have been used to evaluate the Digichaint game (see Ni Chiarain & Ni 
Chasaide, 2016). While each of the criteria are somewhat cross-disciplinary, they 
draw primarily from one or other discipline but are contextualised specifically for 
CALL games. The criteria are not set in any form of priority. Due to the limitations 
of the present paper each has but a short comment, although each one may be 
considered a serious study in of itself. 


3. Game-based CALL evaluation criteria 

• The game should be task-based with a focus on meaning and on the 
use of the target language 

This criterion is based on the work of SLA theorists who subscribe to communicative 
language teaching and to task-based language learning in particular. 

• Learners should have the opportunity to develop metalinguistic 
awareness through having the language difficulty set at an appropriate 
level 

This criterion is based on Chapelle’s (2001) claims on language difficulty level or 
language fit so that the learner can focus on the meaning being conveyed. This will 
depend on the learner’s tolerance of failure such that a balance can be achieved 
between the metalinguistic development of the learner and the demands of the 
successful negotiation of the game (Franciosi, 2011). 
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• The game should be enjoyable and have a playful spirit 

Learners with gaming experience expect that enjoyment should be associated 
with the concept of a game, whether this has a purely entertainment value or some 
educational value. Purushotma, Thome, and Wheatley (2009) emphasise that 
all elements of a game should have a playful spirit. Sweetser and Wyeth (2005) 
distinguish between playfulness and enjoyment, and suggest enjoyment can be 
an intrinsic part of all elements of a game, including concentration, skills, and 
challenges, etc. 

• The game should have a clear plot with helpful aids such as a hypertext 
dictionary 

Effective general computer games share the characteristics of establishing clear 
goals for the game, rules for playing the game, task feasibility, self-governance, 
and immediate feedback (Peirce & Wade, 2010). The use of a hypertext dictionary 
may be helpful (see Chapelle, 2001, ‘meaning focus’). 

• The game should have a logical structure with appropriate cues for 
maneuvering through it successfully 

Cues give feedback to the learner on the usefulness or otherwise of particular 
moves. The player should be aware of his/her level of success in achieving his/her 
target, instant feedback can encourage active learning and provide the necessary 
motivation for the player to continue (Mitchell & Savill-Smith, 2004). 

• The game should promote an appropriate intensity of engagement 

The concept of “flow”, introduced by psychologist Csikszentmihalyi (1988), refers 
to the degree to which players are physically and mentally immersed in the world 
of the game. Errors in game design or the need for irrational solutions to problems 
take from the flow of the game. 

• The game should be visually attractive and have appropriate aural 
material 

There is an aesthetic need for good graphics, visual effects, and appropriate music 
and sound effects (Greitzer, Kuchar, & Huston, 2007). The ideal game combines 
entertainment and learning in such a way that the player does not experience the 
learning part as something external to the game (Breuer & Bente, 2010). 
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• The game narrative should have a cultural legitimacy 

A successful game needs to have a credible narrative, be purposeful, have concrete 
goals, and have a quantifiable scoring system (Mitgutsch & Alvarado, 2012; Peirce 
& Wade, 2010). Platforms need to be personalised to the needs and characteristics 
of the target groups of learners (Ni Chiarain, 2014). 

• There should be clarity in screen layout with no unnecessary 
distracting features 

This criterion is based on psychology and cognitive load theory in particular, which 
assumes that human working memory is very limited and that overload occurs 
when too many distractors are present. This causes significant delays in problem 
solving, failure to apply correct rules, and ultimately a breakdown of participation 
in the task (VanLehn, 1999). 


4. Discussion and conclusion 

CALL games are very diverse in nature and format, ranging from games played 
by individuals in isolation to games played as a collaborative activity. The design 
and evaluation of CALL games is a cross disciplinary exercise drawing from fields 
of SLA, game theory, as well as emerging general CALL theories. The criteria 
outlined above are drawn from a literature review of these areas and applied to the 
Digichaint game (Ni Chiarain & Ni Chasaide, 2016). Initial analyses of the results 
add support to the importance of each of the criteria. 
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Abstract. In recent years, Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL) has 
become more accessible than ever before. This is largely due to the proliferation 
of mobile computing devices and the growth of open online language-learning 
resources. Additionally, since the beginning of the millennium there has been 
massive growth in the number of students studying a foreign language in the 
European Union (Eurostat, 2012). Unfortunately, according to the Education and 
Training Monitor 2016 2 , within formal education at all levels, there is a lack of 
guidance regarding the integration of CALL tools with face-to-face classroom 
instruction. This is particularly in relation to lower-level language instruction. 
This paper presents some preliminary findings of the author’s doctoral research 
project that addresses the question: what contradictions and tensions emerge 
in ab initio blended language learning courses? Capturing the development of 
human activity in complex learning environments and the difficulties that manifest 
themselves therein is a challenging methodological task. This paper proposes 
that Cultural-Historical Activity Theory (CHAT) is a useful conceptual tool for 
Blended Learning (BL) researchers in identifying emerging contradictions with 
complex learning environments. 

Keywords: blended learning, ab initio language learning, cultural-historical activity 
theory. 


1. Introduction 

The majority of the European Union (EU) has seen continuous growth in the 
number of people studying a foreign language since the start of the millennium 
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(Eurostat, 2012). This is as a result of shifts in students’ foreign language choices 
and the expansion of the EU in 2004. As a consequence of increasing student 
numbers, Member States are facing increasing pressures to provide quality 
language education to their students. These pressures relate to increasing class 
sizes and demand for additional appropriately qualified teaching staff familiar 
with the Common European Framework of References for languages (CEFR). 

Currently, CALL resources are more available to the general public than ever. 
Massive Open Online Courses (MOOCs) for language learning (LMOOCs) 
such as those offered by Coursera and language learning apps such as Duolingo, 
offer learners the opportunity to interact with target languages independently. 
The users of these platforms can number in tens of millions. Across Europe, 
the importance of integrating information communication technology (blended 
learning) into education has been acknowledged. Unfortunately, there is a lack 
of pedagogical guidance in relation to how this can be achieved (European 
Commission, 2014). 

BL formats offer many advantages to both the student and the teacher over 
traditional classrooms. BL is often described as the best of both traditional teaching 
methods and CALL (Marsh, 2012). Some of the main benefits of BL noted by 
researchers are increased student autonomy, increased student engagement with the 
target language, and the development of metacognitive strategies (Blin & Jalkanen, 
2014; Scida & Saury, 2013). Unfortunately, research in this sphere of BL is limited 
with regard to the study of language learners at different levels, particularly with 
respect to levels defined by the CEFR. 

The research presented here is based upon a preliminary analysis of data 
collected as a part of the author’s doctoral study. The author sought to address 
the research question: ‘What contradictions and tensions emerge in an ab initio 
BL course?’. To investigate this question, the author conducted a study of ab 
initio language learners’ activities over the duration of a six-week introductory 
Irish language course at Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, USA. Initially, 
the learning objectives of the course were defined using the CEFR, namely 
the topics laid out from level A1 to A2. The design of the course was heavily 
influenced by recommendations from researchers in the field of CHAT, CALL, 
BL, and by the participants’ motivations for taking the course (Blin & Jalkanen, 
2014; Chapelle, 2009; Jonassen & Rohrer-Murphy, 1999; Neumeier, 2005). 

Table 1 below provides a brief outline of the BL course’s weekly topics and 
assignments. 
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Table 1. BL course breakdown 


Week 

Topic 

CEFR 

level 

End-of-week Assignments 

1 

Meeting people and talking 
about your background 

A1 

CALL assignment (grammar, 
listening tasks, vocabulary) 

2 

Your background and 
where you live 

A1 

CALL and speaking assignment 

3 

Your family 

A1/A2 

CALL assignment 

4 

Your pastimes 

A2 

CALL and speaking assignment 

5 

Daily life 

A2 

CALL and speaking assignment 

6 

Daily life and review 

A2 

CALL assignment 


CHAT offers researchers a method to understand and describe interactions between 
individuals and their environment (Yamagata-Lynch, 2010). To study something 
from a cultural historical perspective is to study something in the process of change 
(Blin, 2005). CHAT provides qualitative researchers with a powerful conceptual 
tool with which to understand collective human activity within a complex BL 
environment (Yamagata-Lynch, 2010). CHAT is also well suited to the identification 
of contradictions in BL environments, it must be understood that contradictions do 
not manifest as problems exclusively. 

“Contradictions reveal themselves as breakdowns, conflicts, problems, 
tensions, or misfits between elements of an activity or between activities” 

(De Souza & Redmiles, 2003, p. 3). 


Figure 1. Engestrom’s triangles (Burry, 2012) 
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According to Engestrom (1987), an Activity System (AS) is comprised of six 
interrelated elements. These elements are: (1) the object or goal of the AS; (2) 
the subject (in this study the student/participant); (3) the community; (4) the 
tools or artefacts; (5) the rules; and (6) the division of labour. Contradictions can 
occur between each of these elements and other activity systems. Figure 1 above 
illustrates the relationship between these elements. 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants and method 

Eleven participants were recruited for this study. These participants came from a 
variety of educational and professional backgrounds, and ranged in age from 18 to 
54. Importantly for the study, each participant was an ab initio Irish learner. Over the 
six weeks, 12 one-hour face-to-face classes were held. Students were introduced to 
the CALL tools gradually. The main technologies that constituted the courses were: 
Duolingo’s Irish course, Anki Intelligent Flashcards, SpeakApps, and SoundCloud. 
The researcher used several research instruments to pursue the research question. 
The primary instruments used were a background questionnaire, CHAT structured 
observation sheets (Figure 3), and weekly student feedback sheets (Figure 2). A 
group interview was also conducted at the conclusion of the study. 

Figure 2. Student feedback sheet 
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Figure 3. CHAT structured observation sheets 


Object of activity 


Tools and Artefacts 

Teacher: 

Students: 

Actions observed 

Prior to class (online): 

In class observations: 

Division of Labour (DOL) 

DOL prior to class: 

Teacher DOL in-class: 

Student DOL in-class: 

DOL After class: 

Rules 


Observed Difficulties/Problems 


Outcomes 



2.2. Empirical analysis 

To analyse the data, the researcher engaged in data triangulation and adopted a 
CHAT-based coding scheme designed to identify contradictions in the language 
courses (Blin, 2005). 


3. Results and discussion 

Eight participants successfully completed the course. Three participants were 
unable to complete the course due to other commitments. These participant 
‘dropped out’ in the third and fourth weeks of the course respectively. Six of the 
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eight participants who completed the course participated in an optional recorded 
conversation with the course’s teacher at the end of the study. These recordings 
were later sent for analysis by an Irish language educator and specialist in the 
CEFR. Her analysis revealed a mismatch between students’ perceived ability in the 
language and their actual ability. Students overestimated their language ability to 
be at a B1 level when in fact their actual level was at Al. 

in order to pursue the research question, the author applied Blin’s (2005) CHAT 
coding scheme to the study’s data to construct a model of the course’s inter-related 
AS elements. Preliminary analysis reveals that contradictions emerged at various 
level within the AS as defined by Engestrom (1987). One notable contradiction is 
the impact that the online and face-to-face activities had on participants’ use of 
the target language with members of their wider social community. The openness 
and usability of the tools coupled with classroom activity reinforcements appear 
to have given the participants the confidence to engage others about the target 
language that were not a part of their formal community of learners. 


4. Conclusions 

Though the findings of this study are still preliminary, this paper showcases the 
affordance of CHAT to identify relationships between elements that constitute a 
complex learning environment such as a BL course. The findings of the study will 
be published in the researcher’s doctoral thesis in the coming year. 
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Abstract. Concerns about progression rates of international students enrolled in an 
academic English course to prepare them for university studies led to the addition 
of an online teaching component, including both synchronous and asynchronous 
elements. Due to what appeared to be inconsistent student engagement with the 
online element, this study was initiated to investigate students’ approaches to the 
new aspects of the course. Students were asked to rank the principal elements of 
the course according to their importance using diamond ranking, a critical thinking 
tool, and to make comments to explain their reasons for the rankings produced. 
What seems to emerge quite clearly from the initial data is (1) the need for closer 
coordination between the teachers who deliver the online course elements and 
students who are expected to engage in Blended Learning (BL), and (2) for them 
to have a clearer understanding of both the potential and the limitations of blended 
learning and teaching. 

Keywords: blended learning, English for academic purposes, students’ views, 
diamond ranking. 


1. Introduction 

The use of web-based materials and computer-mediated communication as part of 
classroom-based courses is so widespread now that almost any language course 
that is not delivered entirely online will include such an element alongside the face- 
to-face (f2f) classroom teaching, and could therefore be described as adopting a 
‘blended learning’ approach. BL is adopted and implemented in models of teaching 
which reside somewhere on the continuum between traditional classroom delivery 
involving f2f interaction and completely online courses with no classroom f2f 
tuition. Where there is no reduction in f2f teaching time, the term ‘technology 
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enhanced learning’ has been applied (Graham, Woodfield, & Harrison, 2013). The 
range of possibilities afforded by the use of technology potentially presents the 
teacher and course designer not only with opportunities, but also with additional 
responsibilities. 

This presentation is concerned with the evaluation of a BL course where the 
classroom and online elements were designed separately, and in which the f2f and 
online teaching were mostly carried out by different teachers, that is, most of the 
teachers were responsible for either the online or the f2f teaching, but not both. 
This has raised questions about the relative effectiveness of the two elements of 
the course, the way in which the two elements are coordinated, and whether the 
nature of the coordination is linked to the effectiveness of each element and to the 
overall course. 


2. Method and context 

A cohort of 86 international students, divided into five groups, enrolled in an 
English language programme to prepare them for university undergraduate (UG) 
or postgraduate (PG) studies, were asked to give their views on the different 
elements of a BL course. The principal investigator had direct access to four of the 
five groups (74 students), spread across three proficiency levels, via classes held 
to deliver one of the elements of the BL course, meeting each of the groups on 
three occasions each week for 10 weeks. One of the data collection tools (diamond 
ranking), selected to provide both quantitative and qualitative data, was tested on 
all four groups, and the initial results are presented. 

Diamond ranking is a critical thinking skills tool (Clark, 2009) which has been 
used in a variety of contexts, including in higher education, where its potential 
use across the curriculum has been investigated (Ostrowski, 2013). Interactive 
diamond ranking grids were emailed to students asking them to rank nine options, 
each representing one element of the BL course. The grid allows students to ‘drag 
& drop’ each option into a position indicating its relative importance, or value, to 
them personally as a constituent part of the programme (Figure 1). The five-tier 
grid permits nine options to be ranked: the top-most position (1) represents the 
most important choice, the bottom-most position (5) represents the least important 
choice, and three intermediate levels (2, 3, and 4), allowing co-ranking of options, 
indicate decreasing levels of importance. The students’ choice of ranking for each 
option on the grid is justified with their own explanations by writing in ‘drag & 
drop’ comment balloons. 
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Figure 1. Level 6 (IELTS 5.0 - 5.5) students’ diamond ranking and comments 
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3. Discussion 

These initial results are from a single iteration of the course only, and were obtained 
from students using diamond ranking activities. The preliminary results suggest 
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that elements of the course which were taught in the classroom were viewed with 
greater positivity across four different levels of English language ability (Figure 2) 
than were several different components of the online course. Most respondents, 
across all groups, placed the classroom-taught elements of the BL course in the 
upper tiers of the diamond ranking grid, whilst the online components of the course 
tended to occupy the lower (less valued) tiers of the grid. Comments made to justify 
the rankings (Figure 3) further indicate that students’ perceptions of the latter are 
received with lower positivity than the f2f elements. 

Since this data was collected, however, the online course has been re-designed, 
and two further iterations to provide further data are planned. One of the principal 
significant changes made is that classroom teachers now deliver the online element 
of the BL course, and are free to decide how tasks in the four main skills areas 
(reading, writing, listening, and speaking) are released to the classes which they 
teach, hence increasing the possibility of integrating the online and classroom 
elements of the BL course. 

Figure 2. Diamond ranking frequency distribution of blended learning course 
elements for all four groups 


I 



OPTION C_RW C_LS C_LD C_BB OWN_SS GOLD_LL GOLD_LW GOLD_SW GOLD_AM 
SELECTION 
LEVEL 


Key: C_RW = classroom reading and writing,C_LS = classroom listening & 
speaking, C_LD = classroom language development, C_BB = classroom Blackboard 
materials, OWN SS = own self-study, GOLD LL = live lessons, GOLD LW = longer 
tutor-marked writing, GOLD SW = shorter tutor-marked writing, GOLD_AM = 
automatically marked tasks. 
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Figure 3. Comments indicating positive or negative attitudes towards specific 
course components: GOLD live lessons, Level 4 group (IELTS ~4.0). 
Numbers in brackets equate to position on diamond ranking grid 



4. Conclusions 

There is clearly a need to consider which aspects of a course are best conducted 
online and which in the classroom. It may be that there are certain types of activity 
which are better suited to online presentation, without a teacher, such as those 
which the computer can both deliver and provide feedback on. However, the results 
shown here raise questions about that, as automatically marked activities were 
deemed to be the least important to most students. It may be that rather than the 
nature of the activities, or even the content, it could be the overlap between the 
classroom and online tasks, or the manner in which the tasks are blended, which 
determines their perceived value. That is, simply making online materials available 
is insufficient for meaningful engagement in a blended learning course, whereas 
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reasoned integration of the two elements may fulfil students’ potential abilities for 
greater independence in their studies. 
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Abstract. Most Second Language (L2) Teacher Training Assessment and Testing 
courses focus on testing. Through the development of a Master of Arts (MA) in a 
computer assisted language learning module (based on a constructivist and ‘practise 
what you preach’ approach, entailing that the teachers experience firsthand the 
assessment types they were asked to develop), the instructor/researcher aimed to 
provide Computer Assisted Language Assessment and Testing (CALAT) teacher 
education, focusing on classroom assessment. The module was based on (1) current 
theories and practices; (2) participants’ earlier assessment and testing background 
experiences as school students, and their assessment and testing experiences and 
current practices as L2 teachers; (3) participants’ assessment experiences not as L2 
teachers but as students of the MA assessment and testing module; (4) participants’ 
L2 CALAT practising needs; and (5) problem-solving by constructing assessments 
suitable for their practising needs. This article draws on a small-scale questionnaire, 
participant in- and on-action reflective journal entries, and webinar chat notes to 
examine the extent to which these goals were achieved. Data analysis and discussion 
reveals that, the hands-on, technology-based, constructivist, and reflective approach 
applied enhanced participants’ knowledge, skills and experiences in CALAT in 
general and in L2 classroom assessment in particular. 

Keywords: computer assisted language assessment and testing, CALAT, teacher 
education, learner perceptions. 
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1. Introduction 

When students and teachers think of assessment and testing, they usually recall 
moments of stress and anxiety. This is because very often tests or high-stakes 
examinations drive second language (L2) learning (Cheng, 2013) and teaching. 
Often, results reflect the ability to pass an exam and not language competence. 
However, because society and educational systems traditionally believe in tests 
and examinations as evidence of learning, emphasis is given to them not only in the 
learning and teaching process, but in teacher training as well. 

Most L2 assessment and testing teacher education programmes still focus mainly 
on testing and high-stakes examinations. This limits trainees’ ability to develop 
their L2 assessment knowledge, skills and experiences, particularly for formative 
classroom assessment and its washback effect, and to be adequately equipped 
for an L2 language assessment and testing practice that would, to a considerable 
extent, involve classroom assessment and reflect real-life language competence. 

At the same time, language assessment literacy (Fulcher, 2012; Inbar-Lourie, 2013) 
is a relatively new field, “as far as theoretical and empirical research is concerned” 
(Taylor, 2013). 

According to the language assessment and testing literature, assessment literacy 
began around 2003. L2 assessment literacy requires special teacher training. 
Different researchers have investigated various aspects of L2 assessment literacy, 
such as language assessment course content (Jeong, 2013) and the effect of language 
assessment training on pre-service teachers (Lam, 2015). However, as research in 
teachers’ classroom assessment practices is just emerging (Cheng, 2013), more 
research is needed in the area. 


2. Method 

This action-research study investigated the development of an MA in a CALAT 
module, focusing on classroom/formative assessment for L2 practitioners. The 
14-week module was based on a constructivist approach, which supports learning 
through construction, sharing, collaboration, and interactivity. It was also based on 
the post-communicative era teaching methods, current theories and practices in L2 
assessment and testing, and problem-solving by constructing assessments suitable 
for their L2 practising assessment needs. The question was to what extent and how 
successfully the module achieved such training. 
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The study was conducted during autumn 2016. The 12 participants were pre¬ 
primary, primary and secondary practising teachers from different countries, 
teaching different languages. Participants were assisted in constructing L2 
assessment and testing knowledge, skills and experiences through hands-on 
tasks. They participated synchronously (Skype, Messenger) and asynchronously 
(Moodle, Google Drive and Document, Facebook, Messenger, email) to access the 
course materials and to interact, collaborate, construct, and share knowledge, skills 
and experiences on a weekly basis. Participants actively engaged in weekly tasks, 
the construction of ten artifacts and an in- and on-action reflective journal (Schon, 
1983), all showcased in participants’ ePortfolios. 

The study adopted a qualitative and quantitative approach. Data were collected 
from a small-scale questionnaire, self-assessment grids, participants’ in- and on- 
action reflective journals, and final webinar participants’ reflective chats. 


3. Findings 

According to the questionnaire data, all students had a favourable overview of their 
learning experience. They all strongly agreed that the content learning outcomes 
were clearly set, and content and assignments reflected the learning outcomes. 

3.1. Practise what you preach 

Students learned about formative assessment (Bennett, 2011) through the way 
they experienced it as learners of the module, with the use of technologies. All 
participants systematically completed weekly self-assessment grids, where 
most students expressed that they achieved the expected outcomes successfully 
(most responses ranged from ‘excellent’ to ‘very well’). They also had hands- 
on experience as students of rubrics, as each artifact was accompanied by one. 
Students acknowledged rubrics’ importance and felt they helped them in both 
the construction and the evaluation of each artifact. Another assessment type 
participants experienced as learners and appreciated was the end-of-the-module 
‘can do’ list. The following summed up the importance found in it by most 
participants: 

“The flashback of the weeks was completed with the fill in of the ‘Can 
Do List’. I was impressed when I saw the amount of knowledge gained 
through this course summarised in that document, and I really feel that 
this ‘journey’ made me grow as a teacher. I feel benefited and I believe 
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that I improved my testing and assessment methods with the use of 
technology” (Student 4). 

Participants also found great value in the in- and on-action reflective journal, as it 
helped them establish what they brought into the module from earlier experience, 
learned during the module and needed to develop in the future. 

Peer feedback, instructor feedback, and ePortfolios were three more types of 
formative assessment participants found helpful as learners. The following 
comments are indicative: 

“I understood that peer-assessment and reflections are vital in making 
students feel involved in their learning and promoting learner autonomy” 
(Student 1). 

“Indeed, when we visited each other’s portfolio at the end of week 13, we 
were afforded the opportunity to remark students’ evidence of learning 
and exchange feedback with each other” (Student 2). 


3.2. Collaboration, sharing and formative 
assessments construction 

Students also enriched their assessment practices by learning about formative 
assessment through creating related artifacts with the use of technologies. The 
following comment is indicative of how most participants felt about the ‘timeline’: 

“While creating the L2 Assessment & Testing Historical Background 
Timeline, not only I was informed on the different [historical] stages of 
L2 assessment and testing, 1 have also discovered how to use a software 
different from PowerPoint” (Student 3). 

Participants also appreciated their engagement in collaboration and sharing: 

“The collaborative annotated assessment pool was a unique experience 
because we worked as a community” (Student 4). 

“We navigated through the internet to find rubrics assessing different skills 
and included them in a collaborative rubric data base. This process aided 
us in constructing our own rubrics” (Student 2). 
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In addition, students learned about classroom assessment through constructing 
classroom assessment tasks, thus evidencing ability to construct such types of 
assessment tasks for their L2 assessment practice needs: 

“The artifact this week was a unique and maybe the most valuable 
experience I had since this master programme started. It was really useful 
and challenging... I created two Computer Based Tests (CBTs); the one 
is traditional and the other one communicative. Through this experience 
I have realised that creating a communicative CBT is not only motivational 
for the students but for the teacher who creates it as well!” (Student 5). 

“This task made me think how I could turn at least formative authentic-like 
assessment tasks into more engaging activities for my students. I would 
definitely try to employ similar assessment tasks in the future” (Student 7). 

“I have to admit that [developing our own rubrics for four different 
activities] was very challenging and engaging to choose the appropriate 
criteria for each rubric and make correlations with the [common European 
framework of reference for languages] criteria” (Student 12). 


4. Discussion and conclusion 

Literature indicated that there is lack of sufficient training in teacher education 
programmes on L2 Formative Assessment. This article has given some insights 
into the extent to which the provision of a CALAT teacher education focusing 
on classroom assessment was achieved, in an attempt to share ways in which and 
to what extent such training can occur. The study of the different data revealed 
that participants felt they benefited from the experiences they had of formative 
assessment as trainees, from the ‘practise what you preach’ type of teacher training 
and from the constructivist, hands-on approach applied, which included alternative 
assessment construction. The whole process enabled the participants to build a 
sound understanding of alternative assessment. Additional research in the area 
would further explore and enrich this domain. 
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Abstract. Mobile-Assisted Language Learning (MALL) use is increasing and it is 
good to be able to provide language learners with new resources to enhance their 
language learning experience. One such resource is WordBricks, a non-commercial, 
educational app that facilitates the learning and reinforcement of grammar rules. 
It uses bricks and connectors of different colours and shapes for different parts of 
speech, and the learner can (only) fonn grammatically correct sentences. Learners 
can choose to form sentences from examples or create their own original sentences. 
Originally, WordBricks was designed for personalised, individual, out-of-classroom 
learning for English language learners. This paper provides an overview of research 
on the original WordBricks app for English. A version of WordBricks has been 
developed for Irish and adapted for use in the primary school setting. There are very 
few interactive resources available for Irish and the Irish WordBricks app is a new 
addition to the Irish Computer-Assisted Language Learning (CALL) cannon. This 
paper reports on how the Irish WordBricks app was used by teachers and students in 
a primary school and the feedback received on the app. 

Keywords: MALL, WordBricks, mobile app, Irish, grammar. 


1. Introduction 

MALL is one of the newer aspects of CALL and may become more prevalent 
(Stockwell, 2010) and normalised in the future. WordBricks (Mozgovoy & 
Efimov, 201 3) is a MALL resource that enables learners to construct grammatically 
correct sentences. Learners have to join the appropriate words together to make 
a sentence. WordBricks leverages visual learning techniques in order to facilitate 
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the language learning process. Language learners can use WordBricks to reinforce 
topics covered in a traditional classroom, while independent learners can use the 
WordBricks app to check their own understanding of grammar. WordBricks can 
be integrated into a traditional classroom setting, as it enables teachers to make 
in-class learning experiences more interactive and engaging for learners. 

The WordBricks engine/template is language independent and appeals to learners 
of all ages. It was originally designed as a MALL app for adult learners who may 
wish to revisit a previously learnt language or who are learning a new one. It is 
appropriate for young learners as the construction of sentences using blocks of 
different colours and shapes (corresponding to different parts of speech) appeals to 
them and is akin to constructing items using Lego or light-touch programming with 
the visual programming environment, Scratch. 

This paper shows how WordBricks has been used for two different languages 
(English and Irish) in two different contexts (university and primary school) and 
provides feedback on the use of this visual sentence construction tool from teachers 
and learners. 


2. Method 

2.1. Overview of WordBricks 

The WordBricks system is based on a traditional approach to grammar learning 
using a system of rules to combine words into sentences. Learners can test 
themselves with a set of predefined exercises, but they do not have the opportunity 
to try out different words and rules. WordBricks enables learners to construct 
grammatically correct sentences and it can provide feedback on which rules have 
been violated if the learner tries to construct an incorrect sentence. WordBricks 
is influenced by the visual programming language, Scratch (Resnick et al., 2009). 
WordBricks uses shaped blocks and connectors which the learner can combine 
into sentences. 

2.2. Overview of English WordBricks 

The first WordBricks app was for English. The target users were L2 English 
language learners. The words of a sentence are jumbled up and the bricks have 
different colours and shapes based on their grammatical category (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Screenshot of the English WordBricks 
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An experimental study using the English WordBricks app was carried out with 
computer science students in Japan (n=21) on an elective English grammar 
course (Park, Purgina, & Mozgovoy, 2016). The control group (Gl) studied two 
grammar topics using a traditional textbook (Murphy, 2012) and the test group 
(G2) used WordBricks exclusively to understand the rules of English grammar by 
experimenting and playing with the bricks. 

G2 showed a greater improvement for both topics, based on comparing pre-test and 
post-test results. Gl’s scores increased from 15.18 to 21.0 (out of 30), while G2’s 
scores increased from 15.90 to 24.20. A second experimental study showed slightly 
different results. There were 16 students and in this study the control group’s scores 
improved from 17.13 to 20.70, while the test group had a smaller increase from 
17.94 to 20.31 (see Park et al., 2016, for details). 

Qualitative data was also collected from the students and while some reported their 
preference for using a book, many of the students reported that they enjoyed using 
the app for learning. 

2.3. Overview of Irish WordBricks 

Irish is a Verb-Subject-Object (VSO) language, which can make sentence 
construction challenging for students, the vast majority of whom have English as 
their LI. Sometimes, students try to use two verbs at the beginning of a sentence. 

They also have problems with Irish spellings as the Irish orthography is not very 
transparent to learners. WordBricks can help to overcome these issues as students 
can only construct grammatically correct sentences and they do not have to spell 
words as they are already written on the bricks (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Screenshot of Irish WordBricks 



WordBricks was originally intended for use by adults, but it can be used by learners 
of all ages as it is colourful and has an easy-to-use interface. It was not possible to 
use a mobile device in the primary school classroom, so an alternative approach 
was adopted. The classroom laptop was used and the Irish WordBricks app was 
displayed for all students to see. The teacher had covered the topics in advance 
and used the Irish WordBricks app as a tool for review. A study was conducted 
in a (typical) primary school in Ireland, with 5 different classes. There were two 
cohorts: the first had two classes (Cl, C2) of students aged 10-11, and the second 
had three classes (C3, C4, C5) of students aged 8-9. All classes covered the first 
three topics, while C2 covered four topics and Cl covered six topics. 

The aim of the study was to see if the Irish WordBricks app could be used 
successfully in the classroom. The feedback from the teachers and the students 
shows that the app can be used without any major problems. The feedback from 
Cohort 1 indicates that the majority of students said (1) they enjoyed the app, (2) it 
was easy to use, (3) they thought it helped them to learn Irish, and (4) they would 
like their teacher to use the app again in class. Just over half of the students would 
like to use the app at home. Further analysis is being carried out on the feedback 
from Cohort 2, but the initial indications are that both the students and the teachers 
are also positive about the Irish WordBricks app. They have made several useful 
suggested for future improvements to the app. 


3. Discussion 

Educational apps must have a pedagogical focus and sometimes the focus is very 
narrow and the app may not be very practical. In the past, some edutainment 
apps adopted a ‘chocolate covered broccoli’ approach, which still exists today 
(Chen, 2016). Sweetser and Wyeth (2005) note the individual fun factors that 
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contribute to the overall enjoyability of an app. The WordBricks app aims to 
provide a fun educational app that covers a specific grammar topic. WordB ricks 
apps have been developed for both English and Irish, two languages that have 
a different word order and different morphological complexities, Irish being a 
morphologically rich language (Christian Brothers, 1980). One of the benefits 
of the WordBricks app is that it can be used inside the classroom as well as by 
learners outside the classroom. 


4. Conclusions 

MALL is not going to be a silver bullet for language learning as some may 
assume (Stockwell, 2012). However, MALL does have the potential to enhance 
the language learning process and this study shows that MALL resources, such 
as WordBricks, can be used effectively by learners and also adapted and used in 
the classroom setting. The key is to adopt a user-centred and collaborative design 
approach. It is important that the pedagogical motivations are clearly understood 
and implemented and that the students’ needs are at the centre of the design 
process. 
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Abstract. Designing and sharing Open Educational Resources (OERs) requires 
teachers to develop new competences, in particular with digital resources. In this 
paper, the case of a language resource production group is introduced. Due to 
the centrality of the OERs in their collective activity, I show that the documents 
they produce are essential to the group’s work. The theoretical framework of 
the Documentational Approach (DA) is used in order to analyse their design of 
resources, the development of their resource system, and how it is linked with 
professional development. 

Keywords : OER, collective teacher work, professional development. 


1. Introduction 

The availability of OERs has introduced drastic changes in education (European 
Commission, 2013) regarding both the nature of resources and teachers’ interactions 
with such resources, as users as well as designers. Designing and using an OER, 
in particular OERs like lesson plans incorporating the use of software, requires 
new competences. Using OERs is likely to contribute to teachers’ professional 
development and more specifically the development of new practices with digital 
resources. Collective teacher work can support this integration. The example of 
lesson studies in Japan (Miyakawa & Winslow, 2009) highlights the benefits of 
collective work (construction of a lesson) for professional development. In this 
paper, the aim is to analyse how collective designing of OERs, and exchanging 
such resources on a distant platform can contribute to teachers’ professional 
development. The elements presented are the results of an ongoing study on 
language teachers; members of a group supported by the regional local authorities. 
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2. Theoretical framework 

To conduct the analysis, the theoretical framework of the DA (Gueudet & Trouche, 
2009) is used. This approach has been developed to study the interactions between 
teachers and resources; when using these resources, teachers develop schemes of 
use (Vergnaud, 1998). The mixed entity composed of resources and schemes of use 
is called a document. 

The scheme is a stable structure associated with an aim of the activity, comprising 
several components, in particular Operational Invariants (OIs). The OIs are divided 
in theorem-in-action, considered as true by the subject when he/she acts, or concept- 
in-action, and considered as relevant to categorise and select information. The OIs 
are interpreted as professional knowledge. 

Gueudet and Trouche (2009) argue that resources influence the teacher’s activity 
(instrumentation, i.e. the modification of the subject’s schemes of action). The 
teacher acts on his/her resources in return by adapting them (instrumentalisation, i.e. 
the creation of new functions of the artifact by the subject) during documentational 
genesis to generate a document. Teachers develop resources and document systems. 
Their professional development is directly linked with the development of these 
systems. In this paper, the following research questions are addressed: 

• Do the members’ group really integrate the resources of the community in 
their own resources’ system? 

• Do their participation in the group make their OIs evolve? 


3. Data collection methods and analysis 

The group ofpedagogical integration of the uses of digital technology (GIPUN) is the 
name of the collective followed. The group is composed of seven language teachers 
(four English, two Spanish, and one German teacher). The collective concentrates 
part of its activity on designing resources for a platform named CARTOUN. The 
latter offers a collaborative geo-positioning service listing pedagogical activities 
designed and uploaded by teachers and for teachers in Brittany. 

The data introduced is extracted from the annual meeting of the group. They 
use a mailing list during the rest of the year for their exchanges. The study is 
based on a qualitative methodology. Observed, in particular, is how resources are 
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designed by the members. I do not interact with the members during their work. 
The audio of the exchanges is recorded and reduced into a synopsis. From there 
some specific episodes are selected which can illustrate the work of the members 
on their documents. Finally, these episodes are transcribed in order to identify OIs 
in members’ speeches. 


4. Results and discussion 

4.1. Introduction of a new resource 

into the community resources’ system 

The group has an activity devoted to technological watch focussed on digital 
resources. This activity leads the members to discover and experiment with new 
resources. During the meeting, the group facilitator and English teacher (with 14 
years teaching experience) presents the BRNE (digital library for schools). This 
database currently offers resources in English and German to help teachers set up 
differentiated pathways in class. Following a presentation, the group facilitator asks 
the members to test this new resource and to provide some feedback by producing 
an activity document 2 on CARTOUN. 

To conduct the analysis, elements in the members’ accounts on the possibilities of 
compatibility of the BRNE with their resources are identified. The time constraint 
associated with the discovery of new resources is mentioned in the discussion 
by one of the members. A member explains about her work that “it’s more time 
consuming when 1 use an unfamiliar digital tool 1 need to test [...]. 1 needed at least 
2 hours of personal involvement”. From this extract, the following 01 (theorem- 
in-action) is inferred: “discovering a new digital tool takes time”. Another member 
highlights her interest in the resource as it allows differentiation: “It's good to help 
those who do not get there, it always saddens me to see those who are bored”. 
The following OIs are defined in this regard: “the weaker students are bored in 
class if something specific is not prepared for them”. These examples suggest that 
the BRNE is a resource whose appropriation is time-consuming and facilitates the 
implementation of differentiation in the classroom. These first elements do not 
seem to contradict the members’ OIs. Therefore, I assume that the resource can be 
introduced into an individual member’s resource system. 


2. To share their OER online, the teachers have to fill a form with specific items (class, subject, hardware/software). 
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4.2. Discussing new aims: a way to help Ols evolve 

After having worked on the design of resources, the members wish to support their 
management in order to favour its appropriation and dissemination. To do this, 
they move towards setting up what they call ‘functional help’. When a teacher 
designs the document, he/she inputs the information he/she judges necessary for 
the implementation of the session/sequence. This suggests that a teacher who is 
not a member of the group but only a user of the documents must have a certain 
amount of knowledge, notably on technological resources, to master this resource. 
However, the teachers’ knowledge outside the community is not necessarily the 
same as the members’ group knowledge. That’s why the latter want to facilitate 
the users’ appropriation of these resources. Another English teacher, with teaching 
experience of more than seven years, points out this difficulty and starts the 
discussion. She has already animated webinars 3 . Also, she is familiar with questions 
on ownership, explaining that “doing basic training on Audacity, Plickers, and 
Windows Movie Maker would not be a bad idea”. She also says that it is “crucial 
that those who present their successful project also discuss their difficulties”. From 
these examples, two Ols are inferred. The first is that it is necessary to ensure basic 
knowledge of softwares. The second highlights that the difficulties encountered in 
the design and/or implementation must be shared. It can be assumed that sharing 
this knowledge will have two effects on the teachers’ work. Firstly, the discussion 
about resources should lead to transformation/modification of the document forms 
(instrumentalisation) by the members trying to incorporate these new points. 
Secondly, in these exchanges, the teacher brings elements of her professional 
knowledge that could change the members’ interactions with their resources by 
modifying their design work. She is likely to influence the development of the 
document systems of all members. 


5. Conclusion 

In this paper the aim was to show how collective work with OERs can contribute 
to evolutions in the resources and document systems of teachers and to their 
professional development. Analysing the data collected, this study shows that a 
new resource is integrated into the resource’s system if this resource is compatible 
with one of the teacher’s Ols. Also, Ols, as elements of knowledge, are likely 
to evolve during the discussion between members in a collective. Teachers’ 
Ols will be studied over a long period in order to analyse the central role of the 


3. Webinar: various types of online collaborative services and peer-level web meetings. 
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documents in the resources’ system of the community. These documents allow the 
double process of instrumentation-instrumentalisation that supports professional 
development (Gueudet & Trouche, 2009). 
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Abstract. This research is an exploratory study that seeks to evaluate the potentials 
of the Chinese app WeChat to enhance the spoken fluency of learners of French in 
China, who report having limited and insufficient opportunities to practice speaking 
in their daily life. WeChat is an extremely popular instant messenger facilitating 
communication through a media rich environment that can be used synchronously, 
asynchronously or semi-synchronously with voice or text messages. WeChat is 
widely used in China and a growing number of informal highly autonomous language 
learners join or form WeChat groups to learn and practice speaking languages in 
personal networks of learning. The study sought to bring together French learners and 
expert users to give them increased opportunities to practise their spoken French on a 
daily basis for a period of three months to support the development of spoken fluency. 

Keywords: semi-synchronous computer mediated communication, fluency 
development, autonomy, language learning strategies. 


1. Introduction 

The digital age has brought along a plethora of new exciting avenues to learn, 
teach, and practice a foreign language: from the access to seemingly unlimited 
authentic multimedia resources in almost any target language, to the availability 
anywhere anytime, at the click of a button, of a native speaker with whom one 
may communicate for free, in writing or virtually face-to-face (or voice-to-voice). 
Formal instructed language learning continues to occupy the central stage, yet 
it is clear that the affordances and strategies of self-instructed language learning 
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through the internet could be transforming the language learning landscape and 
that fully autonomous language learners are increasingly numerous and able to 
reach high levels of competence without or beyond formal instruction (Cole & 
Vanderplank, 2016). 

This study stems from the desire to explore the possibility of harnessing some of the 
affordances and learning strategies of successful users of social networking apps 
and sites for language learning (such as Hello Talk, Busuu, High Natives), as well 
as communities of Chinese user groups on WeChat, to support the development 
of speaking fluency among learners of French at the University of Nottingham 
Ningbo China (UNNC). This research initially seeks to validate the hypothesis 
that the affordances of WeChat can facilitate informal engagement and practice in 
the target language in a way that may support fluency development. It also seeks 
to examine whether learners in instructed contexts can embrace strategies for best 
practice from their interaction with fully autonomous expert users. 

Figure 1. WeChat to French fluency interface and functions 



WeChat is an everyday feature of Chinese life, its use ranging far beyond social 
networking to banking and daily wireless transactions, apps within apps, and all 
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aspects of required connectivity. It is also widely used for learning and numerous 
‘public’ accounts are set up to provide pushed learning objects towards communities 
of learners (see Hujiang, http://www.hujiang.com/app). Most students at UNNC, 
both Chinese and international, are well versed in the use of WeChat. Critically, 
this app offers the possibility of setting up media rich semi-synchronous interaction 
through voice or text messaging with a minimum time lag. Studies on Semi- 
Synchronous Computer Mediated Communication (SSCMC) have shown that 
these can support the development of spoken fluency. Two key features are that 
these “conversations in slow motion” (Beauvois, 1992, p. 455) generally permit 
greater participation (Kern, 1995) and offer a highly beneficial short time lag, 
giving learners an opportunity to plan and repair their communication. Studies have 
shown that SSCMC leads to uses of language that manifest both higher complexity 
and wider lexical diversity (Smith, 2005). 

The instructional intervention in this exploratory study follows principles of 
sociocultural theory and microgenesis (Ford, Johnston, Mitchell, & Myles, 2004) 
and took place between April and June 2017. There were a total of 32 participants 
and three facilitators 2 . These were all volunteers and included non-specialist 
students at UNNC on level A2-B1 French courses (the target participants) along 
with specialist students on a joint honours Bachelor of Arts in French and Chinese 
from the University of Nottingham in the UK (level Cl, the more proficient peers) 
and experienced users of WeChat from informal learning groups (B2-C1, the 
fully autonomous expert users of WeChat). The WeChat group also included three 
French native speaker facilitators with different roles and relations to the target 
participant group. 


2. Methodology 

2.1. The intervention 

During a period of three months, students were invited to participate to informal 
discussions in French on WeChat using its semi-synchronous voice facilities. 
Although the students were invited to make predominant use of the voice 
messaging function, texting was also encouraged. The facilitation operated with 
three different aims 3 : 


2. See supplement, part 1, for more details: https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/od48ywuqbcwl72cp2eu61i3jqg9hblkd 

3. See supplement, part 2, for detailed examples: https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/od48ywuqbcwl72cp2cu61i3jqg9hblkd 
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• to initiate or take part in conversations with occasional corrective feedback 
to keep communication going; 

• to propose warm up activities or topics for discussion; 

• to boost engagement with focussed activities and materials timed according 
to assessment points in the life of the modules the target participants were 
taldng. 

There was no set time to participate and participants were totally free to talk about 
anything - protocols were established from the start in terms of ways to enter and 
leave the chat through appropriate signals and using basic courtesy. 

2.2. Methods 

This investigation, which was exploratory in intent, followed mixed research 
methods focussing on a wide range of potential issues. The WeChat group logs 
constituted the main data to explore and this was done using both a transcription and 
coding of some key events - longer and more sustained exchanges or voice input 
from highly active participants - as well as the chat data available in WeChat (time 
and duration of voice output). Questionnaires and semi-structured interviews of 
participants were also used. The table in the supplementary materials 4 summarises 
the data collection and findings. 


3. Results and discussion 

The initial findings point to positive outcomes for learners with a high level of 
regular participation. The chat log clearly shows learners using verbal and non¬ 
verbal strategies to produce their messages, but also making use of structural 
features of the app to maintain a focus on meaning and produce and refine 
messages: the semi-synchronous nature of the app allows for segmentation, which 
in turn supports the proceduralisation of more complex messages and the instant 
deleting of messages by participants also provides an initial safety net enabling 
learners to feel more able to speak spontaneously, as they can withdraw any 
message they wish to recall. These latter features are not possible in face-to-face 
communications and may be one of the reasons why learners indicated feeling less 
anxious to speak through online tools such as WeChat, which they reported in the 


4. See supplement, part 3, for more details: https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/od48ywuqbewl72cp2cu61i3jqg9hblkd 
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interview as convenient, easy to use, and reducing their fear of making mistakes. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the data from questionnaires and semi-structured 
interviews with target participants. 

As an illustrative example, the detailed analysis of the chat log of one highly 
active participant shows instances of deleted voice messages totally disappearing 
from the log after a month, an increasing use of verbal fillers as opposed to 
onomatopoeia (“comment dire...” as opposed to “heu...”), and a decreasing 
number of short mid-sentence interruptions to produce a complete output. In 
parallel, there is a small gain in fluency measured as syllables per second. 

In relation to the exploration of how to bring practice from expert successful 
autonomous learners who are expert users, a very low level of uptake of regular 
chatting activity among the group of target participants (non experts) suggests that 
this possibly requires a particular type of didactic intervention or embedding into 
the syllabus which did not occur in this study. 

The semi-structured interviews between low participation target participants and 
expert users showed clear differences: the target participants were less sophisticated 
in their critical evaluation of learning tools and showed lower levels of willingness 
to participate relating to both their fear of making mistakes as well as the lesser 
value they attributed to social interaction in language learning. 


4. Conclusions 

The results of this study suggest that familiar social media tools enabling semi- 
synchronous communication and the creation of a mixed network of participants 
can enhance language learning. However, learners in formal instructed contexts 
may require further guidance, including a focus on learning how to learn a 
language. Not surprisingly perhaps, in a Chinese context, the fear of making 
mistakes, often perceived by learners as ‘shyness’, proved to be both the biggest 
obstacle to participation and the biggest gain and liberation among those who 
did chat. 
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Abstract. In order to enhance second language (L2) acquisition, English as a Second 
Language (ESL) students are encouraged to exploit the abundant information 
and opportunities for authentic language use afforded by the Internet. This study 
investigated the online research and comprehension strategies employed by ESL 
learners in a public university in Malaysia. The study was descriptive and the data 
was collected via the Qualtrics survey system. Data analysis demonstrated the most 
and least frequently used online research and comprehension strategies of 74 ESL 
undergraduates and uncovered an overview of the ESL undergraduates’ existing 
online research and comprehension strategies. The findings suggest that explicit 
training in the area of online research and comprehension processes is worth pursuing 
in the development of online study skills. This study also presents validation of a 
survey instrument used within the study to assess ESL learners’ online research and 
comprehension strategies. 

Keywords: online research strategies, digital literacies, ESL learners, Asia. 


1. Introduction 

The Internet has become an important, if not indispensable, tool for communication, 
information retrieval, transaction processing, and problem solving in all aspects 
of our lives. In classroom contexts, learners today rely heavily on the Internet as 
a source of information, rendering the ability to comprehend what is read during 
online research and learning even more crucial to knowledge-based societies 
(Goldman et al., 2012). “The plethora of information available online, coupled 
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with heavy reliance on the Internet by information seekers raise issues of the 
credibility or quality of information found online” (Metzger, 2007). 

To make effective use of new technologies in their academic and future endeavors, 
Malaysian undergraduates need to be aware of the skills required to autonomously 
use the Internet for academic purposes. Located within the ESL context in a public 
university in Malaysia, this study aimed to explore the use of the Internet when 
undergraduates conduct online research and comprehension activities in order to 
provide practitioners with data about the use of the Internet to better assist their 
students. 


2. Method 

Seventy-four undergraduates (21 male and 53 female) from a public university in 
Malaysia were identified using convenience sampling to participate in this study. 
They were around the age of 19 to 21 years old. These 74 students were second and 
third semester ESL students from various courses. 

The instrument developed for this study is the Online Research And 
Comprehension Strategies (ORACS) survey. The ORACS survey consisted of 
37 items. Sixteen items were based on the five processes involved in online 
research and comprehension activities suggested by the new literacies of online 
research and comprehension perspectives (Kingsley & Tancock, 2014) while the 
other 21 items were taken from the Online Survey of Online Reading Strategies 
(OSORS) by Anderson (2003). OSORS made use of a five point Likert scale and 
each item in the ORACS survey used a similar scaling option. To date, OSORS 
(Anderson, 2003) has been widely used to assess students’ strategies when 
reading online and comprehending online information. 

However, this popular survey instrument lacks the navigational aspect, which 
is important in assessing online research and comprehension strategies. The 
ORACS survey instrument included the navigational aspect, which was missing 
in OSORS. The Cronbach’s alpha for the ORACS was found to be .97. The survey 
was administered in a computer laboratory during a formal weekly meeting. 

The ORACS survey link was uploaded to the e-learning platform used by the 
academic staff and students of the chosen public university. Prior to filling out the 
ORACS survey, participants were first led to the online informed consent on which 
they were required to indicate their willingness to participate in the study. 
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3. Results 


Table 1 summarizes the top five online research and comprehension strategies 
among the total 37 items in the ORACS survey. 


Table 1. Five online research and comprehension strategies most frequently 
used by ESL undergraduates 


Online Research 
and Comprehension 
Strategies 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

Always 

Mean* 

Std. 

Deviation 

I read the article 
closely after I 
have identified 
specific information 
within webpages 
when conducting 
online research. 

0 

6 

(8.1%) 

17 

(23.0%) 

40 

(54.1%) 

11 

(14.9%) 

3.76 

.808 

I re-read online 
text to increase 
my understanding 
when online text 
becomes difficult. 

1 

(1.4%) 

4 

(5.4%) 

20 

(27%) 

33 

(44.6%) 

16 

(21.6%) 

3.80 

.891 

Online Research 
and Comprehension 
Strategies 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

Always 

Mean* 

Std. 

Deviation 

I use reference 
material (e.g. an 
online dictionary) to 
help me understand 
what I read online. 

1 

(1.4%) 

2 

(2.7%) 

23 

(31.1%) 

23 

(31.1%) 

25 

(33.8%) 

3.93 

.941 

I use keyword 
search and phrase 
searching strategies 
when conducting 
online research. 

0 

3 

(4.1%) 

24 

(32.4%) 

35 

(47.3%) 

12 

(16.2%) 

3.76 

.773 

I click on links or 
hyperlinks that are 
useful for my task 
within webpages 
that I find when 
conducting online 
research. 

0 

5 

(6.8%) 

23 

(31.1%) 

35 

(47.3%) 

11 

(14.9%) 

3.70 

.806 


*Never=l, Rarely=2, Sometimes=3, Often =4, Always=5 
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Table 2 lists the five online research and comprehension strategies that the ESL 
undergraduates would use the least when conducting online research based on the 
ORACS survey. 


Table 2. Five least frequently used online research and comprehension strategies 
by ESL undergraduates 


Online 

Research and 

Comprehension 

Strategies 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

Always 

Mean* 

Std. 

Deviation 

I differentiate the 
author’s tone and 
purpose in the 
sources that I find 
on the Internet 
when conducting 
online research. 

0 

8 

(10.8%) 

41 

(55.4%) 

19 

(25.7%) 

6 

(8.1%) 

3.31 

.775 

I use Google 

Scholar when 
conducting online 
research. 

8 

(10.8%) 

18 

(24.3%) 

22 

(29.7%) 

17 

(23.0%) 

9 

(12.2%) 

3.01 

1.19 

I use Google 
Advanced Search or 
Yahoo! Advanced 
Web Search to 
narrow down my 
search results 
when conducting 
online research. 

3 

(4.1%) 

18 

(24.3%) 

26 

(35.1%) 

14 

(18.9%) 

13 

(17.6%) 

3.22 

1.13 

I print out a hard 
copy of the online 
text then underline 
or circle the 
information to help 
me remember it. 

1 

(1.4%) 

21 

(28.4%) 

21 

(28.4%) 

21 

(28.4%) 

10 

(13.5%) 

3.24 

1.06 

Online 

Research and 

Comprehension 

Strategies 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

Always 

Mean* 

Std. 

Deviation 

I read aloud to help 
me understand 
what I read 
when online text 
becomes difficult. 

4 

(5.4%) 

16 

(21.6%) 

23 

(31.1%) 

21 

(28.4%) 

10 

(13.5%) 

3.23 

1.11 


*Never=l, Rarely=2, Sometimes=3, Often =4, Always=5 
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4. Discussion 

The results from this study revealed that the ESL undergraduates would often 
or always use strategies that help them understand the online information when 
conducting online research. They do this by reading carefully, re-reading, and using 
online tools such as an online dictionary when trying to comprehend the online 
information. They would also often or always use keyword and phrase searching 
strategies followed by clicking on links or hyperlinks that they perceived to be 
useful for their task within the webpages that they found when conducting online 
research. These strategies are related to one of the five processing practices that occur 
during online research and comprehension activity: locating online information. 
The other four processing practices are defining important questions, evaluating 
online information, synthesizing online information, and communicating online 
information (Kingsley & Tancock, 2014). From Table 2, it is found that one of the 
strategies that these ESL undergraduates would rarely or never use is connected 
to the practice of evaluating online information (differentiating the author’s tone 
and purpose in online sources). Such low frequencies of the practice of critically 
evaluating online information imply that the participants lack awareness with regard 
to the issue of reliability and credibility of online information. Other less frequently 
used strategies point to the participants’ insufficient exposure to several online tools 
(Google Scholar, Google Advanced Search, and Yahoo! Advanced Web Search) 
that may assist them in locating online information more effectively during online 
research. Overall, the findings showed that the ESL undergraduates did not use 
all of the strategies investigated in the ORACS survey and the way they used the 
strategies was centered on a particular, or presumably, limited number of strategies. 


5. Conclusion 

The findings from this research substantiate the growing concern among educators 
about the ability of current students to successfully conduct online research and 
critically evaluate online information sources for academic purposes (Sain, Md. 
Nawi, Mustafa, & Kadir, 2014). However, the small sample size obtained from a 
single university limits the external validity of this study. Future research should 
also compare the students’ self-reported strategies with their actual online research 
and comprehension performance. Nevertheless, it is hoped that the findings from 
this research will further assist language practitioners and policymakers to put 
forward approaches to boost the online research and comprehension skills among 
students in Malaysia so that these students may utilize their skills and strategies for 
their future needs. 
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Abstract. This study aims to enhance foreign language learners’ language 
competence by integrating formal and informal learning environments and considers 
how they can improve their grammatical and lexical skills through the gathering 
(comprehension) and sharing (writing) of information in the foreign language. 
Experiments with German learners at a Japanese university preparing to study in 
Germany were conducted. An application to archive newspaper articles was created, 
indexing current German coverage. A worksheet was provided, where learners 
were asked to select, read, and summarize articles via the application. Feedback 
was given to their summary. Participants were divided into two groups, learners 
that studied only in an informal setting, and those that were also instructed in a 
formal setting. Interviews were conducted with the participants in order to evaluate 
how the activities affected their language skills. Results showed that the practice 
affected their reading methods and heightened their motivation for further language 
learning in general. Students participating in activities in and outside the classroom 
showed improvements in their lexical knowledge, and better understanding of subtle 
nuances in written texts, which positively affected their writing skills and their 
speaking ability. 

Keywords: second language learning, news article material, formal and informal 
learning, language competence. 
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1. introduction 

In recent years, the importance of practising communicative language learning 
competence has been highlighted in foreign language learning and teaching, together 
with an increased use of current technological means to facilitate communication 
skills. According to a study by Burston and Arispe (2016), 81% of computer assisted 
language studies focus on ‘writing’ skills of foreign language learners. While the 
learners’ grammatical and communicational abilities could be enhanced, few studies 
have been focusing on the learners’ enhancement of their reading, grammatical, and 
lexical competence. Previous studies investigated the effects of reading in language 
learning. Al Ghazali (2016) and Lee and Pulido (2016) examined the acquisition 
of vocabulary from reading English texts in the classroom. Wang (2017) studied 
the impact of mobile learning on reading comprehension. Fenner (2006) advocates 
a learner centered language teaching environment. Meskill (2009) examines the 
possibilities that online venues for individual informal learning, integrated with 
face-to-face instruction, hold for higher education language learning. Panichi (2015) 
highlights the benefits of the use of social media for several learning activities, while 
Krashen (2016) states “that the crucial elements for success, for both literacy and 
cognitive development, are self-selected reading and engaging in problem-solving 
in an area of intense personal interest” (p. 2). This research focuses on the question 
of how students can expand their grammatical and lexical knowledge through 
the gathering (comprehension) and sharing (writing) of information in a foreign 
language. It attempts to contribute to solving this problem by creating an application 
that archives newspaper articles, focusing on a specific theme collected in the 
learned foreign language. It is postulated that learners will enhance their lexical 
and grammatical knowledge through the application when combined with formal 
learning (in class) and informal learning (outside the classroom). 

This study was carried out with Japanese students in the German learning course 
(Level A2 to Bl) at the Shonan Fujisawa Campus (SFC) of Keio University 
(Japan), who are preparing to study abroad in Germany. The German department at 
SFC has developed their own original textbook for beginners in order to develop a 
‘communication-based’ language learning environment, in which students are only 
confronted with limited grammar and vocabulary through their textbooks. 


2. Method 

Four students were separated into two groups: Group A (Participant A and B) 
and Group B (Participant C and D). Group A consisted of students participating 
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in a preparatory course for carrying out fieldwork in Germany, in order to study 
the effects of combining formal and informal learning environments. Students in 
Group B did not participate in class and studied in an informal setting during their 
free time. 


For this study, the following steps were carried out: (1) a survey study with the 
Japanese students in order to determine what kind of media they tend to use to 
obtain information about Germany; (2) construction of the newspaper article 
database and application; (3) handing out worksheets to the participants, asking 
them to write summaries of the articles they read; (4) lectures and feedback in class 
(Group A); and (5) evaluation of the submitted worksheet and follow-up interviews 
with the learners (Figure 1). The results from the survey, worksheet, and interview 
with the students were analyzed through a content analysis, paying special attention 
to how students improved their skills in gathering and sharing information relating 
to Germany, as well as their grammatical and lexical skills. 


Figure 1. Structure of the study 


Enhance communicative competence 


Formal 
Learning ^ 

In the ^ 
Classroom 


Lexical Knowledge 

(Vocabulary, Idioms) 
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Construction 
and Utilization 
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Assignment and 
Correction 

Enhance comprehending information 


3. Discussion 

3.1. Database and application design 

For the application, newspaper articles from the web version of the German 
newspapers Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung and Suddeutsche Zeitung, relating to 
the theme of the Big Earthquake, Tsunami, and nuclear disaster in Japan 2011, were 
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collected. The topic was selected based on its continued societal importance, both 
in Germany and Japan. An original German newspaper archive application was 
created so students could choose to read articles according to their own interests 

(Figure 2). 


Figure 2. The newspaper archive application 
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Title / Subtitle / Author / Source / Short Text / 
Key Words / PDF (sub-pages) 



3.2. Use of the news application 

and reading news article activities 

The survey made clear that all participants regularly accessed German language 
information by attempting to read German articles accessed via Facebook or 
Twitter. However, none of the students read the articles completely. Instead, they 
routinely relied on supplementing the articles with English language sources, or 
translated them into English or Japanese by using Google Translator. Results from 
the interview showed that the use of the application and the task of summarizing 
the article improved the participants’ reading skills by looking up new vocabulary 
in dictionaries, while trying to comprehend the text in the original German. 
Students participating using the developed application showed improvements in 
their language skills. 

Participant A learned technical terms and the subtle nuances of prepositions (such 
as ‘da’, ‘bis’, ‘ein’) because of the frequent use of the words ‘bisher’ (until now) 
and ‘daher’ (because) in the newspaper article. Participant B reported that the 
exercise influenced her result during the oral German examination at the end of the 
semester, as she remembered words such as “Gefahr” (danger) from the articles 
she read. This shows that this learning method combining the reading of newspaper 
articles of a related or specific theme, with writing exercises and feedback, also 
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proved to have a positive influence on the long-term retention of learned words 

(Figure 3). 


Figure 3. Activities and results 
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4. Conclusions 

Students in Group A showed an enhancement in several aspects by: (1) noticing 
new lexical elements through reading; (2) better understanding the nuances of the 
vocabulary through writing exercises and direct feedback; and (3) enhancing their 
competence to convey the obtained information orally. In general, participation 
in the experiment positively influenced students’ motivation to learn German. 
It also influenced the learning style of the participants, encouraging them to 
try to comprehend the meaning of the article in the foreign language. The aim 
in constructing this learning system was to positively affect the lexical and 
grammatical skills of foreign language learners and to enhance their skills to 
gather and share the information obtained in a foreign language, by utilizing an 
original newspaper archive system. Results showed that combining exercises with 
the German article archive system positively affected their reading comprehension 
and ability to convey information literally and orally. However, this study was 
conducted in a short term with a limited number of participants. A long-term study 
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with a greater number of participants is important in order to determine the effects 
of the proposed system. 
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Abstract. According to Long (2014), genuine task-based pedagogy is centered 
around the real-world activities that learners need to complete using the target 
language. We are developing the OurStories mobile application to support learners 
and instructors of minority languages in the development of personally relevant, 
task-based learning resources. The initial prototype, which we are inviting 
community organizations to use and adapt to their needs, takes the form of an audio- 
enabled ebook as well as the software and a series of templates used for developing 
future materials. We introduce the OurStories software, its interactive features, and 
the research-based development process. We also discuss plans to expand the project 
into a program directed by in-group members of Indigenous language communities 
who wish to continue the development of pedagogically sound technologies. 

Keywords: language revitalization, task-based language learning, computer- 
assisted language learning, open educational resources. 


1. Introduction 

We are developing a prototype mobile application (app) for collecting spoken 
language samples as part of a larger research program in technology-supported 
language revitalization for Indigenous and other minority language communities. 
The app is to be used in conjunction with a community-centered ebook production 
process to create audio-enabled Task-Based Language Learning (TBLL) resources. 
Here, we present the development of our production process and the creation of 
templates for creating future open-sourced materials. 
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1.1. Motivation for the project 

Today, all Canadian Indigenous languages are endangered (Battiste, 2013). 
Consequently, Indigenous children are growing lip speaking languages other than their 
heritage language as their dominant language (Norris, 2006). In an effort to revitalize 
Indigenous languages in North America, organizations such as Native Languages of 
the Americas (native-languages.org) accumulate resources to be used in teaching or 
preserving endangered languages. To aid in the creation of locally relevant learning 
materials, we set out to develop a community-centered ebook production process to 
serve as a platfonn for generating open-sourced TBLL resources. 

Research has suggested that adding audio for texts used in language revitalization 
curricula is valuable to vocabulary and phonological development (Grgurovic 
& Hegelheimer, 2007). Additionally, there is a need for language education 
materials (that will address the needs of parents or other community members who 
are not proficient in a heritage language) to facilitate heritage language literacy 
development in children who are solely fluent in colonial languages (Nettle & 
Romaine, 2000). Recording everyday language use for use in the development of 
communicative language teaching programs and TBLL resources could be of great 
use for Indigenous communities, but also for other heritage language communities. 
Developing tools that are easy to use and adopt will empower community members 
to exercise their right to independently revitalize their language without the need 
for ongoing intervention from external researchers or generic textbooks, which are 
not tailored to reflect local and personal learner needs. 

1.2. Task-based learning 

According to Long (2014), genuine task-based pedagogy concerns real-world 
activities that learners need to complete using a new language. An example of 
a TBLL activity is conducting a mock interview in the target language, as the 
student’s goal is to apply for jobs (Long, 2014). A common practice in second 
language teaching is to select a task according to the linguistic elements required 
to complete it (e.g. conducting interviews to practise asking questions) rather than 
selecting tasks on the basis of students’ goals (Long, 2014). 

Our open-sourced tool is designed so that communities can select tasks important 
to their needs and then incorporate the language forms required to complete such 
tasks. Therefore, a needs analysis forms the foundation for the TBLL syllabus 
specific to the community involved because the target tasks are chosen by the 
learners. 
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1.3. Learning with OurStories 

OurStories is intended to facilitate exchanges between the learner and an experienced 
speaker of the target language. The learner can adapt existing interview guides with 
questions or prompts, then record a speaker’s responses. The recorded segments 
can then be used in learning activities, and metadata tags added to audio files can 
help learners revisit vocabulary in context. The completed application will enable 
the learners to publish their interviews with labelled audio files as interactive 
audio-enabled web pages, either as integrated narratives or in question-and-answer 
formats (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Sample screens from the OurStories prototype 



2. Method and design principles 

The following principles guided our design for the prototype application. 

2.1. Providing a constructivist learning environment 

According to Oliver and McLoughlin (1999), constructivist learning experiences 
are characterized by the use of learning tasks that are relevant and authentic, 
embedded in social experiences, and encourage learner voice and ownership in the 
learning process. 
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In pragmatics field research, structured elicitation techniques are often used in 
interviews to elicit personal narratives, where the topic of discussion and interview 
guide is designed to elicit the speech events or features of interest. Researchers 
applying ethnographic methodologies may present previously elicited personal 
narratives to third parties to elicit further commentary about those narratives (Oliver 
& McLoughlin, 1999). Our tool provides the learners with structured elicitation 
interview guides that enable them to elicit learning materials for themselves in a 
personally relevant social interaction. 

2.2. Supporting communicative language teaching 

Gatbonton and Segalowitz (2005) argue for a model of communicative language 
teaching that places the development of automatic fluency as its central goal. They 
define automatic fluency as a “smooth and rapid production of utterances, without 
undue hesitations and pauses, that results from constant use and repetitive practice” 

(Gatbonton & Segalowitz, 2005, p. 326). 

Specifically, they propose the ACCESS instructional approach, which stands for 
Automatization in Communicative Contexts of Essential Speech Segments. In 
this instructional approach, lessons are structured around target sets of utterances, 
called essential speech segments, that learners are expected to acquire and practice. 
Our app is intended to provide structured elicitation opportunities to collect such 
target utterances. 

2.3. Supporting fluency development with advanced planning 

Second language learners’ speech production varies in characteristic ways under 
different task completion conditions. When learners are given time to plan ahead 
of a production task, they produce more fluent and lexically varied language, 
and when learners are required to plan online, they produce more grammatically 
accurate but less lexically rich speech (Yuan & Ellis, 2003). To support learners’ 
development with respect to fluency, complexity, and accuracy, our application 
and associated instructional materials are intended to facilitate activity completion 
under varied conditions following TBLL conventions (e.g. Robinson, 2005). 

2.4. Scaffolding learner development 

By providing adaptable elicitation scripts for use in the application, we aim to 
support learning activities that require varied levels of learner independence (for a 
few examples, see Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Examples of learning activities with different levels of learner support 


Guided 



Though TBLL is task-based, guided activities that provide focus on form are seen 
as being better able to drive accurate proceduralization of L2 skills (Celce-Murcia, 
Brinton, & Goodwin, 2010; Foster & Skehan, 1996). We propose alternating guided 
and communicative activities with the focus tending toward more communicative 
activities as learners’ fluency levels increase (see Figure 3). Activity variations 
afforded by the application are described in the user guide currently under 
development. 

Figure 3. Balancing guided and communicative activities in relation to learner 
fluency 



Learner fluency 
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3. Future directions and conclusions 

The OurStories application addresses a need for tools supporting rapid development 
of task-based learning materials for minority language learners. It has not been 
tested in a learning environment, which would allow us to explore its potential for 
integration into curricula. 

We hope to explore how visual aids might be integrated into elicitation scripts 
and incorporated into complementary study aids, such as multimedia quizzes and 
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audio-enabled flashcards. Further research could explore the usefulness of the 
application for learners of different languages, and for learners of different ages. 
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Abstract. Nowadays, television programmes are not only accessed through a 
conventional TV set; they can be viewed through streaming services on the internet, 
smartphones, and tablets to name but a few media. For language learners, this 
development has opened up opportunities for accessing authentic materials in foreign 
languages outside of the classroom. Studies have shown that the simultaneous 
presentation of aural and visual information in captioned audiovisuals in a foreign 
language has the potential to improve language learners’ listening skills (Mitterer 
& McQueen, 2009). Recent research has prompted extension of this discussion to 
online language learning behaviour and to analyses of what information learners 
attend to while watching captioned programmes (Vanderplank, 2015). This doctoral 
research seeks to contribute to this new perspective and explores actual viewing 
behaviour of native speakers and language learners of Japanese while watching a 
captioned Japanese variety show through the use of eye-tracking and questionnaires. 
This paper discusses the context and methodology of this study as the data analysis 
is in its initial phase. It is hoped that the results will deepen our understanding of 
language learners’ reception of Japanese captions and make suggestions as to how 
such authentic material can complement Japanese language learning. 

Keywords: captions, Japanese language learning, eye-tracking, visual attention. 


1. Introduction 

Learning materials that contain Audiovisual (AV) input, such as television 
programmes, have been a topic of particular discussion in research that explores the 
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use of leisure-oriented media products in Foreign Language (FL) learning. Studies 
have shown that the simultaneous presentation of aural and visual information in 
an FL through the use of same-language text on screen has the potential to improve 
language learners’ listening skills and ability to segment speech, recognise word 
boundaries, and retune perceptual processing (Charles & Trenkic, 2015; Mitterer & 
McQueen, 2009). This shows the potential of such same-language text as an aid to 
learners for visualising FL aural input. Building on studies that examined the effects 
of same-language text on screen, recent research has increasingly focussed on what 
language learners do and which information learners attend to while watching 
videos with such text (Vanderplank, 2015). Additionally, recent CALL research 
(O’Rourke et ah, 2016) has analysed online learning behaviour in Synchronous 
Computer-Mediated Communication (SCMC) through the application of eye¬ 
tracking technology and principles in Second Language Acquisition (SLA). 

This doctoral study is no exception to this trend, in that the focus is on the reception 
of authentic AV material. However, it expands the discussion to online viewing 
behaviour of Japanese Language Learners (JLLs) while watching a Japanese 
variety show with same-language text on screen. This study is part of a larger 
project run at Dublin City University (DCU) that focuses on the reception of this 
particular media product by different viewer groups. What makes Japanese variety 
shows different from other types of captioned authentic material studied in SLA 
research is the integrated text on screen. Rather than incorporating white text 
that covers the imagery as little as possible, it is common to see same-language 
text placed on almost half of the television screen in bright colours, a variety of 
typefaces, and accompanied with different sound effects. A good grasp of how 
such material is received by JLLs helps to effectively complement the Japanese 
language classroom with its use. This paper discusses the methodology of this 
doctoral research as the data analysis is still underway. 


2. Context of this study 

2.1. Main objectives 

Two main objectives form the basis of this research. The general overarching aim 
of this study is to gain insights into focal attention and online viewing behaviour 
of JLLs while watching a Japanese variety show with same-language text on 
screen. A second, more specific goal is to investigate the visual attentional shifts 
of JLLs against the audio track of the media product in order to gain insights into 
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vision-sound matching or speech monitoring practices of JLLs. It is expected that 
the findings of this study will contribute towards a better understanding of the 
subconscious language learning process that precedes the improvement of FL 
listening skills as has been observed in research on the effects of captions (Charles 
& Trenkic, 2015; Mitterer & McQueen, 2009). 

2.2. Participants and data collection 

Data has been collected from 45 JLLs who were at different stages of their Japanese 
language study at DCU at the time of data collection (three first-years, 15 second- 
years, 20 third-years, and seven fourth-year students). Data has also been gathered 
from seven native Japanese speakers who function as a reference group with which 
learner behaviour is compared. The eye-tracking experiments were conducted in 
an experimental setting in both Ireland and Japan with a portable Tobii X2-60 eye- 
tracker attached to a laptop. 


3. Methodology 

3.1. Methods 

A Mixed Methods Research (MMR) design has been developed in order to 
address the objectives of this study as well as possible. Whereas the first aim 
requires a largely quantitative approach for searching trends in focal attention and 
online viewing behaviour of JLLs; the second objective calls for the researcher 
to zoom in on individual viewing experiences of participants in order to uncover 
how JLLs monitor speech and attend different types of input. The abundance of 
highly contextualised information emitted from television programmes gives FL 
learners the opportunity to attend or select, whether consciously or subconsciously, 
input that fits their capabilities and supplements their personal learning journeys 
(Gilmore, 2007). Quantitative and qualitative approaches combined can therefore 
help explore such processes more thoroughly and inform a better judgement of the 
appropriate use of captioned television programmes by JLLs. 

This research collated data gathered from eye-tracking technology and 
questionnaires. The data generated by eye movements allows for both a quantitative 
and qualitative assessment of focal attention based on numerical fixation data within 
particular Areas Of Interest (AOIs) in the video stimulus and by overlaying the video 
stimulus with a replay of the gaze of participants. As research on same-language 
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textual inserts in screen-based media have shown that such text on screen fosters 
learners’ listening skills, data on eye movements is approached with a multimodal 
lens. AOIs are defined based on the type of resemblance identified between the 
textual inserts and corresponding dialogue (e.g. identical, similar or different 
representations). The questionnaire responses contain information on factors that 
may have influenced participants’ focal attention such as demographics, experience 
with Japanese television, and opinions on the text on screen. Furthermore, during 
the debriefing at the end of each experiment session, participants provided some 
additional insights into their thoughts on the experiment. 

3.2. Data analysis phases 

For the purposes of this study it was decided to divide the data analysis into three 
phases. These phases are defined as follows: 

• Identification of resemblance types in the video stimulus 

• Generation of numerical eye movement data for each resemblance type 
and selection of a select number of gaze replay segments 

• Interpretational analysis of gaze replay segments 

A nested model is applied in order to facilitate the shift in focus for the eye-tracking 
data analysis from a quantitative into a qualitative approach. This means that a 
smaller, representative sample is further explored for the qualitative analysis. 
Although this overview primarily describes how the eye-tracking data is analysed, 
field notes and questionnaire responses are consulted throughout this process. 


4. Potential implications of findings and conclusion 

FL learning through authentic material generally emphasises instruction that is not 
focused on the linguistic aspects of a language; rather, it is based on language in 
use and often accompanied with awareness-raising tasks (Gilmore, 2007). This 
implies different teaching formats, instruction styles, and consideration for ways 
in which technology can enhance the language classroom. Although this doctoral 
research is foremost a study of language learning behaviour, insights into focal 
attention and feedback from JLLs on the use of captioned AV material at different 
academic stages can help deepen our understanding of how to raise Japanese 
language awareness and the appropriate time to use this type of language learning 
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material. It is expected that the findings of this study will show that different types 
of resemblance between same-language text on screen and dialogue is accompanied 
with different speech monitoring practices. 
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Abstract. This study explores the potential of a feedback environment using simple 
string-based pattern matching technology for the provision of automated corrective 
feedback on cohesion problems. Thirty-eight high-frequent problems, including 
non-target like use of connectives and co-references were addressed providing both 
direct and indirect feedback. Advanced students of Gennan as a foreign language 
(L2) (n=36) received this feedback on summary writing in three subsequent sessions. 
Their revision activities were analysed for a ratio per 100 words and success rate, 
and their attitudes towards the feedback were investigated using questionnaires. The 
results show that automated feedback based on pattern matching has the potential to 
remedy over- and under-use of connectives and co-reference devices. Furthermore, 
although participants preferred direct feedback, the revision rate was higher with 
indirect metacognitive feedback providing grammar explanations. 

Keywords: automated feedback, advanced writing, cohesion, human computer 
interaction. 


1. Introduction 

Cohesion in written learner language is an important, yet under-researched area 
of investigation. L2 learners struggle with cohesion even at advanced levels of 
mastery. Cohesion can be expressed through a broad range of lexico-grammatical 
devices (Halliday & Hasan, 1976). Different lexico-grammatical preferences 
between the L2 and their mother tongue (LI) can cause L2 writers to make non¬ 
target like choices of cohesive features. Furthermore, the pedagogical approach 
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towards cohesion in L2 textbooks has been identified as harmful, as it is frequently 
characterised by a focus on grammatical accuracy, rather than on stylistic 
appropriateness (Cho & Shin, 2014). It is therefore timely to develop pedagogic 
support that addresses cohesion problems in learner writing in a more appropriate 
way. 

Automated feedback on L2 writing has long been applied mainly to address 
grammar, lexical, and/or mechanical issues in lower-level instruction. It is only 
recently that automated writing evaluation systems for English have adopted 
technologies that allow for a more sophisticated analysis of, and feedback on, 
learner writing with regard to cohesion (Crossley, Kyle, & McNamara, 2016). For 
German, no such tool has been developed yet. 

This explorative study investigates the potential of a tool using simple pattern 
matching technology for the provision of corrective feedback on cohesion 
problems. It also adds to the debate about the effectiveness of written corrective 
feedback in electronic writing environments (Bitchener, 2012; Ene & Upton, 
2014). It was driven by the following research questions: (1) Can cohesion 
problems successfully be addressed through automated feedback based on 
pattern-matching technology? (2) Does direct or indirect feedback trigger a 
higher amount of (successful) revisions? (3) What are students’ attitudes towards 
this feedback? 


2. Method 

2.1. Feedback creation 

The environment used for this study was developed at Ghent University 
(Belgium) for electronic teacher feedback. Among other features, this tool allows 
for the automated lookup of words and utterances in predefined lists, highlighting 
matches in students’ texts. By hovering over the highlighted words, additional 
information can be visualised. This feature was used in the study to provide 
automated feedback regarding potential non-target like use of cohesion devices. 
As cohesion is context bound by its very nature, the absence of context-sensitive 
lookup options and of Natural Language Processing (NLP) technologies for 
linguistic analysis posed a major challenge. Therefore, the feedback messages 
were formulated as non-directive suggestions inviting students to reflect their 
choice of cohesive devices. 
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To establish a list of potential cohesion problems in summary writing (the assignment 
used), a corpus of 72 summaries written by a comparable cohort of students to 
the participants in the study was scrutinised. Thirty-eight high-frequent problems 
emerged that can be identified through string-based pattern-matching. They mainly 
concern the non-target like use of connectives and co-reference devices. To target 
those 38 problems, 125 list entries were created covering morphological and lexical 
variations of the words or utterances involved. Three lists were produced, each 
conveying a different type of feedback: (1) direct feedback providing a suggestion 
for correction of the potential problem (DF), (2) indirect metacognitive feedback 
providing a grammar explanation (IF1), and (3) indirect feedback providing 
example utterances (IF2). 

2.2. Study design and data collected 

Thirty-six students of an intact writing class took part in the experiment. All 
participants have Dutch as their LI and major in German L2, with a medium 
advanced writing proficiency level 2 . Prior to the experiment, they received 
instruction on summary writing, with a focus on the use of cohesive devices. They 
also had one session to familiarise with the feedback tool. 

The participants received automated feedback on three summaries. On the first 
occasion, DF was provided, followed by indirect feedback in the two subsequent 
occasions. To avoid a sequencing effect, half of the group received first IF1 and 
then IF2 3 , and the other half vice-versa. Quantitative data of the revision activities 
were obtained through comparison of drafts before and after self-correction, and 
changes were coded according to successfulness. Furthermore, two questionnaires 
were administered to evaluate participants’ attitudes. 


3. Results and discussion 


3.1. Revision rate and success by feedback type 

Figure 1 displays the quantitative results of the revision analysis. To account for 
differences in word count in the three conditions, revisions per 100 words were 
calculated. IF1 triggered most revisions by far, totalling two and two and a half 
times the amount of DF and IF2, respectively. Furthermore, the success rate of 

2. B2-C1 on the common european framework of reference for languages scale 

3. See feedback examples: https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/4ebxytqvlcrnxml85ij5ilboc9ubv53q 
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revisions was higher following IF2 (74% of all changes induced by this feedback 
type) than following DF (64%) and IF1 (61%) 4 . These findings are not in line with 
the results of earlier studies on electronic (human) feedback on complex L2 writing 
that ascribed a higher success rate to direct, explicit feedback (c.f. Ene & Upton, 
2014, p. 89). 

Figure 1. Revision rate and success by feedback type 


Revisions /100 words 



Condition 1 (DF) Condition 2 (IF1) Condition 3 (IF2) 



□ successful ■ unsuccessful □ neutral changes 


3.2. Students’ attitudes towards the feedback 

Three results obtained from the questionnaires will be discussed here. They concern 
(1) preferences for feedback type, (2) overall attitudes towards usefulness of the 
automated feedback, and (3) attitudes with regard to the unnecessary feedback 
created due to lack of sophisticated technology. 

(1) Contrary to expectations based on the amount of revisions, students did not 
prefer indirect feedback based on grammar explanations, which actually received 
the lowest preference score (28%), followed by indirect feedback based on 


4. See revision examples: https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/4ebxytqvlernxml85ij5ilboc9ubv53q 
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examples (31%). Students’ comments comparing the two indirect feedback can 
be interpreted as windows to their preferred learning styles, i.e. inductive learning 
(“1 like to deduce rules from examples; grammar explanations are tedious”) versus 
deductive learning (“I prefer an explanation because I want to know why things 
are wrong”). The majority of students, however, preferred direct feedback (41%). 

(2) Overall, students were positive with regard to the feedback received, rating 
the usefulness for self-correction in the concrete assignment 3 (50%) or 4 (41%) 
on a Likert scale of 5 (1= not useful, 5 = very usefiil). Furthermore, 71% of the 
students declared they would like to use the tool in self-directed study mode to 
revise their bachelor papers. Regarding the usefulness of the feedback as a tool to 
raise awareness for potential problems in their writing in general, the satisfaction 
scores were even higher: 3 (24%), 4 (53%), and 5 (15%). Indeed, students declared 
to look at their written texts “with different eyes” after having received automated 
feedback on cohesion three times in a row. This suggests that the feedback was 
helpful to increase their noticing ability (Schmidt, 1990), which is important for the 
development of learner autonomy. 

(3) As mentioned above, one of the main challenges in the study design was the 
lack of context-sensitive lookups which lead to a high amount of unnecessary 
highlighting of words and utterances that actually were well formulated. As this 
might have a potentially overwhelming effect, it was important to elicit students’ 
attitudes about this aspect. Interestingly, only 6% of the students rated the 
unnecessary feedback annoying (4 on a Likert scale ranging from l=not annoying 
at all to 5=very annoying), while 15% felt not annoyed at all (1 on Likert scale). 
The majority rated their degree of annoyance as 3 (47%) or 2 (35%). 


4. Conclusions 

This explorative study provided evidence that cohesion problems can successfully 
be addressed through automated feedback. Simple pattern-matching technologies 
in combination with tentatively formulated suggestions can help students to 
remediate over- and under-use of connectives and co-reference devices. While 
students preferred direct feedback, indirect feedback proved to be more successful 
for revision, with grammar explanations triggering a higher amount of revisions, 
and example utterances leading to a higher rate of successful revisions. These 
findings add to our understanding about the effectiveness of written corrective 
feedback, adding non-directive automated feedback as a new, under-researched 
setting. Perhaps even more important than revision success, students reported that 
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the repeated provision of feedback through highlighting potentially problematic 
words and utterances increased their noticing. These promising results indicate 
that automated feedback on cohesion is a path worth further exploration. For future 
tool development, implementing NLP for linguistic and semantic analysis should 
be considered. This way, the range of cohesive devices to be addressed can be 
expanded and unnecessary feedback can be avoided. 
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Abstract. Translation is one of the items tested in many national English proficiency 
tests for non-English majors in China because translation competence is regarded as 
one of the productive language skills which could be used to assess learners ’ language 
proficiency. However, the feedback on translation exercises and self-tests are usually 
provided by human raters. As a result, students cannot have instant feedback after 
they finish their translation exercises or self-tests out of class, which would lead to the 
students’ low motivation in practising translation by themselves. This paper reports 
on the process of the development of a dynamic online system with automated 
scoring and intelligent feedback for non-English majors’ translation exercises and 
self-tests. It also discusses the obstacles encountered from a technical perspective. 

Keywords: dynamic, online system, translation learning and testing, instant feedback. 


1. Introduction 

Generally, Chinese non-English majors are rather weak at translation, both from 
Chinese to English and English to Chinese. Due to limited time in class, teachers 
do not spend much time explaining translation techniques and analyzing students’ 
translation errors. However, translation competence is required by the National 
English Syllabus for non-English majors. Therefore, there are two major national 
English tests for non-English majors in China in which students are required to 
participate, the National College English Test Band IV and the National College 
English Test Band VI. Both exams contain translation tests. Besides, the National 
Entrance Examination for Postgraduates also has translation items. Each year, 
millions of students participate in these exams. However, because of the lack 
of instant feedback, students do not practise translation adequately out of class. 
Consequently, they do not score high enough in translation. 
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To motivate the students to practise translation out of class and to provide an 
online experiential learning (Kolb, 1984) environment, a dynamic online system 
for translation learning (English to Chinese and Chinese to English) and self-test 
of their translation competence has been designed. With this system, students can 
experience the translation tests and reflect on their translation errors with the aid of 
the automated scores and instant personal feedback provided by the system. 

The concept of‘dynamic ’ means that a learner’s learning behaviors and achievements 
are constantly changing, which can be reflected by the learner’s multiple online 
behaviors, such as the time spent, the amount of exercises done, the frequencies 
to take the tests, and the scores obtained in the tests, etc. A dynamic online system 
is to capture the entire online behaviors of learners to help them improve their 
learning efficiency and achievements by providing them with adaptive exercises 
and tests to enhance self-directed use of technology (Lai, Shum, & Tian, 2016). 

This paper reports on the development of such a system which is mainly composed 
of a scoring module and a feedback module. The scoring module, based on a machine 
learning approach, is capable of scoring students’ translations instantly after they 
submit their translations. The feedback module, supported by a learner English- 
Chinese translation error corpus and a learner Chinese-English translation error 
corpus, adopts the rule-based approach which can identify the translation errors of 
the learners and provide personal feedback. Hopefully, this system could motivate 
non-English majors to practise translation by themselves with interest and joy. 


2. Method 

2.1. Construction of learner translation error corpora 

The learner Chinese-English translation error corpus is constructed in three steps. 

The first step is to collect the raw data of learners’ translations. The online platform 
uses Wenjuanxing (www.sojump.com) which makes it possible for learners to do 
translation exercises online and for the teachers to download learners’ translations. 

The Chinese-English translation materials used for the construction of the learner 
translation error corpora are the authentic Chinese-English translation items in the 
National College English Test and the model tests for this test. Each item is a short 
paragraph of 140 to 160 Chinese characters about Chinese culture, such as Chinese 
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holidays, Chinese cuisines, or Chinese tourist sites. The learners are asked to finish 
the tests online within 20 minutes. 

The second step is to annotate learners’ translations. The raw data were 
downloaded and annotated manually according to the criteria of annotation. After 
many experimental annotations, the errors were manually categorized by the 
postgraduates of Masters of Translation at Shanghai Jiao Tong University into 
14 categories, such as improper dictions, improper collocations, and improper 
word order, etc. Besides, the corrections are also supplied so that the system can 
provide learners with the corrections as well as their scores. The construction of 
the learner English-Chinese translation error corpus follows the same steps as that 
of the construction of this corpus. 

The third step is to transform these corpora into machine readable forms to enable 
the rating module and the feedback module to realize automated scoring and 
personalized feedback. 

2.2. Development of automated scoring and feedback system 

The dynamic online system for translation learning and testing should be able to 
track, store, and analyze the frequently changing data of learners. It should also 
be able to present the learners with the learning materials and tests based on the 
analyzed results of the data by the system. In other words, the system should be 
able to adapt to the dynamic state of learners’ online learning and testing activities 
by providing them with the suitable materials and tests according to their dynamic 
translation scores. 

The system is composed of a scoring system and a feedback system. The scoring 
system consists of a statistical-based scoring module which can score students’ 
translations automatically and instantly after they submit their translations online. 
The feedback system, which is supported by the learner English-Chinese translation 
error corpus, the learner Chinese-English translation error corpus, and the standard 
translation database, is a rule-based module which can identify students’ translation 
errors and provide personal feedback, such as the correct translations and the 
guidance for further learning. 

2.3. Development of online platform 

There are seven columns on the online platform (see Figure 1 left). A pretest of 
translation proficiency is the first test that students take (see Figure 1 right). 
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Figure 1. Left: homepage of the online platform. Right: interface of pretest of 
translation proficiency 




Their online behaviors (see Figure 2 left) and daily ranking of peers (see Figure 2 
right) can be presented to them. 


Figure 2. Left: Students’ online behaviors. Right: Daily ranking of peers 



From the perspective of sociocultural theory (Lantolf & Thorne, 2007), peers could 
promote individual learning. Thus, the online platform is also designed to provide 
the rankings, the frequencies, and the progress of the peers who are taking the 
translation tests, hoping that peers’ continuous progress can inspire learners to keep 
on doing the exercise and taking the test. 


3. Discussion 

Feedback plays a key role in the process of learning. Instant feedback is essential 
to online foreign language learning and testing. It is a necessity to make an attempt 
to provide online feedback on translation exercises and self-tests for students in the 
context of online learning. 

Due to different language proficiencies and translation skills, learners make 
different progress when learning and testing translation (Angelelli & Jacobson, 
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2009). An online system to assist translation learning and testing should be able 
to track the differences and then adapt to the individual differences by providing 
personal feedback. In this sense, the word ‘dynamic’ is used to describe the system. 
A dynamic online system for translation learning and testing as a way forward is 
the solution to individual needs for translation learning and testing in the context of 
online learning. It should feature intelligence and individuality, making it possible 
to realize the learner-system interaction without intervention from the teachers. 

This dynamic system is only a pilot project. Up to the present, enormous difficulties 
concerning natural language processing have emerged (Amaral, Meurers, & Ziai, 
2011). For example, finding a good algorithm for the feedback module to determine 
the type of translation errors poses a great challenge. Besides, the heavy workload 
of manual annotation, which is very time consuming, is another great difficulty. 


4. Conclusions 

It is believed that it is hard to achieve efficient language learning without the aid 
of personal guidance. Currently, online learning and testing systems generally 
do not have instant feedback and personal guidance, especially when the testing 
items involve subjective items, such as translation. The dynamic online system for 
translation learning and testing is an attempt to provide instant scoring and instant 
feedback for non-English majors after they submit their translation exercises and 
self-tests online. It is also an attempt to provide them with personal guidance 
according to the translation errors analyzed by the system. Besides, it is capable 
of providing learners with the learning activities and achievements of their online 
peers to encourage them to continue their online learning and testing. 
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Abstract. The objective of this action research is to work out the possible ways 
of Massive Open Online Course (MOOC) integration in a blended Content 
and Language Integrated Learning (CLIL) course to create an authentic online 
collaborative community. The theoretical framework of the intervention is based 
on current MOOC theories, connectivism, and the Substitution, Augmentation, 
Modification, and Redefinition (SAMR) model by Puentedura for implementing new 
technologies and open educational resources into teaching. Thirty bachelor students 
from Moscow State University, enrolled in a Methodology of English Language 
Teaching blended course, participated in the first cycle of the research. The analysis 
based on the quantitative data (questionnaire) demonstrated the learners' positive 
attitude to this intervention due to the following possibilities: getting familiar with 
the theories and terminology on English as a Foreign Language (EFL) teaching, 
sharing experiences on the MOOC forums with the learners from all over the world 
and developing writing skills, etc. 

Keywords: MOOC, CLIL, collaborative learning, interactive environment. 


1. Introduction 

Many educators argue today that MOOCs present new educational opportunities 
for face-to-face language classes. They enable instructors to create an authentic 
educational environment to develop learner communicative and digital skills by 
providing online interaction and high-quality online educational resources from 
top-ranking universities and colleges (Milligan, Littlejohn, & Margaryan, 2013). 
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MOOCs foster high demand in digital age approaches, such as the general and the 
calibrated peer review, and collaborative enquiry-based and project-based methods 
(Dyer, 2014). They enhance learner motivation through prompt and timely 
feedback from course participants. Godwin-Jones (2014) outlined the three areas 
within language learning where MOOCs can be implemented efficiently: teaching 
English as a Second language (ESL), study of indigenous languages, and teaching 
Language for Special Purposes (LSP). The last area of integration is of particular 
interest for this study because MOOCs offer “a convenient vehicle for reaching 
professionals or trainees who need specialized language skills” (Godwin-Jones, 
2014, p. 12). Unfortunately, limited research and empirical data were provided 
to support the effectiveness of such intervention in blended CL1L or language 
classrooms. The objective of this action research is twofold. First, to work out the 
possible ways of MOOC integration in a blended CL1L course to create an authentic 
online collaborative community, and second, to analyze students’ perceptions of 
their MOOC experience as well as the pedagogical impact of this intervention on 
their motivation and learning outcomes. 


2. Method 

2.1. Research objectives 

The most frequently described way of MOOC integration is their use for flipped 
learning or hybrid MOOC models (Bruff, Fisher, McEwen, & Smith, 2013). 
This study, which is based on current MOOC theories, connectivism and SAMR 
approaches, focuses on working out a methodological framework for MOOC 
implementation in a CL1L course to create an authentic interactive environment 
where students can collaborate with the participants from other countries and 
learn with authentic materials. Our model of instruction includes a blended CLIL 
course supported by the group blog and student participation in the MOOC forums. 
The MOOC is used in this model as additional learning resources for setting up 
an authentic online collaborative community. This educational model provides 
different focuses of perspective on the course content, exposes students to different 
ways of teaching content, and helps students develop their communicative skills. 

The research includes the enhancement and substitution cycles (Puentedura, 
2011). The key objective of the enhancement cycle is to analyze MOOC 
intervention from the perspective of students’ engagement and their attitude to 
the intervention. The second cycle of this action research will focus mainly on 
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learning outcomes. This paper is devoted to the analysis of the first cycle of 
research. 

The first cycle target group consisted of 30 undergraduate students from Lomonosov 
Moscow State University enrolled in a blended CLIL 15-week course, Methodology 
of English Language Teaching. The language competence of the students was B2- 
C1 according to the common european framework of references for languages. 

2.2. Data collection 

The enhancement cycle took place from September 2016 to January 2017. The 
students were asked to enroll for the MOOC Understanding language: Learning 
and Teaching (Southampton University, UK) in October 2016. They had to fulfill 
MOOC activities and participate in the forums every week. Student participation 
in the MOOC was included into the course evaluation and was assessed on the 
basis of the e-portfolios that reflected their participation in the MOOC forums, 
and the course blog peer collaboration where they could comment on each other’s 
contributions and experience. Survey data on student perception of the MOOC 
experience were collected using a post-intervention questionnaire. The post¬ 
intervention questionnaire contained ten questions, out of which five questions 
were in the format of a four-level Likert scale, three were multiple choice questions, 
and two were free-text comments aiming to get student views on their attitude to 
MOOC integration. The questionnaire was completed by 30 students (22 female, 
eight male). 


3. Discussion 

Our data analysis demonstrated the overall positive attitude (87%) of the learners 
to the MOOC integration. The students agreed that this integration helped them: 
develop writing skills (80%); develop collaborative skills and digital literacies 
(77%); share experiences and opinions with other learners and be a member of 
peer community learning (70%); and acquire some knowledge in ESL teaching and 
get ready for the tests and colloquium (67%); see Figure 1. 

Some free-text comments provided additional insight into learner experiences 
and revealed their positive attitude to the MOOC intervention. Answering the 
question What did you like best about taking part in the MOOC?, almost 70% of 
the participants mentioned the opportunity to communicate with other people via 
forum discussions. There were other benefits resulting from the use of MOOCs: 
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43% of the students indicated the opportunity to learn more about teaching 
approaches, and 27% of the students liked the way video content was presented. 
Our findings suggest that the students place heavy emphasis on the value of the 
lectures showing and demonstrating some practical approaches. 


Figure 1. Results of the post-study questionnaire 


90% 



develop writing skills develop my collaborative skills and digital share my experience and opinions with acquire some knowledge (theories and 

literacies other learners and be a member of peer approaches) in teaching English as foreign 

community learning language and get ready for the tests and 

colloquium 

■ strongly Agreed ■ Agreed ■ Disagreed ■ Strongly disagreed 


The most frequently mentioned negative impact on the MOOC experience identified 
by the students was the time requirement (33% of the students) and the overloaded 
schedule of the course (27% of the students) due to MOOC intervention (Figure 2). 
They complained that task completion required an extensive amount of time. This 
may be because some students did not have an appropriate language level, so they 
had to spend more time on listening and reading tasks, although none of the students 
mentioned that it had a negative impact on their experience. In order to solve the 
problems of the language barrier, the instructors have to adjust the content of on- 
campus language or CLIL courses to integrate MOOC materials in the learning 
process efficiently. Teachers have to provide language support through glossaries 
and tasks designed on MOOC materials. One more way to support knowledge 
development is through participant forums or blogs of on-campus courses, due to 
“a lack of familiarity among students with online learning and with the teaching 
and learning method used in a MOOC” (Godwin-Jones, 2014, p. 11). It is possible 
to “improve learners’ performance by providing personalized planning, tips and 
hints for time management” (Gutierrez-Rojas et ah, 2017, p. 44, cited in Godwin- 
Jones, 2014, p. 11). 

Surprisingly enough, although 70% of the students mentioned the opportunity 
to communicate with other people via forums as their positive experience, still, 
some (20%) argued that they did not like collaborative tasks where they had to 
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give arguments or counter arguments. This can be explained by the lack of student 
experience with online discussion participation. It seems to have been the biggest 
challenge encountered by the students. 

Figure 2. The negative impacts on the MOOC experience identified by the 
students 

35% 

30% 
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4. Conclusions 

MOOCs in education represent a new stage not only in distance learning and self- 
directed learning, as many authors assert, but also in a traditional face-to-face 
classroom (Israel, 2015). 

Integration of the MOOC in the course syllabus helped the instructor enhance 
learner motivation by means of creating an authentic interactive online environment 
that enabled students to be engaged in collaborative activities and develop 
communication skills. The data analysis demonstrated that the learners' positive 
attitude to this integration may be due to the following possibilities: sharing ideas 
and experiences on the MOOC forums with learners from all over the world, 
getting familiar with the theories on EFL teaching and learning, improving EFL 
terminology knowledge, and developing writing skills. 

Our future research steps will be devoted to the investigation of the relationships 
between the students’ use of MOOC and their learning outcomes. During the fall 
semester 2017, we are going to compare the learning outcomes in the hybrid group 
and in the traditional face-to-face group. 
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Abstract. Being a language teacher in the modem world requires sensitivity to 
complexity, which may pose challenges for student teachers and teachers in the 
field accustomed to classroom-based learning and teaching. This study examines 
how language students are managing complex pedagogic situations in a technology- 
rich environment while exploring new ways of being language teachers. The case 
context of the study is a university course, which entailed the students designing 
and carrying out an online English language project for fifth-graders in two Finnish 
schools. The project activities included online chat sessions, which the students and 
the course teacher administered from the teacher’s office at the university. The office 
was an important site for the participants to negotiate and process pedagogic issues 
and practical matters that arose in the course of the work. The research approach 
draws on nexus analysis (Scollon & Scollon, 2004) and multimodal (interaction 
analysis (Norris, 2004). Video recordings from the office as well as the researchers’ 
participatory observations are the primary materials for the analysis. The study 
provides implications for developing language teacher education. 

Keywords: language teacher education, sensemaking, complexity, nexus analysis. 


1. Introduction 

Despite the arrival of new technologies for the service of education, people still 
typically see language learning situated in the classroom. Language teachers have 
been guides for learners to proceed through activities arising from the thematic 
content of the textbook (Taalas, Kauppinen, Tamanen, & Poyhonen, 2008). Teaching 
practice as part of pedagogic studies has also largely concentrated on preparing 
students to handle classroom situations. However, educational authorities and 
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strategic bodies have voiced the need to broaden the perspective from classrooms to 
learning in daily life. The sites for language learning are diverse, distributed across 
informal and formal settings in hybrid configurations (see Ryberg, Davidsen, & 
Hodgson, 2016). Language learning emerges from meaningful activities and social 
interaction where language intertwines with a range of other multimodal resources 
(Kramsch & Whiteside, 2008; Norris, 2004; van Lier, 2004). 

In situations where people need to manage multiple, overlapping tasks, the 
coordination of the activities proceeds through distributing attention and engaging 
in sensemaking in different ways due to emerging needs (see Jones, 2005; Norris, 
2004; Pirini, 2014). Team members monitor surreptitiously the situation and the 
behaviour of each other, which helps them in upholding a fluent workflow while 
information is communicated and diverse tasks and activities coordinated (Heath 
& Luff, 1992). The modal density of actions fluctuates from moment to moment 
the focus of attention moving between foreground, mid-ground, and background 
(Norris, 2004). 

We will examine how language students appropriated new approaches to being 
teachers during a university course where the students designed and carried out 
an online learning project for young Finnish learners of English. The analysis 
focuses on the activities during tutoring sessions in the course teacher’s office, 
and is conducted on video recordings with the support of other materials gathered 
throughout the project. Special attention is paid to how different issues and 
problems related to pedagogic issues, collaboration, and technology are negotiated 
and resolved by the participants and how this will reflect on the students’ evolving 
identities as language teachers of the future. The research approach draws on nexus 
analysis (Scollon & Scollon, 2004) and multimodal (inter)action analysis (Norris, 
2004). Research in the field is only emerging. The results have relevance for 
reconsidering the professional profiles, identities, and skills of language teachers 
in the changing field of language education. 


2. Research materials and methodology 

During the course (13 weeks), 15 language students created a four-week learning 
project for two schools (25 fifth-graders, 11-12 years of age). Project design 
advanced through face-to-face and online teamwork. During the school project, 
weekly synchronous chat sessions were organised with the pupils during their 
English lessons. To administer online chat, the students worked together with the 
course teacher in her office. Sometimes, an additional tutor from a distance location 
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participated in the activities. During the sessions, the team practiced managing 
complex pedagogic situations, but also engaged in sensemaking about various 
aspects of learning and teaching together with the course teacher. 

As for the affordances of technology in the sessions, one desktop and two laptop 
computers with webcams were available for the participants. The primary route 
for the pupils to enter the learning project environment was the workspace created 
on a virtual learning environment platform. Depending on the activities, the pupils 
used the materials and discussion lists there or used a link to proceed to another 
environment, such as the chat built within a desktop meeting system. The course 
teacher and the schoolteachers were using an instant messaging tool and mobile 
phones for exchanging information and negotiating about practical matters during 
the chat session. Two video cameras were used for recording the sessions. 

The analysis started with the researchers viewing the materials and discussing their 
interpretations with respect to the aspects of social action according to nexus analysis 
(Scollon & Scollon, 2004, pp. 13-14), i.e. interaction order (relationships between 
participants), historical body (personal habits and experiences), and discourses in 
place (situationally foregrounded, relevant discourses). This supported reflection 
on the historical perspectives, e.g. what was being treated as belonging to the past, 
present or future. In viewing the video material, the focus was directed to what 
was being done, what were the discourses circulating in situ, and what kinds of 
multimodal means were used as resources in collaboration, problem solving, and 
sensemaking (Norris, 2004). 


3. Findings 

Figure 1 provides a synthesis of an online tutoring session in the teacher’s office 
as a site of engagement (Jones, 2005). As the participants immersed themselves 
in managing a new pedagogic setting, diverse discourses were circulating in the 
situation, echoing accustomed practices and generating new ones. 

The students and the teacher in the office were engaged in varied activities, 
e.g. distributing tasks and responsibilities as well as contemplating on course 
design. An intensive phase requiring various means for communication took 
place at the beginning of the chat session when the teacher was in contact with 
the schoolteachers (via mobile phone and messenger) and the tutoring students 
were engaged in a chat with the pupils through the video conferencing system. 
During work, topics related to pedagogic aspects either closely related to the work 
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at hand or more general in nature emerged. In the discussion, the participants were 
reflecting on their experiences, exploring their relationship to being language 
teachers. Sometimes, the course teacher took more the role of an instructor, and 
sometimes she just participated in the joint activities as another team member. 
They all kept thinking aloud, wondering and solving issues together in a laid-back 
manner. The students were offering their views in the negotiation work and they 
assumed agency in the situation. Considering the traditional roles of learners and 
teachers, this setting provided new experiences for the participants. 


Figure 1. Intersecting discourses during an online tutoring session 
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4. Conclusion 

The analysis focused on what was going on when language students were designing 
and carrying out a learning project for schoolchildren. Special attention was given 
to managing complex pedagogic situations in a technology-rich environment. The 
historical bodies of the participants were being transformed in terms of language 
education as the participants were working in new roles, gaining new experiences 
and engaging in sensemaking about practical solutions and broader pedagogic 
issues to do with language learning. Such experiences involved novel configurations 
of interaction order as the students and the course teacher were collaboratively 
solving problems as equal members of the team while simultaneously connected 
with participants at a distance. The language teacher’s work involved technology- 
mediated multitasking and continuously negotiating solutions related to the 
ongoing learning project. The video data from the office showed the students 
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appropriating new practices as language teachers without any great difficulty. The 
discourses emerging during work also indicated that assuming new identities is 
a slow process. Nevertheless, the students gained valuable hands-on experience 
of technologically mediated language teaching, which helps them in constructing 
their vision of future working life. 
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Abstract. The main objective of this study was to identify ways to incorporate 
voice-driven Artificial Intelligence (AI) effectively in classroom language learning. 
This nine month teacher-led design research study employed technology probes 
(Amazon’s Alexa, Apple’s Siri, Google voice search) and co-design methods with a 
class of primary age English as a Foreign Language (EFL) students to explore and 
develop ideas for classroom activities using AI language assistants. Speaking to AI 
assistants was considered highly engaging by all students. Students were observed 
to speak more English when using AI assistants in group work, and to spontaneously 
reformulate, self-correct, and joyfully and playfully persist with speaking English in 
their attempts to get AI assistants to do what they wanted them to do. 

Keywords: AI, voice recognition, learning experience design, language learning. 


1. Introduction 

Uses of AI technologies and robots to support language learning, particularly 
with children, have been explored for several years (Han, 2012). Drivers for such 
research include the desire to give individual students more attention in large 
classes and the observation that children often enjoy talking to robots and are 
more relaxed about using a foreign language to speak with machines than with 
humans (Han, 2012). In short, AI has the potential to provide more, and more 
motivating, opportunities for children to engage in spoken interaction in the target 
language. However, it is only recently that increased affordability and reliability of 
AI technologies have made exploring this vision in everyday classrooms practical; 
voice interaction has improved more in the last 30 or so months than it did in its 
first 30 years, “word error rate for voice-recognition systems [...] is now on par 
with humans” (Nordrum, 2017, n.p.). 
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For some, the idea of affordable A1 in the classroom raises concerns about the role 
of teachers, teacher replacement, and loss of human values. Others emphasise ways 
A1 and teachers may work together and even ‘humanise’ classes, for example by 
removing the need for standardised testing (Luckin & Holmes, 2017). Interestingly, 
the idea of robot teachers doing away with the need for tests, though very 
differently conceived, is also present in some children’s visions of robot-assisted 
learning (Underwood, 2016). Essentially, the enthusiastic argument expressed in 
one student’s essay is that, as robot teachers will have a complete record of all 
interaction with the student, they will be able to generate an accurate assessment of 
competence without the need for tests. While conscious of concerns, as a teacher 
I personally view AI assistants as potentially engaging and useful and it is in this 
spirit that this study was conducted. 

The study reported here is teacher-led research motivated by the desire to address 
classroom challenges encountered on returning to teaching primary age students, a 
specific example being the need to simultaneously answer spontaneous questions 
from several children at once (e.g. “How do you say... in English? How do you 
spell...? What does... mean? Etc.) and the observation that many of those questions 
might easily and satisfactorily be answered by currently available Al technologies. 
The study addresses two questions: (1) Can currently available AI technologies 
provide children with satisfactory answers to some of the questions that are very 
common in language classrooms?; and (2) How might we exploit AI to get children 
speaking in the target language? 

Further objectives of this study are to provide insights into: ways of supporting 
children in developing appropriate Al-assisted task designs; classroom management 
issues when working with AI classroom assistants; and other practicalities such as 
coping with inaccurate voice-recognition. 


2. Method 

The ‘in the wild’ design approach (Rogers, 2011) adopted in this study employed 
existing AI technologies as probes to stimulate children and teachers to think about 
current and future opportunities for using Al in natural classroom settings over a 
period of nine months so as to address issues of novelty and ecological validity as 
well as revealing practical issues. During the study, the author/teacher and a class 
of 11 primary-age EFL students made frequent use of various AI technologies (a 
single Amazon Alexa; Siri on a class set of iPads: Google voice search on the 
teacher’s mobile phone and iPads) to support various classroom activities. Example 
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uses included: student-directed ‘free’ language use in research for project work 
(e.g. “Alexa, how much does an Osprey weigh?”); teacher-directed controlled 
practice of hard to distinguish sounds (e.g. “Ok Google, show me a picture of a 
ship/sheep”); and challenges like “Which group can get Alexa to answer the most 
complicated question?”. Over time we gradually moved from teacher-designed to 
student-designed tasks and more spontaneous integrated uses, e.g. students saying 
“Why don’t we ask Google?”. 

As in Underwood (2014), I employed co-design strategies (e.g. Arnold, Lee, & 
Yip, 2016) to support children in reflecting on these experiences and help them 
develop and communicate their own ideas about what Al language assistants might 
be like and how they might be used. Co-design activities included developing play- 
doh models of ‘English Helpers’, describing what they could do, and designing 
posters and short presentations about “robot teachers” with peer feedback. As we 
shall see, these methods influence the kind of results obtained and will be revised 
in future studies (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Primary children’s play-doh representations of ‘My English Helper’ 



3. Results and discussion 

Can currently available Al technologies provide children with satisfactory 
answers to some of the questions that are very common in language classrooms? 
The answer to this varied depending on which Al was used. How do you spell 
was mostly answered correctly but often too fast and is far easier for students 
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to make use of when they both see and hear the spelling (e.g. Siri and Google). 
What does [...] mean was often answered correctly but frequently not in ways 
that were easily understood by primary-age EFL learners. How do you say [...] in 
English was rarely understood but occasionally correctly answered, for Spanish 
words, by Google. Generally students quickly learnt what was not likely to get 
a satisfactory answer and how to phrase questions in ways that were more likely 
to be answered. Despite current generally poor performance on these kinds of 
questions, it seems highly-likely that this could be greatly enhanced through 
voice interaction designs specific for language classrooms and particular first 
language backgrounds. 

How can we exploit AI to get children speaking in the target language? The 
children in this study were intrigued by what any particular implementation of 
AI was capable of and highly motivated to test their ideas through trial and error, 
thus engaging in extensive interactive target language speaking whilst developing 
potentially valuable 21st century skills for working with AI. Speaking to AIs 
engaged these children’s natural curiosity, largely in order to explore what the 
AIs were and were not capable of. For these children, asking questions, giving 
commands (e.g. “play some music”), and getting a response appears to have made 
speaking English meaningful and often joyful, even when they were not understood 
they often tried again, reformulated, and persisted. However, activities resulting in 
linked utterances, students’ responding to AIs utterances, and conversations were 
far harder, though some Alexa skills such as ‘Guess the animal’ worked to some 
extent. 

How can we support children in developing appropriate Al-assisted task designs? 
These students tended to design AI language helpers that were anthropomorphic 
and more like friends that would play with them. However, the activities they 
would like AI assistants to engage in with them (e.g. “be my friend”, “play video 
games with me”) were under-described probably because the co-design methods 
employed did not sufficiently scaffold the development of such ideas. In future 
studies, I aim to use storyboards, scripting of skills to implement as programmes, 
and peer evaluation to help children design Al-assisted tasks. 

What are classroom management issues when working with AI classroom 
assistants? Inaccurate voice-recognition can result in inappropriate search residts, 
so ensure safe-search is on. Voice-recognition works poorly when students 
speak simultaneously so they need to develop turn-taking. Students engage so 
enthusiastically that you need to develop good strategies for stopping activity and 
getting attention. 
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Abstract. This paper presents the prototype of a foreign language learning space, 
based on the construction of an integrated formal/infomial learning environment. 
Before the background of the continued innovation of information technology that 
places conventional learning styles and educational methods into new contexts 
based on new value-standards, environment models of foreign language learning 
constantly face the necessity to change. A structured environment for foreign 
language learning can be created only when the learning environment in the real 
space, which is constructed in many forms outside the classroom, constantly 
connects with the formal learning environment inside the classroom. This study 
assumes two axes of a learning environment - formal/informal and real/cyber space 
- and attempts to integrate them to create a circulating four-dimensional model. 
Integrating formal and informal environments connects real space, which depends 
on the physical location and situation, with cyber space, which does not. In this 
study, sentences written in a foreign language by language learners will be auto- 
collected and analyzed in cyber space, which plays a great role in students’ daily 
lives. Thus, a 4D foreign language learning environment, which automatically 
delivers practical knowledge to the learner by a comprehensive analysis of formal 
and informal learning between real and cyber space, will be constructed. 

Keywords: informal learning, foreign language learning, 4D foreign language 
learning environment. 
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1. Introduction 


In the field of foreign language education, the important issue is, how to bridge 
the gap between learning activities inside the classroom and learning activities 
outside of it. Foreign language learning environments are constantly changing 
together within the learners’ daily lives, increasing the need not only to revise the 
formal learning space, but also the whole structure of the learning environment. 
From the perspective of foreign language learning, practice in the field is the most 
important space for linguistic ‘output’. Therefore, it is necessary to examine the 
daily situation of learners - in ‘real’ space as well as in ‘cyber’ space. 

The relevance of bridging both spaces is pointed out in studies on mobile learning, 
where it has been shown that connecting the formal learning in the classroom with 
learners’ real-life experiences can be supported with smartphones detecting the 
learners’ locations and supplying them with multimedia content that matches their 
real-time situation (Waragai, Kurabayashi, Ohta, & Raindl, 2012). 


This study is carried out before the long-term background of our continuous 
experiments. At the Keio University Shonan Fujisawa Campus (Japan), researchers 
and educators have been working on designing computer-based language learning 
environments to provide language learners (mainly of German) with learning 
opportunities outside the classroom that are linked to classroom content (Waragai, 
Ohta, Raindl, & Kurabayashi, 2013; Waragai et ah, 2014). 

Figure 1. 4D foreign language learning environment 
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This paper is focused especially on writing activity in a foreign language. It is 
often argued that mobile learning has the potential to connect formal learning and 
informal learning experiences (Kukulska-Hulme & Sharpies, 2016). Also, the 
prototype of a Mobile Language Learning Environment (MLLE) shows that “the 
use of the loci method mapping with mobile devices might lead to changes in 
learning awareness and an expansion of strategy knowledge” (Waragai, Raindl, 
Ohta, & Miyasaka, 2016, p. 462). Results from a recent study show that handwritten 
feedback is more effective compared to e-feedback (Elwood & Bode, 2014). In this 
study we locate the writing dimension in cyber space among the four dimensional 
spaces (Figure 1). 


2. System design 

A recent study presented a software which enables the recording of writing 
processes by gathering keystroke data (Kusanagi, Abe, Fukuta, & Kawaguchi, 
2015). Our approach introduces a smart foreign language writing editor that 
integrates paper-based classroom learning and digital device-based independent 
learning. We have developed a foreign language learning system as a smartphone 
web application. This learning environment offers a novel image-based learning 
support mechanism that associates the knowledge acquired in a classroom with the 
current context of writing text. This system analyzes statistical features of the text 
to calculate the similarity between the current text and the previously reviewed 
writing assignments, showing the most relevant material in order to assist learners 
in ways that increase their language learning awareness. 


Figure 2. Image of the system design 
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Figure 2 shows an architectural overview of our system. When a learner writes 
using this system, he/she is shown a scanned image of short texts which were 
previously hand-written by the learner during class, in order to recall what he/ 
she has learned in the classroom. The scanned images of the short texts include 
metadata that contain digital text data corresponding to the hand-written text. 
The system calculates semantic relevance between the typed text and the scanned 
images by using this metadata. This system consists of two modules: (1) a text 
analysis module and (2) a semantic relevance calculation module. The text 
analysis module generates n-gram text statistics, which is a contiguous sequence 
of n-items from a text. For example, 2-gram sequence of the text ‘apple’ is 
‘ap’, ‘pp’, ‘pi’, and Te’. This sequence represents a statistical feature of‘apple’ 
by decomposing the text into primitive sequences. The semantic relevance 
calculation module measures how words, sentences, paragraphs are appropriate 
to a user by calculating content-based similarity between the currently inputting 
text and the scanned images. We can calculate the relevance of two texts by using 
n-gram as follows: 

71 

relevancefq, t) := ^ ( q t • q) 

1=0 

Where q and t denotes n-gram statistics of given text, qi denotes i-th primitive of 
n-gram of text q, and t denotes i-th primitive of n-gram of text t. The system shows 
the most relevant scanned image by using the calculated score. This context-aware 
recommendation helps the learner to express his/her daily-life experiences in a 
foreign language. In addition, this system gives special weight to the last word, 
referring to the word that the user entered last, and the current word, referring to 
the as yet incomplete word that the user is just typing. 


3. Discussion 

This project is targeting three participants of a German skill course at Keio 
University. None of them have any experience of staying abroad for an extended 
period of time. All of them have learned English as second language. The 
experiment for this pre-survey carried out in a class focused practicing of writing 
skills. Figure 3 shows the process of the experiment focusing on the writing 
process (left) and the interview data of the three participants in order to evaluate 
the process (right). In total they have written four essays (one per week) on 
four different topics. Each essay was corrected with comments and rewritten 
by the learners during class. After this four week process, we have interviewed 
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the participants. The questions were focused on how they have memorized the 
mistakes they corrected. 


Figure 3. Experiment and evaluation of the writing process 



4. Conclusion 

The interviews showed that learners’ memories are connected not only with 
the memories about their grammar or expression errors, but more closely with 
what happened in the classroom (Participant A and B). This relates mostly to 
the communication with the educator according to the feedback during class. 
Participant C paid more attention to the errors, which he felt he had repeated many 
times. For the three participants, the handwritten error-correction of the essay 
was more impressionable than digital correction by Microsoft Word. It could be 
seen that errors are easier to remember when shown visually. When writing an 
essay, the memory of prior mistakes seemed to remain in visual form rather than 
as knowledge. The conclusions that can be drawn from the experiment and the 
interview data of only three subjects are certainly limited. However, this study 
could be continued by the following steps: a test run with the developed system and 
consideration of the method of how we can provide a holistic systemized learning 
environment for language learners. 
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Abstract. The term Intelligent Computer Assisted Language Learning (ICALL) 
covers many different aspects of CALL that add something extra to a CALL resource. 
This could be with the use of computational linguistics or Artificial Intelligence (AI). 
ICALL tends to be not very well understood within the CALL community. There 
may also be the slight fear factor around ICALL, as it may seem very complicated 
and hard to understand. There is also the fact that ICALL resources tend to not be 
widely used in CALL as they may not be sufficiently robust enough for learners or 
they may not address a specific pedagogical need (Heift & Schulze, 2007). This 
paper looks at how some (basic) ICALL resources can be used in CALL. There is a 
need for ICALL and CALL researchers to work together to ensure that both benefit 
from each other’s knowledge and expertise. ICALL has progressed in recent years 
and it is important for the ICALL community to raise awareness of what ICALL can 
bring to the CALL toolbox and to encourage CALL researchers to dip their toes in 
the ICALL waters. 

Keywords: intelligent computer assisted language learning, ICALL, natural 
language processing NLP, computational linguistics, CL, artificial intelligence, AI. 


1. Introduction 

Intelligent CALL is a broad term that covers many different facets of extended or 
enhanced CALL, including Artificial Intelligence (AI), computational linguistics, 
Natural Language Processing (NLP) techniques, and speech processing 
techniques in CALL resources. ICALL materials can refer to resources that make 
extensive use of advanced techniques to support the language learning process 
or those that combine some extra elements to enhance a straightforward CALL 
resource. While in theory, the use of AI and NLP techniques in CALL should 
and can improve CALL resources, in practice, the development and successful 
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deployment of 1CALL resources is very challenging and few are sufficiently 
robust enough to ‘escape’ out of the world of academia and pilot studies to actual 
in-classroom and informal use by real-world learners. This is not due to lack 
of determination or willingness on the part of ICALL researchers, but rather 
due to the inherent difficulties in developing such resources (Heift & Schulze, 
2003; Tschichold, 2014). Another challenge is that A1 and NLP researchers are 
generally focussed on dealing with AI and NLP domain-specific issues and do not 
have an ICALL application in mind from the beginning of the research project, 
and often, the AI or NLP tools have to be adapted or retro-fitted to the CALL 
domain. This paper outlines some of the ways, despite the difficulties, in which 
ICALL can contribute to CALL. 


2. ICALL Overview 

ICALL resources range from simple grammar checkers and verb conjugation 
tools through to complex, rich language learning environments with automatic 
speech recognition and enhanced AI features. Many language learners may not 
think they use ICALL resources, but many do, e.g. word processors with spelling 
and grammar checking functions. Most ICALL resources tend to focus on one 
particular component of the language learning jigsaw, as resources are not available 
to develop comprehensive ICALL systems. For example, Volodina, Pilan, and 
Alfter (2016) focus on a system to automatically classify Swedish learning essays, 
while Digichaint (Ni Chiarain & Ni Chasaide, 2016) is an AI system for learning 
Irish that focuses on simple sentences. Text input is easier for ICALL systems to 
deal with, but speech input systems are emerging in recent years. Voice recognition 
systems available with smartphones show that the technology is becoming more 
robust and better at dealing with a variety of different accents. 

Many learners use online systems for vocabulary learning. For example, Duolingo 
is a vocabulary learning system which uses AI to incorporate a spaced repetition 
component for vocabulary acquisition. Duolingo is an example of a system that 
started with a different goal (language translation) and has morphed into an ICALL 
resource. 

ICALL resources can be beneficial to learners. For example, ICALL systems can 
provide immediate and tailored feedback to learners. It is challenging to develop 
these types of resources and ICALL developers spend a considerable amount of time 
and effort on their design, development, and implementation. Speech processing 
is one area that has shown a lot of promise in the ICALL arena. Students can 
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articulate words and the ICALL system can provide them with graphical feedback 
on their speech, perhaps with a comparison to that of a native speaker. 

There are several basic ICALL tools and resources that can be used and developed 
by CALL researchers and practitioners without the need for extensive knowledge 
of advanced AI or NLP techniques. Many in the CALL field are unaware of what 
ICALL tools and resources are available to those outside the ICALL community. 
However, the ICALL curtain ranges from a complete blackout to a barely-there, 
almost transparent net curtain. While the blackout variety may be only penetrable 
by those with deep knowledge of advanced techniques, there are ICALL resources 
that could and can be used by CALL researchers and practitioners with basic 
linguistic knowledge of the target language. For example, there are some simple 
glossing tools available which CALL researchers can use to develop their own 
CALL resources, tailored to the needs of their learners. There are several features 
in learning management systems or online learning environments that can facilitate 
directed learning pathways through a language learning course, e.g. the conditional 
access feature in Moodle (Rice, 2015). While these features do not have the 
complexity of a customised AI system, they can approximate some of the decision 
tree features in AI systems. There are open source grammar checkers that CALL 
researchers can customise for their learners. For example, Gramadoir (Scanned, 
2017) can be modified so that specific parts of the output are filtered so that the 
learner focus is directed to language learning goals. 


3. Discussion 

ICALL resource development is difficult (Heift & Schulze, 2007). It has to balance 
the technically challenging needs of NLP and AI, which tend to assume correct 
language input, with the reality that language learners will not provide correct 
language when interacting with an ICALL system. CALL researchers mainly have 
a language and pedagogy background, being less familiar with NLP and AI. They 
may be slightly apprehensive when interacting with ICALL researchers (and vice 
versa), as both communities speak a different language. ICALL researchers want 
to develop useful systems and input from CALL specialists can help them in this 
regard. 

It is important to demystify ICALL and provide non-ICALLers with the 
confidence to try and experiment with ICALL tools. What is difficult for 
programmers can be easy for CALL specialists and vice-versa. This is not to say 
that it will be easy to develop ICALL resources or that they will be sufficiently 
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robust for all language learners, but it is possible to develop ICALL resources 
that could be used by some language learners and be helpful for them on their 
language learning journey. 

There is a need to manage expectations around ICALL resources. They are 
unlikely to be completely error-free and work exactly as the learner might expect 
them to. However, if learners and their teachers are aware of the limitations of a 
given ICALL resource, it is possible to develop and use reasonably useful ICALL 
materials. For beginner learners, limitations on the input language ‘understood’ 
by an ICALL system may not be too problematic, as beginners generally have a 
limited vocabulary. For more advanced learners, unexpected outputs or reactions 
by the ICALL system may foster discussion around why the error occurred and 
encourage them to understand the complexity of the language they are learning. 
Heift and Schulze (2007) provide a good overview of ICALL projects that have 
been successful with different learner groups. 


4. Conclusions 

When ICALL first emerged, along with Intelligent Computer Assisted Learning 
(ICAL) systems, there was great hope that it would revolutionise language 
learning. However, the reality is that ICALL development is much more complex 
and challenging than was first envisioned. Disappointment and the emergence 
of new avenues of research have meant that ICALL research has not been very 
prominent in recent years (Heift & Schulze, 2007). In order to address this, it is 
important for ICALL and CALL researchers to work together to develop practical 
resources that address real learner needs. ICALL researchers want to develop 
useful systems and they are torn between developing technically correct systems 
that do not match with the needs of learners in the real world. CALL researchers 
can help them in this regard by giving ICALL resources another chance. ICALL 
resources will not replace teachers, but they can augment the resources available 
to language learners. 
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to support learning beginning level Chinese characters 

Lisha Xu 1 


Abstract. Studies investigating beginner Chinese learners’ character learning 
strategies found that learners considered orthographic knowledge the most 
useful factor (Ke, 1998; Shen, 2005). Orthographic recognition correlates with 
character identification and production and can be used by advanced learners to 
solve word identification problems (Everson, 2007). The central question, then, 
is how learners and educators can develop this ability. Component analysis and 
semantic radical instruction throughout the process of teaching beginner learners 
of non-character background can help learners create meaningful content out 
of seemingly disconnected information (Zahradnikova, 2016). The multimedia 
material presented in this paper is specially designed with this in mind. A future 
research study will be conducted to understand the efficacy of modules and 
practices. 

Keywords: Chinese character learning strategies, Chinese L2 beginners, multimedia 
material. 


1. Introduction 

Automatic identification of around 2,000 Chinese characters is required to 
understand the average written text, which makes developing “Chinese writing 
system competence” crucial before learners can proceed to “reading competence” 
or “writing competence” (Guder, 2007). Thus, the teaching of specific features 
of hanzi at the beginning level is often considered the most important step for 
reading or writing competence. Specifically, the typical curriculum includes the 
units of Chinese character formation, types of structure of compound characters, 
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and stroke order. While moving on to the daily instruction of characters, however, 
the instructor usually faces the challenge of time constraints when attempting to 
fully elaborate upon character formation and learning strategies used for character 
retention, recognition, and production. Instead, mechanical copying and mindless 
memorization are often the main strategies adopted, which may lead to confusion 
in retrieval and production (Zahradnikova, 2016). 

Recently, some online materials and apps have been developed to support Chinese 
character learning, many focusing especially on conventional stroke sequence. The 
improvements help learners observe and recall characters better. However, there 
has been lack of digital material specifically designed to support the development 
of orthographic recognition for beginner learners. 

The multimedia material presented in this paper was created to fill this gap. The 
overarching goal is to develop the integral knowledge and effective strategies for 
learning Chinese characters. This paper will introduce the design and the examples 
of multimedia materials created, and outline the methodology for a future research 
study. 


2. Multimedia material 

The learning material is novice level HSK (Chinese proficiency test) vocabulary 
which includes a total of 300 words with 450 characters. Using this as a starting 
point means that the materials developed are based on widely-accepted standards. 
The materials mainly focus on the details of each character, including its type 
(pictogram, ideogram, compound ideograph, phonogram), pronunciation, 
meaning, etymology, stroke order, components, and use of image-based 
annotations. 

The theories and research findings for multimedia CALL design, cognitive theories 
and Chinese character learning, character learning strategies, and CALL-assisted 
vocabulary-learning techniques were all considered in the design. 

2.1. Theoretical model 

The principle for the design follows Chapelle’s (1998) interactionist model. 
The model guides the CALL design and research on effectiveness based on the 
hypotheses about SLA. Table 1 demonstrates the components of the multimedia 
material applied to help learn Chinese characters. 
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Table 1. The structure and components of the multimedia material 


Interactionist Model 

Components 


Input 

Present the learning 
materials in 
multimode content 

• text 

• pronunciation in audio 

• image annotation 

• character handwriting 
sheet 

• character handwriting 
video demonstration 

Apperception 

Prompt learners to notice 
important aspects of the 
Chinese characters 

• character’s type 

• pronunciation 

• meaning 

• etymology 

• components 

Comprehension 

Decode the components 
of the characters 

• semantics and 
cognitive analysis 

Intake 

Recognize the characters 
and their components 

• formation and structure 

• stroke 

• stroke orders 

• meaning and 
pronunciation 

Integration 

Develop the learning 
strategies for Chinese 
characters 

• analyze radical 
components and 
morphological structure 
of the characters 

• establish association 
among sounds, shapes 
and meanings 

• create images of 
the characters 

Output 

Get observable results 
about character retention 
and production 

• flashcards 

• games 

• exercises 


2.2. Multimodal content 

Cognitive information processing theories are used to guide the design, since 
the character learning process necessarily involves the brain’s ability to process 
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information; the learner uses a variety of strategies to encode the characters’ 
information for comprehension and memorization (Shen, 2011). This multimedia 
material has its roots in the framework of dual coding (Paivio, 1969), level-of- 
processing (Craik & Lockhart, 1972), and multi-modalities theories (Engelkamp, 
2001). The content aims to create diverse effects with the multimodal input of 
text, etymology, image annotations, and audio and video to encode cues to aid 
information recall and deepen the information process. Table 2 presents the 
examples from the content created 2 . 


Table 2. Cognitive information process theories and pedagogical examples 


Cognitive information 
process theories 

Pedagogical examples 

Dual coding 
theory 

“Any information 
can be encoded as 
verbal or imagery 
presentation. If 
both methods are 
used, it will result 
in better learning 
and memorization 
than signal coding” 

The top part 
character || 

E3. S ' 

M | 

a<Av, most 

Ukcj 

SUM 




Level-of- 

processing 

theory 

“A deeper 
processing of 
the information 
is meaningful, 
with which the 
information will not 
be easily forgotten.” 

TUt top part 
»vteaws ’‘hole' 

TKe bottom part » koU 

ExtebvdecA rvieavxUxets: to break 
rvieaws tootk „ , . , J 

tkrougk tmel. to »>ear 

Multi¬ 

modalities 

"If we use multi¬ 
modalities instead of 
a single modality to 
encode information, 
when we recall 
the information, 
each model will 
contribute a unique 
cue to the recall of 
the information.” 

Tke bottom part 
■fa. , s 0 means “sun" 

“ 0 

acAj,, SMjfefct-sryteLLUvg 

Stor^: Ik Sprtag, the grata is 
gro*>tag, exueftag Swoeeb- 
LisUa xu sivieLLtag 

The top part 
means “grain" 


2. Examples of multimedia material created can be found at https://research-publishing.box.eom/s/i2gnd01jb3ge7k8ntsw8851if9uenx57 
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2.3. Proposed study 

The proposed study aims to investigate overall effectiveness of the digital 
components. The qualitative analysis will be conducted using a questionnaire and 
interviews. The experimental group consists of about 400 beginner learners. The 
statistical information will be summarized and student feedback will be analyzed 
by inductive procedure (Seliger & Shohamy, 1989). The study seeks to answer 
research questions including: to what extent do the modules help beginner-level 
learners develop the orthographic recognition and self-elaboration skills required 
to learn Chinese characters?; to what extent do the modules help beginner-level 
learners to recognize, retain, and produce the 450 most commonly used characters?; 
and how do learners reflect on their materials’ use to support effective self-study 
of Chinese characters? 


3. Discussion and conclusion 

For novices, especially learners who use an alphabetic writing system, Chinese 
characters may appear to be a meaningless tangles of lines. It is crucial for the 
instructor to help illuminate the characters’ shape, pronunciation, and meaning, as 
well as to help learners develop effective strategies to learn the characters. This can 
be a big challenge for both instructor and learners, due to a large amount of characters 
and limited short-term memory. In addition, if there is a lack of opportunity to 
practise and frequently review newly-learned characters, the characters may never 
enter the learner’s long-term memory, nor will they be automatically recognized 
(Shen, 2011). 

As a large variety of CALL materials become more accessible to learners, the 
demand for effective self-paced study in informal learning environments increases 
dramatically. To this end, to fill in the gap of pedagogically-sound multimedia 
material to help learners to learn beginning-level Chinese characters, the 
aforementioned learning materials were developed. Data collection and analysis 
will be conducted, from which the materials may be enhanced with better insight 
into learners’ perceptions thereof. 
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Abstract. Sociocultural theory emphasises the mediational role of tools in learning. 
International students usually find themselves in a vicious cycle, experiencing 
difficulties when engaging with local people and culture which might provide the 
mediation necessary to develop their intercultural communicative competence. Yang 
(2016) further points out that “mobile technologies provide alternative mediational 
tools that might help students to break this cycle” (p. 2). This paper, developed 
from Yang’s (2016) doctoral research, examines the roles of mobile devices in 
overcoming international students’ intercultural difficulties during study abroad. 
Eight international students participated in the study and were asked to keep diaries 
and attend interviews for four weeks. A content analysis approach was applied to 
examine the students’ use of mobile devices and situations. The findings revealed 
that for overcoming intercultural difficulties, the international students utilised 
mobile devices as search tools, social tools, service providers, presentation tools, 
and capture tools. Although the students showed some awareness of mobile devices 
as mediational tools, the problems that require the ability to analyse sociocultural 
contexts need further support from educators and technologies. 

Keywords: intercultural difficulties, mobile devices, mediational tools, diary-and- 
interview methods. 


1. Introduction 


International students are usually neither native speakers of the target language 
nor members of the local culture. They need to develop their Intercultural 
Communicative Competence (ICC) to adapt to the study-abroad life. As discussed 
in Yang (2016, p. 37), ICC refers to the knowledge, skills and attitudes of another 
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language and culture to communicate effectively and appropriately in intercultural 
situations (Byram, 1997; Deardorff, 2012). Sociocultural Theory (SCT) suggests 
that individual mental functioning is mediated by cultural artefacts, activities, 
and concepts in social interactions (Lantolf & Thorne, 2006). Mediation is the 
process through which mediational tools are employed to master the physical, 
psychological, and social world (Lantolf & Thorne, 2006). Therefore, international 
students are suggested to immerse into intercultural contexts for learning another 
language and culture and eventually develop ICC. Nevertheless, international 
students usually fall into a vicious cycle, experiencing difficulties in intercultural 
communication with people and surroundings (Lin & Scherz, 2014; Spencer-Oatey 
& Xiong, 2006) which might provide the mediation necessary to enhance their 
ICC. Mobile technologies provide alternative mediational tools that might facilitate 
students breaking this cycle. The devices could support ubiquitous learning with 
information from databases, more experienced people, and the surroundings to 
fulfil the user’s specific needs. 

This study, as Yang’s (2016) doctoral research, aims to explore international 
students’ use of mobile technology to mediate intercultural difficulties for ICC 
development during study abroad. This paper highlights one of the three research 
questions in the study, namely: what role do mobile devices play in dealing with 
intercultural difficulties? 


2. Method 

This research is a qualitative multiple case study focussing on the critical period 
of intercultural adjustment, namely the first few months after arrival into a new 
country. Diary-and-interview method was employed to collect descriptive data 
about the students’ everyday life for four weeks, including their difficulties, 
situations, solutions, and use of tools. The students were interviewed every week 
to examine the diary-reported issues profoundly and check the researcher’s 
interpretation of the data. 

Eight Chinese international students participated in the study. They were doing 
one-year taught masters’ courses in a UK university. It was their first time in the 
UK. Each student had at least one mobile device. All in all, the students contributed 
192 records to the study, including 160 diary entries, and 32 interview transcripts. 

The content analysis approach was adopted, which refers to data analysis via seeking 
items that fall into predetermined categories of a systematic framework or categories 
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from the literature (Krippendorff, 2013). The schedule and coding manuals are 
the main tools for the approach. The coding schedule was structured according to 
elements in SCT and the research questions (see Table 1). As for coding manuals, 
for example, the manual for role of the tool , the focus of the present paper, included 
search tools, social tools, service providers, presentation tools, and capture tools 
based on previous studies on technologies as mediational and cognitive tools (e.g. 
Churchill & Churchill, 2008; Clough, Jones, McAndrew, & Scanlon, 2008) and the 
patterns of the data from the present study. 


Table 1. Coding schedule (Yang, 2016, p. 101) 


Student 

Issue No. 

Nature of 
difficulty 

Difficulty 
in ICC 

Situation 

Solution 

Devices 

Role of 

the tool 

Note 











3. Results 

The present study identified 167 issues caused by difficulties in ICC. The students 
attempted to solve 134 (80%) of them. 71 (43%) of the solutions involved mobile 
devices for mediating the problem-solving. Mobile devices were used as search 
tools, social tools, service providers, presentation tools and capture tools (see 

Table 2). 


Table 2. The roles of the tools (Yang, 2016, p. 171) 


Role of the tools 

Frequency 

Search tools 

35 

Social tools 

20 

Service providers 

12 

Presentation tools 

4 

Capture tools 

4 

Total 

71 


Search tools mainly consisted of search engines, dictionary apps and online 
databases. When the students encountered difficulties, their first intentions to use 
mobile devices were to find references, such as looking up words and searching 
for explanations online and in apps. The search function was applied in about 
half of the situations involving mobile technologies for solving problems (see 
Table 2). It revealed that the students were familiar with the role of mobile devices 
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as search tools. Difficulties in linguistic and cultural knowledge associated with 
collective memory (i.e. big ‘C’ culture) were most likely solved with search tools. 
However, the difficulties involving small ‘c’ culture, namely the practices of a 
culture hidden behind thoughts and behaviours, were not solved thoroughly with 
mobile technologies. The students’ reports indicated that the efficiency of search 
tools depended on the students’ abilities to understand the sociocultural contexts 
and precision of keywords to describe the situations for searching. 

Mobile devices as social tools were utilised to contact the more experienced 
individuals, so that the students could ask for help or advice. The students utilised 
emails, social networks, visual and audio calls, and text and voice messages 
through apps (e.g. iMessage, Facebook, and WeChat). The social tools enhanced 
the problem-solving by engaging the more capable people who were physically out 
of the contexts to help with the challenging situations. According to the students’ 
reports, the success of solutions was usually decided by the student’s unbiased 
interpretation of their situations and their selection of more experienced people 
who were able to reply in time. 

Service providers sought by the students often referred to apps and websites that 
offered particular services such as navigations, online stores, and music players. 
The apps simplified intercultural communication as they avoided the face-to-face 
interaction with other people. The students could use the apps in LI, and had 
abundant time to figure out the meanings of L2 on the screen. 

The students also reported that they used presentation tools, such as PowerPoint and 
photos, to present their ideas for explanation and knowledge exchange, while capture 
tools, such as the camera and the recording functions of mobile devices, to seize 
the instant containing crucial information concerning their difficulties. Presentation 
and capture tools were usually exploited to mediate issues in academic situations, 
such as reading papers, explaining ideas and recording academic activities. 


4. Discussion and conclusions 

The international students of this study already realised the mediational roles of 
mobile devices for overcoming their difficulties during study abroad, especially 
search tools and social tools. They usually exploited the devices ubiquitously 
when they encountered troubles without helpers or supports from the situations. 
The students observed and interpreted the surroundings to search online or consult 
more experienced people via mobile devices, and received some useful information 
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for solving problems. Thus, mobile devices as the above five types of mediational 
tools could mediate the exchange of knowledge and some practical skills. However, 
the unsolved and partially solved difficulties demonstrated that the capacity of 
mobile devices to allocate ICC skills was limited. The skills contain the abilities 
to discover, interpret, and practise new cultural knowledge and practices from 
everyday interactions (Byram, 1997; Deardorff, 2012). Therefore, international 
students usually have to analyse and react to the situations with their ICC skills 
but no technical support. It implicates that educators could provide ICC training to 
international students with a focus on discovery, interpreting, and interaction skills, 
as well as let the students realise the roles of mobile devices for ICC development. 
Also, this study points out that educational technologies and app designers need 
to explore and apply the functions of mobile devices for mediating thinking and 
behaviours in sociocultural contexts that might mean applying artificial intelligence 
for ICC development. 
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Abstract. Presentation of raw text to language learners is not enough to ensure 
learning. Thus, we present the Smart and Immersive Language Learning Environment 
(SMILLE), a system that uses Natural Language Processing (NLP) for enhancing 
grammatical information in texts chosen by a given user. The enhancements, 
carried out by means of text highlighting, are designed to draw the users’ attention 
to specific grammatical structures and thus help them to notice their occurrence 
in authentic contexts. To assess the quality of the enhancements, we carried out 
an evaluation of 48 structures in terns of precision in different text genres. This 
diversity approximates the contexts in which a language learner should immerge. 

Keywords: NLP, SLA, input enhancements, syntactical highlighting, SMILLE. 


1. Introduction 

Computer-Assisted Language Learning (CALL) systems have recently started to 
use NLP applications for aiding in reading activities (Azab et al., 2013). Those 
systems base their approach to Second Language Acquisition (SLA) on the findings 
that the presentation of raw input to a language learner is not enough for ensuring 
that something will be learned (Meurers et al.. 2010). So, the learner may not notice 
the grammatical content that is present in a text and, therefore, not convert the input 
into intake, as stated by Schmidt (1990, 2012). To address the lack of salience of 
information in input, the notion of input enhancements was created (Smith, 1993; 
Smith & Truscott, 2014). 

Among the CALL systems that use NLP for identifying relevant SLA information 
in texts, the Smartreader (Azab et al., 2013), the FLAIR (Glinkina & Meurers, 
2016), and the WERTi (Meurers et al., 2010) systems employ syntactic highlighting 
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as a means of enhancing raw texts. All of them preprocess texts using the Stanford 
parser (Manning et al., 2014) and then apply rules with different granularities to get 
grammatical information and present them to the language learner 4 . 

This paper presents SMILLE, a system that automatically enhances grammatical 
structures in English texts chosen by the user. Since the detection of pedagogically 
relevant grammatical structures cannot be only based on parser information, we 
developed rules to cover them. In this study, our main focus was to evaluate the 
precision of these rules in different genres. 


2. SMILLE 

Using a similar approach to the systems already presented, SMILLE 5 uses input 
enhancements to draw the reader's attention to specific language structures. The 
user is free to choose any web-based text that will then be processed with Stanford 
parser and submitted to a rule-based processing that lists the existing grammatical 
structures for the language learner, who can choose on the fly which structures 
are to be enhanced. The enhancements are made by means of color-coding, 
highlighting, and boldface formatting (based on Simard, 2009), as illustrated in 
Figure 1. The system can enhance various types of grammatical structures that 
are based on Common European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) 
recommendations and are pedagogically organized according to Altissia’s English 
curriculum (www.altissia.com). The system also provides access to grammar 
explanations, which are automatically linked to Altissia’s course, and to word 
definitions from online dictionaries (e.g. Merriam-Webster's dictionary, at https:// 
www.merriam-webster.com). 

Figure 1. Example of highlighted quantifiers 

containing multilingual g 

just a few years ago, tra 
minute transmission of tl 
message took less than a 

True, some signals ema 

inriHpntal lp>alrarrp> nf raHi 



4. A comparison between SMILLE and other systems is presented in Zilio, Wilkens, and Fairon (2017). 

5. For a more complete description of the system, see Zilio and Fairon (2017) and Zilio et al. (2017). 
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3. Methodology 

To assess the system's reliability in showing information to the user, a precision 
evaluation was conducted with 48 grammatical structures that do not rely solely on 
parser’s information for being detected, requiring complex rules. 

For that purpose, we selected four corpora of differing genres (Table 1): BBC: 
complete news articles from the BBC (2004-2005) corresponding to stories in 
five topics (entertainment, sports, business, politics, and technology) (Greene & 
Cunningham, 2005); GUT: selection of books from Project Gutenberg covering 
different literary genres (The Turn of the Screw, Wastralls, The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, The Phantom of the Opera, The Certain Hour, Greenmantle, Corpus, The 
Lair of the White Worm, Animal Ghosts, and The Shunned House); MOV: Cornell 
Movies, a collection of fictional conversations extracted from 617 raw movie 
scripts (Danescu-Niculescu-Mizil & Lee, 2011); and SCI: corpus of scientific 
papers (Jaidka, Chandrasekaran, Rustagi, & Kan, 2016). 


Table 1. Description and average precision per corpus 


Corpora 

Tokens 

Types 

Sentences 

Documents 

Average Precision 

BBC 

978k 

38k 

41k 

2,225 

78% 

GUT 

826k 

31k 

41k 

10 

79% 

MOV 

4,246k 

72k 

481k 

617 

81% 

SCI 

660k 

46k 

29k 

219 

72% 


All corpora were annotated with SMILLE and then we extracted samples of 
25 random instances 6 for each corpus and for the 48 grammatical structures, and 
evaluated them in terms of precision. This evaluation was carried out by one 
language specialist 7 . 


4. System evaluation 

The system achieved an overall average precision of 81%, but the median was 91%, 
indicating that most of the structures (67%) actually scored above the average. 
After removing outliers (beyond two standard deviations), the actual overall 
average is 85%. The similar average scores per corpus, as shown in Table 1, also 
hide the differences among the corpora and the distribution of the phenomena. For 


6. If the corpus did not present 25 instances of a given structure, all of them were evaluated. 

7. For reasons of space constraints, the complete table of results for all 48 grammatical structures is presented in https://goo. 
gl/CybVPE. 
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instance, BBC presented no occurrences for 1/3 of the structures and SCI had less 
than 10 occurrences for 1/4 of the structures, while GUT and MOV presented at 
least 25 instances for most of the structures. 

Considering the individual structures, we saw that six structures scored below 
50% precision, while 26 of them scored above 90%. Some of them had a very 
low precision score in all corpora, like the connectives of purpose (average 
20%), and the connectives of reason and result (average 22%), while others had 
influence of the genre, like the ellipsed infinitive (0% in SCI, 17% in GUT, and 
64% in MOV). 

These differences between corpora arise from the preference of distinct forms 
related with the same grammar structure, as discussed by Roland, Dick, and Elman 
(2007). This means, for example, that the distribution of the ellipsed infinitive 
present in SCI are different to those used in MOV. 


5. Conclusions 

The evaluation of SM1LLE showed us where we need to focus our attention for 
improving the system’s performance. While a few of the grammatical structures 
present low precision scores that need to be addressed before presenting the 
system to a language learner, most of them had scores above 90%, which is 
comparable to systems of grammatical labeling (Cer, De Marneffe, Jurafsky, & 
Manning, 2010). 

SMILLE is designed to be used along a regular language course, so, to approximate 
the variety of texts that a language learner can be in contact with, we used different 
genres, presenting a broader range of contexts for testing the developed rules, and 
we observed, for instance, that genre affects the detection of grammatical structures 
and should be considered for parsing purposes. This result can be used to optimize 
the system to consider text genres, so that rules could be specialized and applied 
to certain genres. In general, this allows us to improve SMILLE to better address 
the user needs. 
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2017 saw the 25th conference 
for the European Association of 
Computer-Assisted Language Learning (EUROCALL). 


Every year, EUROCALL serves as a rich venue 
to share research, practice, new ideas, and 
to make new international friends - 
and this year was no different. It is an innovative 
and inspiring conference in which researchers 
and practitioners share their novel and insightful work on 
the use of technology in language learning 
and teaching. This volume of short papers captures 
the pioneering spirit of the conference and you will find 
here both inspiration and ideas for theory and practice. 










